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success, she did not deny its truth, but explained, “I sang even a few 
hours before Hans was born” because shc needcd the fivc-dollar fee 
she was paid. 

Without regard for exactly when it occurred, my unconscious, in- 
voluntary first visit to the Manhattan was followcd by a mutii more 
conscious, voluntary one to the Metropolitan a decade later. It was my 
tenth birthday, a self-explanatory reason for the upgradcd cnvironmcnt. 
The place, however, was stili the top galicry (called, graiully, at the 
Metropolitan—now, as then—the “Family Circle”). The opera was again 
French, which was wholly accidental. Indeed, my mother’s partialiry to 
Louise was only distantly related to its language or to Charpcnticr’s 
music, and it was not due, altogether, to its star, Mary (lardcn. Her 
preference was, rather, related to its “working-cla.ss’' heroine, who 
wanted to escape from the sewing room of the dres.s shop in which slie 
was employed. Both the profe.ssion and the desite for indepcndence 
catered to my mother’s own background. On my first visit to the 
Metropolitan, the opera was Carmen, with Gcrakiinc Farrar, (liovanni 
Martinelli, and, if I read the records of the scason correctly, Clarence 
Whitehill (asEscamillo). 

I do not count either Louise or Carmen among my true opera-going 
experiences, except, perhaps, as b.c. (Before Consciousiiess). ITic first 
I could not, of course, have heard. The sccoiul I could - technically 
speaking-have heard. But my only recollections are visual. No vocal 
impressions remain, which is just as wcll. Carmens of today hardly 
need, in addition to ali their other problcm.s, a critic with rhe nicmory 
of stili another Carmen-espccially so feminine a one as l*'arrar. 

It was not until sevcral years later that I hegan to gather operatic 
memories worth talking about. Then it was not in the exalteti sur-- 
roundings of the old, time-tinted Metropolitan or some eomparablc 
shrine. I had been taken to live in Newark, New Jcrsey, where a some- 
time burlesque theater was utilized, on Sundav evenings, for opera. 
Now its location would be ascribed to “the inner city.” 'llien it was 
just downtown. Once again, the opera was Carmen. My musical rccol- 
lections of this event are quite generalizcd. I do, however, recall ni\' 
early teen-age indignation at being asked to believe rhat the “soldiers” 
who marched m front of and around the painted backdrop of a biill- 
ring m Act IV were part of some large, impressive niilitary groiip. Thcy 
were, clearly, the same one.s, over and over again. 

This rising gorge of incrcdulity may well have been my first cx- 
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cM‘cisc t>t' criticiil jutlguu-iU. I c.mmit prccisrlv rccuil. liut it w nn ttu* 
<irdcr <if rlu* dlsiUusuimtiem t lt;ul exju rictu ctt luiif a do/cn \ iMts tudorc 
wfica I r<.';di/t'd tltat it w.is unos p.ironis, siut Siuu.i (d.iits, whu wort' 
rospttiisiliU- t'ur (Ihristin.ts gitYs. t lu- «nily ditlorciico, I iniphi add, is 
tluit I liavc stitoc tuially disouimtrd Hatiia C liatis; I Mili gt» u» «ipora sviih 
faith, h(»ptv, and cven cliariry. 

riu' hircguing iiuv suggost tlut l had a niusioal iiphcingiug largclv 
ctitulitiunctl hv upora atitattlatuc, Ntithing ouukl ho iurthri fnmi thc 
tnitli. I was Itruiiglit up av a viulin playmi* Mtul», c«»nd»lii»tH-d tu sunatas 
aiul cunccrtus, tpiattots atnl tnus. Opera camr va a lium vatirty pSiU' 
nugrapU trum vvhtoh aiitid tlu* diikvt itmrs <»( jascha Iknhn/ platmg 
SchulirrtY “ \t.o Alaria" (juv transcriufantO tir knia Kttnslcr atul 
Juhn \U'( airniack siiattng tho Miarmi» luu* <»t Hragas “ Angrl'*. Sero 
ludc" thftv (.'manated an ui t aMttna! ‘.utilnni; sutiiul trum an uuitvulnal 
wtih tlii* nidkttmms nanir ut l'‘niim t 'arnsu, 

riu‘ nainr olrarlv pavo vvarnm|» »»l an Italian, tlnt'. ut a prrvm nut tt» 
lit* ttawfd uiih ‘luptirr niustual valnrs" (Aritiiu tturanmi fiatf nut voi 
iTiinnrd trum lialy tur lu\ vfund Amnu an t areor as a ptotli.".*. ruu- 
duemr ut ytmpltuim' nniM», and t«t gne arttstir urcddtdns tu nantes 
endinp in u an»l i, td wliuit he luti Ixuh) ! (egtet mm the missed ttp 
purfiinnv tu kave hearai sn* h a »k-tf\ as <'artf.u m tite tatmtn-. tkrm 
(trttve, \rw Jersm, ,\n»iituimm tlnimp jnlv He pntttrmet! thetr 

on the iasi Satnrdav t«t that titunilt, a lare m-aame stl t 'arnsti‘s pievuee 
in Amertea thnmp thr •.uimma tliLe mant tidter fatiiuus nmMeiaiis, lic 
had hrrn nnahie tu retmn iu k utupe dmtnp ihtt apum/mj' last Mimmrr 
«f \\'t»rkl War 11. I he tipputtnmit tpirsenirtl !n mv patimts’piefri 
enee fur attyu ent Ashnrv l*atk as a uateiiup plaert «as -.atritnet! iin 
the altar <*t' ptiur allegtanee tu Atra-ha I Iman, a viulmtst Hlntin l «mtld 
luMi, repratedls, tur att<r ('attra/s lainrntat.le death m iv,*i. 

Wlten, eveimialh. uprra ihd a-ueri its pteuid.nm-d .ntiat inai ti w as, 
agam, «m tlu- snut<tnsl! side. WagnetA {i\tlk!iir antl AAA-her’'* 

lh'r /'>en(7v#r.‘.. J .mrit.' Meleluur'*. Antenean tirhm m 
Itts-mplt, eairssrd peittdtnam rs t»t Sinetana'. /Oifru’./ attt! thr 

mssiieal .ippantem *d (diahapm as Ume. sveir tm, pirtt-tem ,is Imie 

as nn matnreh timnattire tastts «rie m aseendame mmi ittrue nt,i|ruie, 
in thr tutm «tt a jirwspaprr juh .e. ,m apptomee erni», t atnr •«'% war. 
and the "hphter" Andi tan rsttpnuti ls,id Uren pjrrjme.h made, in 
mv seltemr ut ihtni,;s, ut» heliait' ttf Ofe/kn, Um t»«, Htrmm, 
ci al, weir nmnteiutHn!, l Ite. ust'. ilte hfpmmrt|; ut itie ple asm»', and 
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the pangs, the delights and the debacles I have since experienced. They 
can be embraced under the general title of The Opera Omnibus, and 
an explanatory subtitle: “Four Centuries of Critical Give and Take.” 

Irving Kolodin 
September 23, 1975 
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A Jur .t|»rr4 t-uuia !.r \ m 4ltrrr.tf»<t!i, 4 «ir- 

hiMon, 4 a«Tc|niMii, ,1 ,U-Ii|*hi, .oul .»md ,tlt !«■ rit-tu, CM 

fuitiM-. Jhr,.' .1 .>.rv4jirnt. uh( 4«! it.u ,i!l t.i ftjr -..Hur «tpri.» «r 

.i!h! ih.u 1-1 t.r.tottitun «a f!»'. tjnrm ut hvhruiii. 

VVla «ttj uj iultuti-. Ihnv r. linuit»! »r 4 %uit I <.411 uftrr in 
iv.ulv !ititf.Uiufi, ttim!» f. r%4f{lv |)t»ut ul «!«■ jiujnt t fhwjl* ut' upT.t 
IIS ihr u{ hi, !)»),!■. h«-t 4i»-.r « r-. .tllij) !sij;. .ulMrjivr, •.riiui Hvr. .itui, 

un i!u‘ U'!»u!r, l,v ilh iiifu.nM*’ SujuvtHsr rivr mnjisr 4 t 4 ;ur rit.tt » i*. du- 
lauft ut !.i-i » 1 '. t4 Miuitli. i|r-urnf. H-m}fr4i.tuM\ imprri 

um, .ut.i r.tji.ililr ».| '^'«V tr-.f.t 4 tur. tt t>. (irM «ir 

*.uihr,t 4-. ific i.ujS m| ftihiu!-., fhn\ thr »imiK 

ut huth M-ijf'. 

tSjirti t., Hi Mn i4'if ,in*l rtidiutif t*u Irifilitt ur rt‘sf.t|if^, 1 

iniiiu! SuiHii- icHhctft )isn ii,»vr rsiuilrtl 4 -. dtr hjstltrsf «4 ,tr» 

tuuii'. hr* in'ic }» frsffiiH (!■,»■!« lun-.u' .k»i| jiurin, a.mrr .ttuf 

(itr.itn. fhr hutiun -A.-ni, ,!«•',ufii. 4n4 littitutif» Ulsrti »hr M»m 

.4 ,tJ} l!jr-.r fifMiDtf', piu,f‘Hr', < 4n»'i's Mltll a 

. luuii i4tsilv4t4r Wlirti tlir utlttuiir r. |\(iu 1.4 

(U‘h,iK,it, iji ‘v.huli ifif «-IrHirnt'. iir m mrifiuifu alh 

jii ■ lr4 4!4 ■. dryttr, ihr < h.H .lUrn/Htuu r. Irv. ifim 

J M ,1 ! j tii"H m Irijtr. u! .i)! 4« fuUH «Ulilil tw 

a piTiriraua «,ji.jun ...Imi; .u. fd, u. |Mir tt ni intwfai irn»-.. 

** tsi M!) thr 'U .a>- ''Ih#- !h‘.ii,r uf th>- lllf/.nl > ut 

t , }!,4,; *'! ha 1JIII» V u| itir I ittiu-;' : m I .t (ijia -inJj) 

llu-tf Mr V..jjir .*• te, tthu Ij4Vr 4 urrlrfi-tli r fuj' utlr tj|lrr,t «ir 
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another but, perhaps because of overexposure, no real capacity to resist 
any. I would rather hear a good performance of La Gioconda than a 
poor one of Orfeo. This, some may say, is an aesthetic cop-out. By 
reaching for such qualifying words as “good” and “poor” one is avoid- 
ing the responsibility for declaring oneself unequivocally on the merits 
of one or the other. But it is no more a cop-out than to say that a well- 
cooked hamburger is preferable to a poorly cooked steak. It is a state- 
ment of basic fact: to wit, that Orfeo no more exists of and by itself for 
consumption by someone hungry for it than food does. It, too, must 

oe prepared, processed, and converted into a palatable form before it 

can be consumed. 


To be sure, if you are German-oriented and can at least pronounce 
Gesamkumn.erk, a strong case can be made for opera as “the com! 
bined ^ form.” But, immediately, a host of questions intrude. Where 
wasTr “ which his name is associated 
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Turandot, ctc.) and the pizzas {Caviillcria Rmticam and VaglLieci) 
vvhich nia_\' cau.sc a rlsc in spiritual cluilc.srernl and iiulucc liardcning i»t 
the mental artcrie.s. An otf.scrring infusion of elixir d'()ircnhach for 
every serving of Klhir d'Amore could do much to corrcct an inihalancc 
of intakc. This, hovvevcr, is akin ro urging iccd tea «in onc who is 
addicted to Catca-Ciola. To more chan a casual munlscr of cnthusiasis, u 
craving htr onc kind of opera may bc as liahit-forming as tood. 

Such an unhalanccd dict Icads, ali too familiarlv, lo ihc sccond stage 
of the artlicrion: attacluncnt to a perfonner who rhen hccomcs fl>e 
guiding srar amid cncircling glooni. Should rhe choice incline to such 
a luminary as Hirgir Nilsson, the tievotee inay, at Icasr, hc drawn 
rhrough her to a range of <ipcras as widc as her own versatilit); /Vivfaw 
as wcll as '/Vwra, Elektra no Icss ihan Fidelio, (iotterdjmmentHy,, 
Turandot, even Ihm iiiovanm (shc has hccn kuown to sing a lirst class 
Donna Anna). C)n the other hand, if fav«>r is magnetized to a singer of 
anotluT ty[K-, the p(»<»r fan or fanerte may he dotttmal t*t eiernat 
shuftling hetween l.a Uoheme aml Vn ballo in nmchera, AhuLmia 
Buttcr/ly and La Oioeonda. 

This may, in fact, lead to the lerminal state of the ttperatic ailnieni, 
when the performer, for st» t alled good reas(ms of her own, deeuies to 
emhrace such a lawdrv specimen of the species as (:iU%i's Adriana 
Lecouvreur or I ,eoncavallo\ I he ensuing test of lovallies nu\ 

determine uhether an opera enthusiast survives or snccmiihs. Wlten 
those who worship at the shrine accept tfie values riutt serve ifte per 
former’s tnomeniary purpose rather than measnritig them ohjctuvelv 
against works <if greater stihsiance and trne disttnctitin. htile hope fot 
recovery remaitss. Only severe sluitk trcattiient, in which the vattity 
of the ailored one is revealed f<ir whai it is, can hc prescrthetl, 

If I have apjtearei! to paint a tiire piettire «d what hes tn wait fot 
one wliose interest in opera has heen arousnl, it is ttot wholly tntittien 
tional. h is tlonc with a purpose, sotnewhat in the spirit of lite “mdoc 
rrination" hlms shown to new memliers of the arnted fort es, F«ir those 
who have hem tleuieil that esperiente, if may he descrihe*! as a «tis 
coursc on the perils ttf proiniscuity acctimpaitted hv a photographtt 
display of ihc worst esainples of goiiorrltea antl advancetl svphtlis that 
the clinic can proviiie. l iu* p»irpt»se c,in hardlv he to tliscottrage an 
interest in ses, hecanse tt hasn’t workeil yet. Ihc purpose, railur, m 
to counsrl "Fttrcwarned is forcarrned," m "W hat \«m don‘i know tnav 
hurr yon." 

Fromiseuity in a love affair with t»pera tnav tKtf he as nshv as tn 
discrittiinate ittterconrse, hnt the principle is ittore t>r less the s.imr 
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Each is capable of providing lifelong satisfactions, providing that the 
pitfalls are mapped, charted, and otherwise pointed out by one who 
has been around the track a few times. I limit my observations to the 
operatic-insofar as one can exclude from a subject concerned with 
gods and goddesses, saints and sinners, poets and peasants, the mam- 
moth attraction that serves, inevitably, to bring them together. 

Opera at its best is a noble offspring of the marriage of the visual 
and the aural arts. Opera at its most familiar is the crazy mixed-up kid 
of a love affair between egotists, conceived in haste and dedicated to 

absorbing form of megalomania 
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embodiment of a Spanish cavalier, and the offspring of a coai miner in 
Wales, who is the fair maiden luring him-all unintentionally, of 
course—to destruction, have come into view. It is important to realize 
that much of what is paradoxical, contradictory, and sometimes con- 
fusing about opera may occur before the curtain is raised. 

It is not without reason that the music which comes before some 
operas is known as “a curtain raiser.” This may be exactly its function, 
as Eric Blom suggests in an essay on the subject in the Fifth Edition of 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians: “In early nineteenth 
century Italy the overture was merely a piece of music to usher the 
audience into the theater with a cheerfui noise and to accompanv its 
chatter.”! 

Some overtures of that description are stili to be heard, and they 
wouid not be spoiled by discreet conversation. But there are many, 
many more that wouid. Inasmuch as few audiences can be trusted to 
discriminate between one and the other, it is sound practice to treat 
them, masterpieces and curtain raisers alike, with the same respect. 
Certainly the now widespread custom of restricting latecomers from 
being seated during an overture-and far into the evening if there is no 
pause for applause—is an acceptable price for guaranteeing equal eniov- 
menttoall. 

In this practice, the late arriver at least knows where he stands (and 
when he sits). It is more humane, certainly, than the treatment I encoun- 
tered in Vienna when I misread the hour for the beginning of Verdi’s 
Don Carlos and arrived when it was well under way. My seat was at 
the end of a row adjacent to an exit, and the usher agreed I wouid 
disturb no one if I entered during the applause after the next aria. The 
awaited moment arrived. But the aria had been so indifferently sung 
that there was but a patter of applause. The usher shrugged helplessly- 
and didn’t let me in. 

From Beethoven—who wrote three Leonove overtures for a work 
titled Fidelio (Leonore is the name of the heroine) and then composed 
a fourth called Fidelio before he had the problem resolved to his satis- 
faction—to Rossini—who wrote one overture that served him for three 
different operas (Aureliano in Falmira and Elisabetta, regina dllnghil- 
terra before it attained lasting fame as the bubbly predecessor to The 
Barber of Seville, for which it was never intended)—composers have 
traditionally left to the last what is heard first. 

Among the few examples to the contrary that I can recall—thus 
testifying to the generality of the last-minute concentration—is Wag- 
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ner’s Meistersinger overture, which burst upon him almost fully born 
one day in 1862. He had, he acknowledges, been jotting down ideas 
of what he planned to do, and during the writing of the text (which 
he did himself, of course) words wouid suggest musical phrases to go 
with them. But, he writes in his autobiography: “As from the balcony 
of my flat, in a sunset of great splendor, I gazed upon the magnificent 
spectacle of ‘Golden Mayence,’ with the majestic Rhine pouring along 
its outskirts in a glory of light, the prelude to my Meistersinger again 
suddenly made its presence closely and distinctly felt in my souL . . . 
I proceeded to write down the prelude exactiy as it appears today in 
the score,”^ 

This is the kind of extraordinary happening that, once experienced, 
must arm a composer with the conviction that he was, indeed, meant 
to compose, and that if he perseveres, it might happen again. 

The basic reason for what may appear to some to be a perverse 
order of priorities is that, more often than not, an opera may begin to 
stir in a composer’s mind what material related to anything but its 
beginning. In the instance of Wagner himself, another quotation de¬ 
scribes the opposite case. The work was Lohengrin^ of which he later 
recalled: “I first of all completed the third act.”^ This, it may be re- 
called, includes the scene in the Bridal Chamber, with its permanently 
inescapable Bridal Chorus. One of the consequences of this order of 
inspiration is a somewhat elliptical stylistic progression. That is to say, 
after the gathering strength of Acts I and II, Act III suggests~to those 
unacquainted with the facts—a regression to an “earlier” musical style. 

With Der Ring des Nibelungen—whosc only overture is the unin- 
terrupted 136 minutes of Das Rheingold (the timing for the Bayreuth 
performance directed by Karl Bohm in 1967, as issued on a Philips 
recording)—Wagner worked both backwards and forwards. As a fairly 
young composer, he conceived the idea of treating the Norse saga of 
the indestructible hero, as Siegfrieds Tod. More than a decade passed 
before he became seriously involved with the subject. Then he recast 
the text as Gdtterddmmerung, To explain what had happened prior to 
the events recounted in Gdtterddmmenmg^ he wrote the text of Sieg- 
fried. Upon further thought, he decided that this, too, needed clarifica- 
tion, so Die Walkure came into being. The action stili contained 
inexplicable circumstances-such as the power of the Ring and the 
curses attached to it—and Das Rheingold was created as a Prologue to 
the Tetralogy. 

The music, however, grew in the way it is performed when the 
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cycle is given complete, save, that having written Das Rheingold, Die 
Walkilre, and half of Siegfried, Wagner took time ont to write such 
more ‘^practicaF’ operas as Tristan and Die Meistersinger before going 
back to finish Siegfried and write Gdtterddmmerung. 

The inevitable consequence of this backward-forward order of 
creation is a fair amount of repetition and textual prolixity that, re- 
peatedly, gets in the way of Wagner’s music. Each “night” of the Ring 
begins and ends impressively, but along the way each has to tarry for 
one of those tedious episodes in which somebody—Wotan, Briinnhilde, 
the Norns—telis somebody else what happened “before.” A great artist 
can make an absorbing experience of Wotan^s narration to Briinnhilde 
(really, for the benefit of the audience) of what happened before she 
was born. But it is inherently an inept detail among an awkward series 
of non-solutions to a cumbersome dramatic plan. 

I would, sometime, like to see a performance of the Rmg in which, 
after the 135 minutes of Das Rheingold—say from 7:00 to 9:15 p.m.— 
one had an interval of 45 minutes. This would be followed—from 10:00 
to ii:oi P.M.— with the first act of Die Walkure (the longest sustained 
stretch of great music in the whole cycle). On the following evening, 
the audience would be greeted with the great opening of Act II of 
Die Walkure^ Brunnhilde’s “Hojo-to-ho!,” with the last two acts of 
this work followed by the first act of Siegfried (as Briinnhilde lies 
asleep on the mountain in punishment for having defied her father’s 
instructions). Evening three would be made up of the last two acts of 
Siegfried and the opening Norn scene of Gdtterddmmerung. This 
would enable the final evening to begin on the high note of the parting 
duet of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and do away with at least one repeti¬ 
tion of “what happened before” from the Norns. 

As an expression of human endeavor, the Rmg is unquestionably a 
staggering accomplishment. But with all consideration for the magni- 
tude of his creation, Wagner falis humanly short of making the two 
elements with which he was working—text and music—into wholly 
compatible parts of a balanced equation. Fundamentally, the problem 
with which he was confronted was to write a sequence of four inter- 
connected works, each of which could, nevertheless, be performed as 
a selTcontained entity. It would have been a task of superhuman magni- 
tude for Wagner to have made one version of the Ring for Festival 
purposes and another for repertory usage. But I never heard that this 
had even occurred to him. 
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If the occasional performance of “Depuis la jour” as a concert aria 
strikes your ear as summing up everything about Louise and attaining- 
a concentration of expression that Charpentier never quite equaled else- 
where in his music drama, the reason is not without explanation. It was 
the very first thing he composed for his heroine-Charpentier was one 
of the post-Wagnerian composers who emulated the master’s example 
by writing his own libretto-and it encouraged him to embark on an 
effort in which he never quite recaptured that impulse. 

Strauss had better luck with Salome, his first real operatic success 
(there had been several earlier eiforts which had been honorable fail- 
ures). He telis us in his Recollections and Reflections that he had seen 
a production of Oscar Wilde’s play at Max Reinhardfs “Littie 
Theater m Berhn and arranged to have a libretto made for him: “I 
could not make up my mind to start composing untii one day it oc- 
curred to me to set to music Wie schon ist die Prinzessin Salome heute 
acte straight away.”^ This phrase, which occurs in the fourth measure 
fter the swift curtam rise, gave Strauss just the lyrical mood he 
wanted to convey the admiration of the young soldier, Narraboth for 
Salome. It was a supra-Hum^t/ tinge of ecstasy from which to digress 
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Over that long stretch of time and out of the tremendous diversity 
of subjects he treated, Verdi evolved his own attitude toward over- 
tures, how and when they would serve his purpose in a particular work. 
At the outset he was faithful to the practices of his revered predeces- 
sors, Rossini and Donizetti in particular, in writing a preliminary 
sinfonia (the Italian term for an orchestral piece, without regard for 
what we know as the “symphony”). But unlike Rossini, who felt that 
the sinfonia need not necessarily embody any music of the work to 
follow (as in the instance of the Barber of Seville overture previously 
mentioned), Verdi was instinctively impelled otherwise. The first of 
his great successes, and the work that might well have determined 
whether or not he would have a career as an opera composer, was 
Nabucco. And the determining factor in that success was a melody 
that went straight to the heart of the Italian public, the great chorus 
“Va, pensiero, sull’ ali dorate.” 

Here, the Jews enslaved by Nebuchadnezzar (Nabucodonosor in 
Italian, which is long for Nabucco) send “flying on wings of gold” 
their longing for the homeland of which they have been deprived, 
amid remembrances of “when our land was free.” The immediate 
artistic effect was inherent in the music Verdi wrote, but he had, all 
unintentionally, aroused a deeper identity among his listeners—the 
yearning of the Italians for the freedom of their own land from foreign 
influence. Verdi instantly became the popular embodiment of the urge 
to Italian unification, which was not achieved until nearly thirty years 
after the premiere of Nabucco in 1842. When, another cycle of time 
later, his cortege passed the crowded square before La Scala on a 
winter s day in 190I) the melody of the dead Verdi that spontaneously 
came to the lips of the thousands gathered there was the eternally 
hving “Va, pensiero.” 

One would assume from the legend surrounding the effect of “Va, 
pensiero in Nabucco that it had burst on the audience unexpectedly 
in Act III. But they had ahready heard it once, carefully planted with 
all premeditation in the overture, where it provides a balm of melodic 
unguent between the bruising dramatic material that precedes and 
follows. Here Verdi demonstrares that, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
was already possessed of the composer’s intuition that an audience once 
warned is an audience doubly responsive to a great melodic strain. It 
would remain for the action to teli the listener how the melody would 
serve the drama, but all ears were alert to its promised recurrence. 

The best known of Verdi’s overtures are, curiously, not uniformly 
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associated with his most familiar operas. Neither Rigoletto nor 11 
trovatore has anything describable as an overtxire. La traviata does have 
the famous preludes (Verdi’s own term for them) to Acts I and III, but 
the purpose in each is to set the scene, musically, for what is to follow 
radier than to arouse attention. The best of the more customary sort 
of Verdi overtures are those for La forza dei destino, with its churning 
proclamation in the strings of the agitated figure which later announces 
the soprano’s sumptuous “Pace, pace,” and for I vespri siciliam. 

The overture to Forza was not a part of its original conception, as 
introduced to St. Petersburg in 1862. It was written “last” in a more 
than figurative way-for the opera’s first Italian performance at La 
Scala, seven years later. It was a great adjunct to a work whose first 
scene is bnef and, though dramatic, contains no outstanding music. The 
audience applauded it hugely, and it has rarely been greeted otherwise 
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moment when a vocalist will be required to “sing the overture”; the 
big tune of Rezia’s “Ozean du ungeheur” in Oberon or AdoIar’s “O 
Seligkeit, dich fass’ ich kaum” in Euryanthe. Not only is the difficult 
vocal line a challenge to the stoutest singer, we will inevitably be re- 
minded that even the greatest soprano does not have the power of the 
trumpet, nor are there many tenors with the built-in flexibility of the 
flutes and clarinets Weber called upon to show off these tunes in his 
overtures. 

We learn from biographer John Warrack in his comment on 
Euryanthe: “Weber” [as usual] “wrote the brilliant overture last.”® 
This assured him of three enduring masterpieces for the orchestral rep- 
ertory, but-together with inept libretti-robbed the opera literature 
of two fine Works. Eer Ereischiitz^ fortunately, is not nearly so im- 
practical in its vocal requirements and is heard as often as there is an 
impresario with the good taste to make the effort. 

It might have been well, had W^eber been predestined to write ali 
his opera overtures last, for him to have followed the example of his 
illustrious kinsman Mozart (whose wife, Constanze, was a Weber and 
a niece of Weber’s father) in the creation of Le Nozze di Figaro. He, 
too, wrote his “brilliant” sinfonia-as he called it-last, but he let his 
fancy roam as it might to invent a whole new family of chattering 
themes to gossip about the intrigues to foUow. This left to the singers 
the music he invented specifically for them. 

Bedfich Smetana created one of the greatest of operatic comedies 
and most endearing of musical outpourings in any form in The 
Bartered Bride, and did it in a manner wholly his own. It was in the 
mid 1860S that the poet KareI Sabina—with whom Smetana had col- 
laborated previously sent him the outline for a musical work embody- 
ing a comic treatment, in folk style, of “the long-lost son” (one of the 
Standard dramatic subjects through history). Here he is Jenik, who 
outwits a marriage broker scheming to buy him out of marrying a girl 
he loves. 

Says Frantisek Bartos in his introduction to the postwar revised 
edition of the score: “The Creative impetuosity . . . of Smetana’s 
conception is testified to by the altogether exceptional circumstance 
that he composed the overture spontaneously even before he received 
the definitive text of the libretto.’”^ Sabina’s modest plan for a work 
in one act impressed Smetana as inadequate, and he suggested an 
expansion to two. The Bartered Bride only attained its final division 
into three acts five years later. In all forms, the overture remained as 
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it was originally written, not oniy because it is an immensely cheerfui 
piece of music, but also because its allusions to materiais in the opera 
are never at the expense of those who will sing them. 

Overmres thus come in many guises, under a variety of names, 
and in numberless different musical forms. Prelude, Vorspiel^ sinfonia, 
intrada—call it what you will, an overture by any other name is an 
overture stili. The fugal features of Smetana^s Bartered Bride overture 
(a triumphant example of a work perfectly suited to both the concert 
hali and the opera house) are quite different from Puccini’s in the 
nameless matter that precedes the rise of the curtain in Madama 
Butterfly. One relates to a meadowland in Bohemia, the other to a 
never-never land near Nagasaki, but they are alike in the crucially 
mportant respect that each satisfies the ear as well as engaging the 
imagination. 


Wagner’s prelude to Lohengrin is, formally, simply a long cres- 
^do and decrescendo foretelling the Swan Knight’s arrival and 
departoe, which can be rendered graphically by the symbol <> On 
the other hand his Meistersinger Vorspiel (as he called it) is a 

Zln? skili in using the 

^ound plan associated with innumerable first movements of sym- 

L wdl description, gives 

fice,"giversuT“r^^^ 

overture to Die Fledermms or^DonSeSs to ot" p“ n 

f en find deUght in what could be called a “vor I ’ “'^^t 

“Prologo” to Pagliacci It wac nn j u t ^ overture, such as the 

Mamel, a grea/perfonner fhe bera"» Victor 
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or counterproductive (Oberon, Euryanthe). Of the three eminent 
composers responsible for these works, two made the right judgments, 
the third did not. Which composers are which is self-evident from the 
names of the works that endure in the repertory. 
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The moment for which you have been waiting is now at hand Settled 
comfortably in your seat (ideally, not too close to the stage to thwart 
illusion, or too far away to be removed from contact with it) and 
having enjoyed a satisfactory performance of the overture, you are 
Aout to experience the ever-mystifying mirade of theatricll rebirth. 
1 hat is the moment when the composer-GIuck, Mozart, Wa?ner-has 
adroidy led the music through the raising of the curtain directiy into 
tne action, with no pause for applause. 

But there can be an intrusion despite the most carefui plannine by 
the composer to circumvent it. I was settled comfortably and, in all 
respects expectantly, awaiting the first scene of a Mozart opera that 
opened the first Vancouver Festival in the late fifties, when the music 
suddenly stopped. What unforeseen event had intervened, I wondered= 

I couid see the conductor calmly in his place, with no evidence of a 
mishap to someone in the orchestra pit. 

actiln of^D^rr ' unforeseen had caused the 

action of Don Giovannt to be delayed. The stoppage had been 

p anned to pemit late-arriving British Columbiam tf find their seats' 
t c r^r ° Leporello’s “Notte e gL"o 

angJLrourytrsSo 

ch’io ti lascio fuggir mai” f“DoZ h f 

ever let you go”) was beinp- dei' ^ 

knnwn .i ^ ° ^ dehvered uncommonly well bv a little 

i8 
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The jagged sequence of notes in which Donna Anna’s determination 
is conveyed is not nearly as hummable as Leporello’s “Notte e giorno 
faticar or a dozen other pearls in ]VIozart’s fabulous string of melodic 
gems. Biit, let us remember, withoiit a strong supporting thread, there 
can be no neckiace. This is also to say that without the recitativo 
(pronounced re-chi-ta-^i-vo) that connects its melodic pearls, there 
could be no such Do 7 i Giovanni as has enthralled audiences worldwide 
since it was conceived nearly two hundred years ago. It is even more 
revealing of character and far more difiicult to deliver with conviction 
than some of the much lauded show pieces. 

One can argue that any well-trained baritone can give a creditable 
performance of the Serenata, the ^‘Champagne” aria, or the insinuating 
Vieni . . . with which the Don lures Zerlina to leave with him in 
the Ballroom Scene. But it takes a true vocal craftsman, a man who can 
shape a word to mean more than its literal sense, or inflect a question 
to the equivalent of a command, to give back to Mozart what he put 
into his treatment of the recitativo. 

As conceived by Mozart and emulated by many later composers, 
recitativo is something more than the strong supporting cord on which 
he has suspended his charm of brilliants. It is nothing more nor less than 
the lifeline by which the scheme of the drama is held together. It is, 
let it be remembered, in a recitativo j not in a famous melody, that Don 
Giovanni expresses the innate charm and insinuating personality that 
inadvertently identifies him to Donna Anna as her attacker. Or, as 
the action progresses, by which he conveys his courtly grace and 
self-esteem to Zerlina, and eventually gives expression to the inbred 
hospitality with which he receives a guest in his horne, even when the 
visitor is a stone statue he has last seen in a cemetery. In short, the 
words and tones of recitativo are the building blocks with which 
Mozart creates the pedestal on which to mount his likeness of Don 
Giovanni—or, if the performer lacks aptitude, does not. 

Much else about the characterization may come more easily to a 
Don Giovanni, even to one so widely admired as the late Ezio Pinza, 
When he first ventured the p^rt in the late twenties in New York, 
Pinza sang some of the music well, but was found wanting in the 
elegance, the grace, the adroitness, the magnetic charm’’ of a true 
Giovanni (in the view of Lawrence Gilman, critic for the Herald- 
Tribune)} In the opinion of an even more penetrating Mozartean, 
Pitts Sanborn in the Evening Telegram^ the problem went to specifics: 
“His treatment of the ‘dry’ recitative, which should be both glib and 
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thanks to the imagination and ingenuity which have been applied by 
countless composers to exploit its possibilities. In both tecitativo secco 
and recitativo stromentato, the conductor cedes his leadership respon- 
sibility to the singer. He leads —within reason—as the spirit moves him 
on a particular occasion, and the conductor either plays the chords of 
the continuo on a harpsichord, or cues the player of it, as he cues the 
orchestra to enter as the supporting element in recitativo stromentato. 

Prevaihngly, recitativo stromentato differs from recitativo secco in 
being not merely a connecting link from one episode to another. It is 
more Ukely to appear when the next scene has been reached and a 
prefatory statement to the impending vocal solo is in order. The 
recitative thus forms a bridge, from a dramatic destination already 
reached to the exposition of what happens, at that point, melodically. 
Often the instrumented recitative is accompanied by an instruction in 
the score reading colla parte or colla voce. Xhis means that the instru- 
mentalists should not expect striet time values to be enforced, but “go 
with the voice.” This requires quick reflexes and a response to the 
exercise of individual options in a singer’s treatment of recitativo 
stromentato which differentiate the expert members of a fine opera 
orchestra from **symphony” men . . . and women. 

Mozart is so widely acclaimed for the perfection of his artistry 
across a broad range of instrumental and vocal music that he is rarely 
recognized also as an innovator and, indeed, as a revolutionary. In less 
than a decade, from 1782 until his death in 1791, Mozart more than 
transformed the writing of both German and Italian opera. He left 
examples of style enriched by genius which stood as models of pro- 
cedures to composers on both sides of the Alps through the nineteenth 
century, and, as utilized by Strauss and Stravinsky, into the middle of 
the twentieth. 

Though the solecism of performing Le Nozze di Figaro in German 
(Figaros Hochzeit) has been perpetuated at, of ali places, the Salzburg 
Festival, there are precise and cogent reasons why Mozart wrote certain 
of his Works in German and others in Italian. At the heart of the matter 
is the treatment of the nonmelodic text—that is to say, recitativo secco 
and recitativo stromentato, or some variation of them. The most logical 
variation to these procedures would be the text minus any form of 
accompaniment, or spoken dialogue. And that is precisely what we 
have in two of his famous works, both with German texts and tities: 
Lie Entfuhrung aus dem Serail (The Abduction from the Seraglio) 
and Die Zauberfldte {The Magic Flute). 
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The two last named ascended, through the power of Mozarfs 
imagination, from a lower species of German entertainrnent known as 
Singspiel (song-play). The titie was arrived at by a procedure no more 
scientific than the one in the 1940S which described as a “musical” 
something that couid no longer be called a “musical comedy^Street 
ScenCy Carousely South Pacific ^ up to and including My Fair Lady and 
A Little Night AIuHc, A ‘song-play” contained songs connected by 
spoken dialogue and was evolved by German composers after the 
successful production in Leipzig in 1764 of the English ballad opera 
The Devii to Pay by Charles Coffey. 

The underlying, causative reasons for Mozart’s preference for 
German in some instances and Italian in others was well stated in an 
article by the long-lived New York music critic W. J. Henderson, in 
the New York Sun of November 22, 1930. It was occasioned by the 
reappearance at the Metropolitan of the production of Don Giovanni 
with Pinza alluded to previously. Said Henderson: 

Recitativo secco is not for the German tongue, but for the Italian it 
is perfectly suitable. It was created by the Italians. 

When Mozart eliminated secco recitativo from his German op¬ 
eras he drew a line which was the first mark of the boundary be- 
tween German and Italian opera. He was—perhaps unconsciously— 
recognizing the difference between the genius of the German tongue 
and that of the Italian. The “soft bastard Italian” is essentially a 
legato speech; the strong, original and independent German is 
rugged, bristling with aggressive consonantal attacks. When Mozart 
wrote German recitatives, he wrote them in the heroic vein and with 
the orchestra, not a harpsichord, under them.^ 

Henderson s point couid hardly be more clearly stated, or more 
inclusively. For, in defining the reasons that inclined Mozart to one 
course in one Creative circumstance, and another in a different Creative 
circumstance, he also defined very specific considerations in re-creative 
circumstances. That is to say, German singers, or singers schooled in 
Germanic methods, usually make sorry specimens of Don Giovannis or 
Almavivas (in Figaro)\ equally, Italians schooled in legato are not likely 
to command the guttural attack for an Osmin in Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, or for Sarastro’s “In diesen heilVen Hallen,” in Zauber- 
flote, 

There can, of course, be exceptions. Richard Tauber was a fine 
Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni, though he was a native of Linz, Austria. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf sang the finest Donna Elvira of her time-in 
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Italian, of course—though her birrhplace (Jarotschin, near Poznai 
prcviously Pnscn) was in thc cvusp hcrwcen CJcnnan)’ and Poland. An 
r()day’s 'FcTCsa Zylis-(Jara, wholly Polisli, has rhc qualificarinns to n 
placc the now-rctircd Schwarzknpf in her spcciaity. Bnt thcsc ai 
emincnrl}- the cxceprions. A gencraliry rhat can i)e confidenti)' vct 
tured, with sinall likelihood of contradiction, is that iVlozarFs groi 
Italian operas— Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Cosl fan tutte- 
fare hesr wirh an international singing cast (Italians, Ainericans, VVelsi 
Knglish, perhaps a Continental wonian or two) but a wt;«-Italian coi 
ductor. 

The gifr of tongue which inakes an Italian singer superior to othei 
in Mozart’s Italian operas does nor confer a coinparable benefit f< 
Italian conducrors. Did I hear soineone say “Carlo Maria (liulini”? , 
fair Figam. A credirablc Dan Cmvanni (for an Italian). But nor, f 
iny tasre, on the level of a Bruno \\''alter or l''.rich Klciber of veste: 
day, or a (ieorg Solti, (ailin Davis, Charles Mackerras, Karl Bdhii 
I'',rich Leinsdorf, or F.ugen Jochuin of KHlay. I wmild not impute 
lack of capadty to the Italians. I would, howcvcr, insist that the noi 
Italian coinluctors I have named have a far greater Inoad iudoctrinatie 
in thc nnisic of Mozarr. Froin it they derive a much keener appreciatic 
of thc presence, in his operas, of the Mozartean inind that also pn 
duced his syinphonies, concerros, serenatlcs, aiul so on. It should sufik 
to say that when thc Mozart operas werc hegging ft>r a nevv imisic 
orientarion afrer nincrcenth ccnrury abuses, they found ihetn not 
Italian comluetors Inu in two (iennanic ones; (iustav Mahier for l)(. 
(iiovanni arui Lc Nozze di Figam and Riehartl Srrauss for dmi fii 
tutte. 


3 

Mozarr's inasterv of recitative as the fuse that eontrihutcd to the e 
plosion of eoinetly in Italian opera is altogerher eviilenr in the wor 
esteein for Rossini's II Harhicre di Shiglia, Idtalkm in Algeri, atui l 
Cemrentola (hc wrore as inany more of equal quality vvhich are, ui 
fortunately, less often heartl). Rossini’s birrh, on l'’ebruary i<g tyy 
followed liy only a dozen weeks the death of Mozart on December 
1791, and a mystical atrachnienr associaret! them thnmgh Rossini 
lifetitne. It was Rossini who .saitl, after a visit to \'ienna titat includt 
a viewing of the nianuscript of I)an Cihvamii: “I would kneel hefo: 
this precious relic. He is the greatest . . . the master t>f them all, tl 
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only composer with as much Science as genius, and as much genius as 
Science. . . On an occasion late in life when he had long since com- 
pleted his catalog of nearly forty operas, Rossini was asked by an 
admirer: “ ‘Which of ali your operas do you like best?’ ‘Don Giovannif 
came the rapier-Iike reply.”® 

The pracrices of Mozart, in recitative and ensemble, particularly, 
filtered through Rossini’s vision so much so that it was Mozart-Rossini 
when it became Donizetti’s tum to invoke his tragicomedy spirit in 
the laughter of UElisir d'Amore and Don Pasquale. The New York 
critic who complained of the late Fritz Busch’s conducting of Don 
Pasquale as “too Mozartean,” was, in fact, rendering it the highest 
possible praise. When Verdi found in Falstaff the comic subject for 
which he had been searching all his life, he recaptured, for Italy and 
Italians, leadership in the high art of fun and frolic which Mozart had 
earaed (in part) with Italian precepts absorbed during his teen-aged 
stays in Milan and other music centers of the peninsula (Rome, Mantua 
Bologna). ’ 


From the apphcation of spoken recitative and inimitable song in 
Die Entfiihrung, Mozart created a model which he even more greatly 
glorified in Die Zauberflole. From such enlargements of the Singspiel 
ttadition flowed the impulses that impelled Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
Webers Der Freischutz, and a host of works by Lortzing and Mar- 
schner which entered into the conditioning of Wagner. Wagner, in 
tum, eventually conceived the innovation of “endiess melody” (theo- 
reocally minus recitative or spoken text) that infiltrated not only 
Germamc but all European opera in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. From his early status as “la fille de Gounod,” Jules Massenet 
became celebrated as “Mlle Wagner” when his masterpiece. Manon, 
made its appearance with a fuU line of leading motives. But the work 
stili held rmk as an opera-comique because, in such passages as the one 
m which Des Grieux makes his first, flirtatious approach to Manon, it 
3 S not in some honeyed melodic phrase but in his own speaking voice 
saying . . . Pardonnez-moi! Je ne sai . . . Jobeis . . . Je ne suis 
p us mon maitre . . (“Pardon me! I know not ... I obey I 
am no longer master of myself’), while Massenet uses the violin to 'ckip 
e necto that sweetened the words to Manon’s ear. This, in effect, was 

a com mation of spoken and accompanied recitative exactly suited to 
tne circumstances. ^ 

itseh comique but the Opera-Comique 

itself (the theater on the Rue Favart which historically housed the 
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activity) has entered the limbo of lost causes, esteemed for the glory 
of its past rather than the adornments of its present. What, it might be 
asked, caused the sickening and death of a once healthy, flourishing 
stage specimen? I wouid cite, among primary considerations, the needs 
of the export market. Carmen was born speaking French as well as 
singing French, but when she was invited to accept the hospitality of 
her first foreign host (Vienna) it was on the condition that she forget 
about speaking, and only sing. Whether or not Bizet wouid have ap- 
proved will never be known, for he died (on June 3, 1875) not long 
after the operans premiere, and the first performance in Vienna did not 
occur until October of the same year. The accompanied recitative (in 
German) required for the Vienna production was provided by his close 
friend and interpreter Ernest Guiraud (a native of New Orleans). 
Guiraud did his work so well that the popular appeal of Carmen was 
much accelerated. 

A contemporary effort to restore the “integrity” of Carmen by 
dispensing with Guiraud’s recitatives and returning to the spoken text 
may be an acceptable alternative in such a metropolitan center as New 
York, where the most recent production of Carmen included spoken 
text. But I do not hesitate to predict that the next new production will 
return to the Guiraud recitatives. Meanwhile, it is likely that in smaller 
communities, Carmen will remain an all-singing, non-speaking, opera. 

What can explain the importance to a successful opera of some- 
thing that cannot be sung, whistled, or hummed as the patron is 
leaving the theater (the ordinary criteria for what is important in a 
stage performance with music)? Many opinions could be assembled, 
but they wouid hardly be as responsive to the question as the statement 
made decades ago by Henderson in the article previously cited: “What 
is learned by composers in solving the problems of recitative inevitably 
becomes the basis of their entire musical style. Gluck formed the style 
of his high artistic period by a searching examination into the phonetic 
and expressive character of the language. Lully developed his operatic 
idiom from a close study of the declamation of Racine, a master of the 
melody of French verse.”® 

In these few sentences are contained some profound truths about 
the nature of opera, and a root reason why all the performable operas 
of today were written by little more than a hundred gifted men, of the 
thousands whose names appear in the index of Alfred Loewenberg^s 
definitive Annals of Opera To paraphrase Henderson, one 

might say: “To solve the problem of writing recitative is to achieve 
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the basis of a musical style.” Negatively stated, it wouJd read: “Failure 
to solve the problem of writing recitative would inhibit the achieve- 
ment of a musical style.” I wouldn’t push the analogy far enoug-h to 
declare that the writing of good recitative is the equivalent, in opera 
to Maggie Wyhe’s characterization of “charm” in J. M Barrie’s What 
Every Woman Kno^s: “If you have it, you don’t need anything else- 
and if you don’t have it, it doesn’t matter much what else you have 
Nor would I recommend an evening of the most sparkling recitatives 
ever written as the answer to a musical gourmet’s inner craving 

But it is unquestionable that imitative operas have come and gone 
because men who could write pretty, indeed beautiful, melodies had 
not mastered the dramatic problem of writing an opera-beginnine 
wKh recitative-and thus did not achieve a style of their own. Samples 
of luscious tunes are numerous and a scattering may be cited in several 
voice ranges: the “Lamento di Federico” from Cil^a-s VArlesiana and 
Magische Tone from GoIdmark>s Die Konigin von Saba, both 
beloved of tenors; Ebben ne andro lontana” from Catalani’s La Wally 
^pt ahve by sopranos (not to mention “Marietta’s Lied” in Erich 
Wolfgang Komgolds Dte tote Stadt); and “Sonst spielt’ ich mit 
Zepter from Zar und Zimmerman, and “Nun ist’s vollbracht” from 
Undme (both by Lortzmg), a pair of arias favored by German bari- 

the 

q soon Does he, as his career matures, develop a truly personal style 
reating recitauve, thus breeding, in turn, a wholly personal way of 
wnting operas?” The single exception-other than Mozart, whoTthf 

creation of theater music at the age of thirty-seven. He mieht have 
TMonably „ck0„ed that, after treadng a vLty of subjeL from 
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Verdi wrorp fi ^ through, but the great Manzoni Requiem that 
Verd. wrote fi,e y«,r, l,ter evolved from the eloqueot "Libera me”T 
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had conceivcd for Rossitii. Froin time to time, in motnents cif exaspera- 
tion vvirh librettists, impresarios, and singers, \’crdi ralked nf vvriting 
“finito” to his carcer as a composcr of operas and of tciuling tiie gardens 
and cabi)ages of Saitt’ Agata. But lieep in tus lieing Iie felr difFeretuly 
fhan did Rossini al)our the art to wlvicli rtiey were botti tlev^treii. Ros- 
sini checrfully confessed to “a passitm for iilleucss"; self-improvemem 
was an equally srrong imptilse in Verdi, wlio was impellcd tc. u rite as 
long as lie had somctliing to say- which was as long as lie liveii. 

And rhe ionger hc lived, tlie higher Ite set itis Standard for testua! 
niaterials. Ultimately, he was collattorating only with "Bapa” ^as lie 
called Shakespearc), thanks to tlie intercession of Arrigo lioito, A 
multicalented man, Boito was a good enougit ctmi{»oser to erciite 
But tie ttiok time out from his own rreaiive Work to applt 
his iiterary gifts to serving \‘erdi. ite was motivaied i>y the quite 
selflcss ftelief that Vertii’s genius merited tlu' kind of materia! he evoived 
for him in Otelh and Fahtttfj. 

iiic tlisrance from lemistocie Sotera, wiio wrofe tiir tevi for 
Nahticco^ to Siiakespeare-eum lioito is liardly greater tlum tlie distanee 
between \'enii’s first dramatic sueeess ami liis last. it tmght !«• Iikened 
to rhe distanee from Mo/art\ /hV H/irUthriuiff to W agnerS Ihf Mvn 
tvrsifigff. In eaeh in.stanee, a nuniel was lierisaa! from .1 toreigu sourec. 
hor Mozart-Wagner, it was the transformafion of tlu* ,Vwt,n/iiei, witl» 
its haiglish anieeetlents, inio the most alntndaiu of operatu* lomrtSies, 

I he model iliat first served \'erdi w as “ntehuiramma,” w hose ptoto 
type was the hrencli tfwhhlrafm', ereated tn Jean Jatapies Roussean in 
1770. A (lennan adaptation w'as composed Ity Jtfi Betula and first per 
formed in 1 77y. 

The eoneepr of ‘‘melotlraimna” to describe a eombinaiioti of svmds 
and imisie became so imbeddeti in the Italian traditum that, l*s the miti 
i8<his, it was the prevaleni term f<tr whai we call tiprra, The lt.dian 
score of Ri^olctto tieseribes it as "Melotlramma m tre Sttet» hmg 
into the distanee hehind it were sneh “melotlrammi’’ as llelhms /,'.t 
HonmmhuUi aiul even // lUrbien' di Siviglta, whieh Rossim talled a 
“Melodramma bnffo,” Hr/nmi eonld also he alliliateti with this tradttion. 
whieh broughr with it nriMivf» designet! lo emboilv the tmbulem 
emotions of the character who tleliveretl tt. 

Difiienit as it is for the dramatit* sopratuts tif ttitl.u to moee fheir 
voices as fiesihh as such an aria as ‘'Friuni, Fmani, itivolamt" t "h nuui. 
Isrnani. fly me away") retjntres, they are even more veseti \>\ the 
nritatmi that preceiles the aria. In substance, “lanani, invtdami'’ is a 
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classic of three-part construction. It takes in the opening recitative 
describing the circumstances which confront the singer; the cavatma, 
in which she expresses her hope for a brighter future; and a cabaletta, 
painting the joy that will be hers when she is united with Ernani. Each 
section illustrates a classic form of vocal discipline: declamation (for 
the recitative), sustained legato (for the cavatim), and exuberant 
facility (in the cabaletta). Such versatility was a common attribute of 
singers in Verdi’s time. Of recent performers, oniy Maria Callas was 
educated to the awareness that emphasis in recitative should go to the 
words rather than the notes. Such others as Leontyne Price, Joan 
Sutherland, and Montserrat Caballe are disposed to dwell on the beauty 
of their vocal sound and let the words—if audible—speak for themselves. 

At the outset of his career, Verdi accepted the textual material that 
came his way (along with commissions), grumbled, and did the best he 
could with it. This included recitative in the prevailing tradition (of 
Bellini and Donizetti) which was often stilted, rarely forceful. As his 
skills matured, so did his perception of what could be done by imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and taste to make recitative a more organic part of the 
action than it had previously been. 

In the great trio of operas with which Verdi made his reputation 
in the 1850S, Rigoletto (the first of them) begins with a scene in a 
ducal palace and La traviata (the last) at a soiree in the salon of 
Violetta. Music and dance are built into the action of both, always a 
desirable mheu for operatic treatment. The animation and vivacity 
which have given them enduring life, are not merely a consequence of 
the musical response the subject aroused in Verdi’s heart, but a product 
of the Creative mind that controlled its application. Text and words 

cMogue and asides are ali carried buoyantly on a surging undercurrent 
of orchestral sound. 


La manata is even more successful in sustaining a forward flow than 
which has a built-in need for a dramatic declamation in 
Act I by Monterone, who is being led off to jail for objecting to the 

1 . / ‘ 'traviata does not occur untii the 

so^rZf T it is 

LSnd! ™ng around it, 

that it bounds on directly mto “De’ miei bollenti spiriti” with never a 

sense of separation or even of preparation. 

Tenors by the dozen have sung the opening words “Lunge da lei 
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per me non v’ha diletro” (“Away froin hcr, rhere’.s no joy for me") 
as if mentally and spiritually impafient ro liave donc witii thcm and 
get on to rhe follovving aria. Jan IV-erce was onc who Hngercd oii it. 
savoring cvcry word and .syllahlc, cspccially in pctdormunccs rhai 
followed his participation in rhc celciiratcd hruadcast dircctcii In 
loscanini. Ir wa.s 'r<)scanini’s coimnon practicc to preparc the orches¬ 
tra—which was not conditioned to opcratic performance »hy voealii^ing 
every rok in rhc scorc a.s rhey vvcnr throngh the sctire ttigether. As a 
re.sult, therc is a celebratcd (privare!) recording in uhicli he can he 
heard vocalizing this episode. IIoar.se? Ves. ! hroaty? cotirse. Knt 
stili a niodel of st\ le. 

To me and to more rhan a few others, I snspect the mosi inspiret! 
motnent of La tmvkxta comes nor in tite dashing "Semprc libera" for 
rhe .soprano in Acr I or the tcnor’s aria atul the baritones "Di proven/a 
il tnar, il stud" in Act H, great as rhey are. It comes in \‘crth“s treattnent 
of rhe excerpr from Altreilo’s letter vvhicit Violetta tlehvcrs at the 
beginning ol Acr III. A mere forty wtinls in length, 11 can inake or 
mar any perfttrmance ttf La rwvwn», ;iccording ttt the inton.ithm atul 
rimhre its \’i<ilena brings to the spoken wttrds, over the sighing sotmd 
of two solo vitdins recalling a sirain frttm Act I. Inton.itio'n' I imbre? 
(am stich terms be applied to a spoken soimtP I hey can imleetl, vvheti 
rhc spoken soiind has heen so closely involvet! svith the nmsic.t! as it 
has here by \‘erdi. 

Many .sopranos who cati Hir tfiroiigh the brittle imistc for \'tii!eria 
in Act I, or accoiiimtHlaie themselves u* rheir portioti <tf "Dite a!!.i 
giovine with («entiont in the nest scenc, fall far short of an .n t'epi.tbk' 
.Standard in Act III. They have, ttj haimt them, almost any oper.t gocr‘s 
memorv (»f perhaps the grearest perfortit.m<'e of rhis sccne ever 
recordet!: by (daiiilia Mir/io, «sf cotirse. I httnsunds vvhti urre not 
alive when Mtivio died in int 4 (aged only forty seven) are ctmvinced 
rhat she musr have heen the greatest \'ioicfta of Iter time. It» this tliey 
would have concnrrenee of Ilennann Devries, eritic of the Afth'fu\ni 
in Chicago (svhere Mu/io spent mnch of her .XnuTtean carcerl, who 
descrihed her as: “without dottht the greatest \'ioIeH.( of thnt» al!Z"* 
In New Ytirk rhe vertiicr was less emphaiic: a good \'itdrtfa. amting 
(srhers. Hhe diti, in any rase, have an extraortlinart' llair for thts feat. 
which her recortling «tf the miti thinies has aggraitdi/et! for ali «iperatic 
rime. To he snre, if is easier ft> cteh a s<nmd into was. as .VJti.^’i.i tlid, 
rhan tt» makc it etjnally immediate for thonsantls in the tlteater. Httri, 
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Bidii Sayao, Licia AJbanese, Gallas, and Renata Tebaldi were all capable 
of performances far above the average, but this will remain Muzio’s 
scene as long as a recording can be played. 

It will also remain to Verdi’s credit that he and his librettist, 
Francesco Maria Piave, created an operatic tradition with their treat- 
ment of the letter read by Violetta (the earlier letter read by Lady 
Macbeth, is not nearly as successful). There is a letter-Tonjtmg scene 
for the Countess and Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro, but it is of quite 
another, less dramatic character. Such letter-reading scenes to come as 
Tatiana’s in Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin, or Charlotte’s in Massenet’s 
Werther, or Genevieve’s in Debussy’s Felleas et Melisande (not to 


mention Perichole’s in OflFenbach’s La Perichole), all owe something to 
Verdi’s demonstration that such an episode is dramatically valid, and 
aurally viable. Perhaps this is why he chose not to call La traviata a 
“melodramma.” It is, by his own words, an “Opera in 3 atti.” 

By whatever name, II trovatore must be rated the retrogressive one 
of the great Verdian trio. This is not oniy because it is, at bottom, just 
another variation on the theme of the “long-Iost child” or that its 
characters lack the emotional reality of Rigoletto’s fatherly feeling for 
his ravaged daughter or the hectic vivacity of the disease-racked 
Violetta. It is rather more because it has the least creatively conceived 
text of the three. In the opening episode we are back-courtesy of the 
Ubrettist, Cammarano—to the tedious, time-worn device of having a 
person in the drama (Ferrando) recount to a chorus (and the audience) 
“what happened before” the action begins. Save in Italy, this is a 
wasted exercise, supplemented by many covert glances at a libretto, by 
those who would be at a loss to know, otherwise, what Ferrando was 
saymg. The first Recit. comes on page 2 of the piano-vocal score, and 
the text moves slowly downhill thereafter, arrested and driven upward 
oniy by the furious musical energy Verdi brought to it. 

As his experience grew and his authority mounted, Verdi expended 
considerable quantities of the same vehemence on the men who wrote 
librettos for such later works as Un ballo in maschera, Simon Boc- 
canegra, La forza dei destino, and Don Carlos, urging them to give 


O the hbrettist for Ballo he wrote: “I prefer a good recitative to a 
poor piece of verse”S-though there is no assurance that he had his 

GoTsTk exploded: “For 

e, my ear Piave, let’s think about this carefully. We can’t 


Rccitatk'0 


go on likc this: ir’s al)Sc)lurcly inipossiblc with rhis tlnuna.''"' On t!\c 
suhjecr of Doii V.arlos, dcrivcd froin Schillcr, Cliarics Oshonu', iuifhur 
of rlie excellent houk entitled l'be Complete Operm of l'erilt, xays: 
“VVhar hi.s lihrertisrs were forced ro oiuir [froui the (irighud live-act 
drama I, \'erdi \va.s ahie to restore in nuisic; but, vvhere they actuallv 
alrered or invented, it was usnally for the \vor.se.'’“ 

It is basic \’erdian hire thut he married young (twenty-threc), had 
two children who died in infanev, and losr his wife bef<>rc ihcir tiflh 
wedding anniversary. It is nor so well known thar, having surviwd 
these disasters, he evenrually ac(|uire<I a lifel<»ng relattoiiship with 
Ciiuseppina Htrepjtoni, wlio hud heen the Abigaitle cif his (irst siiccess, 
Nitlmeeo, during a disfingnished carcer as an operatic soprano. At the 
out.set, they simply shared his rural home in Sant‘ Agata, both being 
mature enough (in their foriies) to vahie companhmship btit wise 
enough to reali/e that an indivisible hond might not, eventitally, sttit 
the convenience of tme (»r the other. I*he\ were, actuali) , niatrieti in 
iKyy and luil nearly foriy )ears of “respectable” life t<»gefher. (intsep 
pina died in tHy;,when \‘erdi waseighty four. 

One cau hardly imagine a vvoman better snited to he a composerS 
wife - espeeially an ojwra cotnposer’s wife than Streppotji. She kttew 
aml shared the values to which he was <lev<ited, She knew the ims 
begotten wttrUi of opera in which he hatl to fimclion and annrti his 
rcsistance to it, She was personally verseil in evet) [liffall anti tlehlr that 
lay in wait for hiin and songht to aid him in evading ifiem. .She was 
even capahle of sneh excellent advice as she otlVrcd (in iSs tl sshen 
\'erdi was riding the crest of K/go/iV/o antl /.a /rarw/a, w itii // tntvjtote 
flnished, aml complaining about what he liad to do nest: "In vour post 
tion, I wouldnh tie mvself in any way for the present. I shouid look 
for a librcrio I liked aml set it to nuisic teiflmtt tjwy engti^emeM ,ithi 
in my tmn time/ . . 

I llis was, ohviously, tot» good advice for any nian to lake front a 
woman, espcciallv from »ine he loved. Bni eventitally, and in the full 
ness of his Creative wdsdom, \'erdi came to (he conchisioti "ott his 
own." riuit it came to he AiiLi in which he wouhl immerse himself at 
his leisure was, in part, an acciilent of circumstances, I he pricr whu h 
\’erdi cited to the Khedive of Kgypt, who had approactuot hmi lo 
write an opera for Cairo, was pitehed astrommiically high frivato 
with a vtew to diseouragiug him from pnrsiitng the siihiect. Bm tlu* 
Khedive was not to he disetnirageil and proceedeil fo ntake the tirces 
sary arrangements for pav tneiu. It was, however, \'rrdi\ interest in the 
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synopsis of a story that was submitted, which led to his acceptance of 
150,000 francs. 

The form in which the text was written and the manner in which it 
related to Verdi’s music were in no way accidental. It was, in the 
nature of a project undertaken when Verdi was nearing sixty, a proving 
ground for all the theories and principies of recitative which Verdi 
had argued over with the many librettists he could pressure but not 
conunand, bully but not transform. The opera would be done his way 
or it would not be done at all. 

As a resuit, almost from the outset of Aida one is galvanized, 
transfixed, rendered attentive by-recitative. But it is recitative crack- 
ling, alert, not merely martial but militant, as Radames responds to the 
information from the High Priest (Ramfis) that the country is threat- 
ened and a young warrior will soon be selected to lead its defense. 
When Ramfis leaves, on his way to confer with the King on the war- 
rior’s identity, Radames gives voice to his hopes, perhaps even his 
expectations: 


Se quel guerrier io fossi! If I were that warrior! 

Se il mio sogno si avverasse! If my dream came true! 

Yes, this too is recitative—a Verdian form of recitativo stramentato. 
But the str amentato is a blare of trumpets (after the couplet quoted 
above) which alerts the ear to a state of mind, a range of possibilities, a 
whole vista of action which has rarely been associated with that term 
l^fore. All this, it might be added, is by way of preface to the famous 
Celeste Aida,” an aria which Verdi dared to introduce at an early 
moment of the drama considered indecently prematur e by many per- 
formers. (The good repute of the great Jean de Reszke, so greatly 
attaired for his Tristan, his Siegfried, his Faust and Romeo, is some- 
what tarnished by his inclination to omit “Celeste Aida” when he sang 
Radames, because it was too early in the evening.) Most people listen 
to Celeste Aida” to determine whether or not the performer is really 
a good tenor. I Iisten to “Se quel guerrier io fossi” and what follows 
not merely to determine whether the Radames we are in for that night 
IS a good tenor, but whether he is a 'warrior, 

If Se quel guerrier,” etc., and all the verbal byplay that follows in 
Atda^t mdeed galvanizing, transfixing, and inescapably magnetizing 
it is, m large pan, because Verdi injected himself into the writing of 
he text from the outset. He did not pressure, did not cajole or remon- 
strate, but demonstrated to his collaborator what it was he wanted. He 
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invoked his vast credentials as an opera composer to place ia rhe 
balance his judgrnent on what was vcrbally suital>le ro rhe nuisic he 
had in inind. 

Wliat it was, ia a phrase, was what \’erdi teraKal rhe "parola 
scenica" (rhe “word of rhe scene”), or as he e.xplained fo his lihretrist 
in a letter of Aagusr 17, 1870, “the word rhar cliaches rhe siraation 
and niakcs ir absolurely ciear. . . He ihen cires a pa.ssage frtiai the 
sccond-act duee of .Xida and Anuieris as renderctl hy the lihrerrisr, and, 
in rhe more poiarcd, specific laagiiage he wonld prefer, adds; “Hur 
whar abour the verse, rhe rhyme, rhe strophe, youexclaim? . . . When 
rhe acrioa retpiires ir, 1 shoald ahatulon rhyihm, rhyaie, ami strophe 
altogether and use hlank verse to say exacrly ami dearlv whar rhe 
acrioa retjnires. There are nuiny monienrs iti rhe rheatre when poets 
and compo.sers must have rhe ralent to write neither poetry nor 
music. . . 

In thc.se prtuul, rreachanr w(»rds, \’crdi wrorc his own Dcdararitar 
of Indcpeiulence from all rhe inaniries ia opera.s thar hatl prcceded 
indudiag some of his owa -and articulated a Bili of Kiglus for all the 
Iralian coinposers who followed. rhe exrenr to which they wouUl 
impleinenr rhe frcedoin he had aniculared remaineil 10 he demon 
.srrated. Of the cxLsrcnce of ir, however, rhere was noi the least pos 
sihiliiy of douhr. 

The composite Ratlames I have a.ssemhleil, tnentally, froni tlte 
do/ens I have seen ami ficard is as is tnie of many “ideal" tiperatic 
characteri-/,ati(»ns a virtiie <»f ihis one, a disrinctioti of thar onc. vSome 
werc good tenors, who hatl heen grear teirors (nor, unfortunatdy, 
within my hearing), some werc overpoweretl hy their snrroiimiings. 
Bur nor many were warriors. Ar onc point, Mario dei Mtmaco might 
have ciualhied, had he ruled his pa.ssionate outhursts wirh a hrmer hand. 
Asof his lirst uppearaace in New York (in Fncdai’s .Umm/ l.ewMl), 
his was the dosest likencss ro rhe fal)led MartinelH stnimi thar I hatl 
heard trom anyone, iadnding Martinelli himself. I hat great vingerN 
days as a heroic tenor svere behitnl him when 1 startet! ro u rite. Bnt, 
as Ratlames, Martinelli bore himself like a warrior if, jterhaps, tif 
live -star ratik rather rhaa tme anxiousl) awaiting his first commaml, 

Ratnoa \'inay had tptalities 10 atlmire as Ratlames, ami Carlo 
Bergon/.i had perhaps the suavesr approat-h to the top tone (13 flat) of 
any. Unlike most other siagers, this was close ro his best dbirt «if the 
evening, for the [xiwer ro override rhe charging bruss of the Nile 
Scene was nor at his commaml. Oddest, perhaps, of all who stotul with 
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hands clasped to chest was Jess Thomas. He was pressed into duty in an 
emergency and his aria came out “Holde Aida” because he wasn’t yet 
sure of the part in Italian and insisted on the translation with which he 
had become familiar in Germany. That was not a prime night for 
Verdians. Nor, may I add, were those on which Jon Vickers weaved 
and bounced on his toes, as though shadow-boxing the part rather than 
singing it. 


The instance of Wagner is of special interest because he wrestled with 
the double dilemma of composer and librettist. He wrote the texts for 
the music he composed and composed into reality the texts he had 
written. He thus faced the dubious delight of multiple success or duple 
failure. There is some evidence to indicate that he was prouder of his 
accomplishments as a poet than he was of his attainments as a com¬ 
poser. Or, perhaps, he assumed his greatness as a composer was self- 
evident, but felt he had to prove his literary abilities once again with 
every new project. 

I would have given much to be present-astrally, of course, as a 
misty, invisMe spectator-on the May evening in Paris in 1860, when 
Wagner, with his disciple KarI Klindworth at the piano and the great, 
but hardiy Wagnerian, smger Pauline Viardot as the voice of Isolde 
performed the second act of Tristan for an audience of two. One was a 
wealthy female patron, the other was Hector Berlioz. Of the end 
Wagner, who had intoned the music of Tristan, records in My Life: 

me. ergis remained dumb. Berlioz merely expressed himself 
warmiy on the chaleur [ardor] of my delivery.”w 

^ Berlioz had already expressed his lack of enthusiasm for the 
Tmtm prelude when it was performed in a Paris concert several 

Ten a'm ' ' t German, it would have 

roTnd;f ^ r ^han those who were 

• ° through an evening’s recitation by Wagner sans 

music of whatever new work the Meister was contemplating. ^ ’ 

The most famous occasion, of course, was the one to which the 
eminent Viennese critic Eduard Hanslick was bidZ in^Sdtl 7 
ear Wagner read his current version of Die Meistersinger It was 

■naer nmid HamlicS, though not much infopmation abou, his 
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part in the play had been circulated. Whether or not, by thc time «f 
this reading, Wagner had renamed thc character Sixtus bcckmcsscr, 
it is certain thar the mere associarion of Uanslick witli thc pcriifngging, 
faultfinding t«\\n clerk was sufficient tt» convert an adversary info 
an enemy. 

From these and a dozen «ther similar seances—including the read ¬ 
ing of thc te.vr of Panifal to a garhering of idolators in iJayreuth it 
may be inferred thar Wagner artached considcrable importance to his 
texts as things in thcmsclvcs, in addition to the function tlic)* served 
hini musically. For this, it strikcs me, there is rarcty a contemporary 
justification. Even F.rnest Ncwman, whose estecm for \\'agncr caused 
him to dedicate a good share of his life to documenting the umsic 
dramas and their creator, descrihed him as a “versilier" rarher tlian 
a pc»et. 

As an instancc, hc cires the words in wiiich Wagner ctmveys ttie 
rapture of Iristan aiul Isolde at their reunion early in Act II; 


TRisTAN: Isolde! (Jelicbtel 
isoi.dk: Tri.stan! CJeliebter! 

Bisr du mein? 

TRtsiAN: Ilah’ ich dieh wieder? 
isotatK: Darf ieh dich fassen? 
TRisiAN; Kami ieh mir traueii? 
isomik; ICndlieli! F.ndlieh! 


Isolde! Beloved! 
'rristan! Bclovetl! 
Are you mine? 

Now do I have yoti? 
I )are I emhraee you? 
Omx I believe tc? 
Atlast! Atlast!"* 


and so on, and on. 

Ncwman observes: “If this telegraph style, as Kmil laulwig calls 
it, is poctxy, then we shall have to give the vi'ord a ineaning it never 
yct had.”‘" 

For Wagner, such words served thc necessiiry function of verhaliz- 
ing the ecstasies of his characrers where the real rapture was htiiling ttp 
from the orchestra. I le could hend and shape the syllables as suited his 
purpose, with the assurance that rlie “p«>et”~himscif~-wouUi always hc 
in agreement. 

I his was, howcver, by no means thc only kind of word spinning 
of which Wagner was capablc. It varied grcatly in qualiry over his 
carecr, beginning with Riemi and /)ie flicgcmk Hollanikk In ihcsc, 
and thc succectiing TamMmcr aiul Lohengrin, the languagc teiuis to 
be formalistic and ponderous, giving rise to stpiarcly ctir phrases in 
recitative and repetitious rhythmic parterns. It was nor untii he had 
approachcil close to thc beginning of the Rhig (with the text-s of 
Gotterddmmcrung and Skgfrkd alrcady in being) that lic achicvctl, 
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on behalf of Siegmund and Sieglinde in the first act of Die Walkure 

a flow of words evocative of the emotions of the humans with which he 
was concerned. ^ 

It is precisely here that we sense a new maturity in the music of 
lA^agner (±e score of D.s Rheingold had preceded, of course, but it i 
suU m many ways transitional from Lohengrin, and blemished by the 
• °5_“™POS“ionaI mactivity during his residence-1840-^4 

m Zunch). The to „f Die W.m,e L mighty rnir^ZiT, 

h respo»ible. It stands almosf 

one in embracing, between curtain rise and curtain fall, a self-con 
ained drama It is, moreover, done with only three performers who 
compnse the characters of the classic triangle. ^ 

a rat ^ refuge from 

sourSTr™' '' but a woman, attracted by the 

e entry, offers the stranger a reviving drink. Their eves 
meet in a glow of recognition neither can understand. The noisy arrival 

‘'“''""8 ‘heir coa- 

clan It is h/ ^ r^^^ognizes the intruder as a foe of his 

clan. It is he, not game, they have been hunting. The husband retires 

Z WhrT^If differences on the following 

^ incidents that ensue, the stranger asserts his love for 

sw ^ in the hope that she shares it, and retrieves a 

sword buried deep in a tree trunk long before by a m^sterious ZiZ 
Amed not only with the sword buf with theZnoS^ hZ the 

aimsher Braut und Schwester” (“Bride and Sister”) as they dash off 
mto the spring night together ^ 

and they evoked from him a gush of musir^h 

S; r^oTztrvf^ tZVb Zd 

of SiegmuZZrS° d*^^ melodic urgency in the interchanges 
Bie Wei^ee 
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inany cxaniplcs of such songs ro sense the siinilaritv bervvcen ilie Munu 
music rhat prccedes the opening «f Dk Walkiire, and une uf tiie 
greatest by Schubert, his setting of CJoerhc’s “ICrlkdnig.” k is also 
auciiblc fact that Sicgnuind’s grovving affection for Sieglinde is phrased 
in ternis very siniilar to thosc eniployed by Schunuinn in many songs, 
especially “V\’idmung.’’ 

Out of tiiis background grew Wagncr's elaboration uf u device that 
can be considered Schuinann’s own personal eontributiun tu the art 
of the Licd. That is the arr of using the pianu, not increly tu painr a 
background inood or picture, iiut to carry the includic line when it 
soars beyond the range of the voice. A fainuus example is the setting 
of Heines “Ich groUe nicht,” where the pianu plavs tlic rising eliinax 
of the cresting mclodic line. ‘I'he optional, small nutes inserteii by 
Schunuinn are attenipted by .sume hartiy perfonuers, bnt, in all eir 
cumsrances, the tones are therc in the pianu tu .secure tlie tutwl ub 
jcctive. 

Wagncr’s expluitatiun uf this uverriding urge uf the instrumcmal 
line tu assert irself as the vucalist sinks back tu euumertunes in a lusver 
registcr is nut a discuvery uf mine nuich as I vvuuid like fu claim it 
but une that was nuted decades agu by nu Icss well versed a cum|H»ser 
uf songs (and admirer uf Wagner’s miisic) than F.dvard Cirieg. Writmg 
in the Cvntnry Magazinc fur January tHy4, (irieg ubserved: "In his 
rreatmenr of the pianu, Schumann was furthermure the hrsr, wfiu iti 
a mudcrn spirir, utili/.ed the relatiun betwecn sung and accumpattimeut, 
which Wagner has later develuped tu a degree th.it ftilly pruves the 
importancc he arrached tu it. I refer tu the carrying uf the melinty by 
the pianu, ur the orchestra, while the voice is engaged in the reeir.»’ 

(ive.”n 

Ibc n>citatk\‘! <irieg’s casual inmisiun uf this term intu a tliMmssiun 
of Wagner is huih aruusing and amusing. W^is it nut Wagner si hu pru- 
claimcd his aiiii fu hc “cndle.ss meludy" intu svhieh ihere runld he ttu 
clas.sificatiun uf aria ur recitative? ()n the uther hami, is it nut .i f.i< r 
that, in this first act uf Walktin' it.self, Wagner was inspired tu wrtte 
Winferstitrmc wichen dem Wunnemuiul” fur Siegmund, ,ind ihe 
responsive “I)u hist der Lcir/" fur Sieglimk? F,aeh is,'in everv irmti 
nulugy but the Wagnerian, an uria. («rieg’s referenee tu the urehestra 
carrying the meluilie line whilc “the voice is engaged in the ref/Amee*’ 
is a refreshingly eandid remiiuler rhat therc k reeitative tn W.igners 
mature w<»rk,s and nf where ir iiuiy he hniiuL 

Whar vv;is’ it that Heuder^nn \v;\h the effert; tliat ;i vam 
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poser who had solved the probiem of writing recitative had evolved 
che basis of an entire musical style? Wagner may be said to have 
solved his recitative probiem right here in the first act of Die Walkilre 
and, in so doing, to have found his musical style. 


6 


It is also curious, and revealing, to find in the same article a commem 
by Grieg which bears directiy upon the German Lied, upon Schu- 
mann’s contribution to it, and upon a notable performer who was, in 
herself, a bridge from Schumann to Wagner and to a century and a 
half of outstanding interpreters of the music of both. 

Writing of Schumann’s disposition toward. a melodic line that 
begins in the lowest part of a vocal compass and soars almost beyond 
the highest note it can be expected to contain, Grieg comments: 


Two mstances among many occur to me-lch grolle nicht and Stille 
Thranen for which one will scarcely ever find an interpreter who 
can do equal justice to the beginning and the end. But if, on the 
o er hand a smger has a voice at his command capable of such a 

in' ^ffect. Thus, I remember as a chUd 

m 1858, having heard Frau Schroder-Devrient, then fifty-five years 
old, smg Ich grolle mcht, and never shaU I forget the shiver that ran 
down my spine at the last climax. The beautiful timbre of the voice 
s, of course, lacking, but the overwhelming power of the exnres- 
sion was so irresistible that everyone was carried away.i» ^ 

The name and the fame Grieg has evoked could hardiy be more 
cen^d to the subjecn Wilhelmine Schrdder (she acquired the Devrient 

fS f, ' Beethoven to select her to sing Leonore in 

Fideho when it was revived in Vienna later in the same year 

From this emerpd Fidelio^s first round of successes in other Eu- 

fX theTd^^^^^f ^"‘^«der-Devrient was available to per- 

heard for the fifw r'^ occasion occurred when Fidelio was 

for the first time m Leipzig in 1829. Included in the audience 

f “8"- w-»imp,: 

devoteeofthe written, he became a lifelong 

Devriem I em Schroder^ 

a half later XTth™ T''" “‘l 

tialf later when they met m Dresden, where Wagner had gone to 
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produce Rienzu She was Wagner’s choice to be not only the first 
Adriano in Rienzi^ but also the first Senta in The Flying Dutchman 
and the first Venus in Tannhduser}^ 

Clearly her opera credentiais were of the highest, the reader may 
impatiently interject. What else did she do? In 1830 she visited Weimar 
and sang Schubert’s '‘Erlkonig” for the poet whose words Schubert had 
set Goethe, whose prior estimation of the song was hardly high, said 
that for the first time he understood what Schubert had done with it. 

In 1840 Schumann—like Berlioz, not only a composer but one of the 
most prominent critics of his time—wrote of a concert given in 
Dresden by Franz Liszt: ‘Trom beginning to end he played alone and 
accompanied [Liszt invented the piano “recital,” even the term it- 
self]. . . . Only Madame Schroder-Devrient—almost the only artist 
capable of asserting herself in such company—toward the end of the 
concert performed Schuberfis Erlking and some of his smaller songs 
together with Liszt.”^® Finally, it may be noted that 1840 was 
Schumann’s “song year” (he had written few settings of poetry be- 
fore). Having heard Schroder-Devrient, he changed the climaxing 
phrase of “Ich grolle nicht” to include the optional top tone (after the 
song was in proof) which does, indeed, complete the vocal line and 
aroused Grieg’s admiration when he heard her, and it, as a boy nearly 
twenty years later.^^ 

The ciear indication of all this is that Schroder-Devrient was not 
only a brilliant and distinguished figure in the concert and operatic life 
of the mid-nineteenth century, but the mother superior for a host of 
singers who have professed the same faith, unto the present. To be a 
fine Leonore in Fidelio and an admired Agathe in Der Freischutz is, 
almost automatically, to be an outstanding Sieglinde in Die Walkure. 
Schroder-Devrient was born too early and died too soon ( 1 804-60) to 
perform in the Ring. But there is little doubt that her performance of 
the leading female roles in two of his favorite works “laid out’’ in 
Wagner’s mind many of the specifications for Sieglinde. 

Lotte Lehmann’s American career came too late for Agathe in 
Der Freischutz to be included among her roles. Leonore in Fidelio, of 
which I heard a memorable performance (conducted by Richard 
Strauss) at a Salzburg Festival in the 1930S, she did not sing in New 
York because it had been revived for Kirsten Flagstad (Lehmann said 
at the time that she felt she merited precedence because of her close 
identity with the role in many European centers). As with some dis¬ 
tinguished predecessors-including the great Lilii Lehmann—the exten- 
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sion of the Schroder-Devrient line led her directly to Sieglinde. When 
the later (unrelated) Lehmann made her Metropolitan debut as Sieg- 
Unde in 1934, she was acclaimed, by one who had heard every New 
York predecessor, with the words “It is not injustice to her predeces- 
sors to say that she must be placed in the foremost rank.” And, of 
course, as a Lkder singer-up to and not excluding “Ich grolle nicht,” 
of which she gave one of the noblest of all performances, including the 
top tone—she was the greatest of her time. 

Concurrently, Flagstad’s Sieglinde was cherished by some even 
more than Lehmann’s; she was a fine Leonore in fidelio; and she had 
sung Agathe earlier in her career. She was also much enjoyed as a 
recitaUst. Neither as Leonore nor as Sieglinde did Flagstad approach 
the intensity of Lehmann, but the beauty of her sound was something 
to chensh when heard, in all its splendor and accompanied only by 
piano, in such ideal acoustical surroundings as those of Carnegie Hali. 

Two of the finest Sieglindes of the last decade are, without question, 
irgit Nilsson and Leonie Rysanek. Each is also a famous Leonore in 
Fideho, and both were heard as Agathe in the early years of their 
careers. Nilsson has been heard in many song recitals, Rysanek in rela- 

ttvely few. Perhaps for lack of application, neither has matched 
Lehmann in this specialty, 

If you are confronted with the option of hearing or not hearing a 
new Sieghnde when the next one comes along, ask three questions: Is 

a fine Leonore in Fidelio} Does she sing Agathe in Der Freischutz^ 
Has she a good reputation as a Lieder singer? If the answer comes up, 
two out of three, “Yes,” my injunction is “Go!” Even if she isn’t a 
superior Sieglinde, you will, at the least, have a story to teli your grand- 
children about the gifted lady who, for all her attributes, didn’t follow 
through on what Schroder-Devrient started. 

It might also be mentioned that, for an entirely dilferent category 
of opera smger, Schroder-Devrient was a prototype of another sort It 
has been written of this “Queen of Tears,” as she was known, that her 
singing showed “a discrepancy between the delicate organization of 
her voice and the passionate energy of her temperament.”^^ She may 
thus be afiihated with a whole Legion of the Damned-those with a 
fine voice too small to convey the emotions by which they were 
toven, or too larp m consort with the small frame they possessed. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini is an instant example of a tenor who wanted to 
do more, as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammennoor, than his lovely sound 
could convey. Teresa Stratas is a case to the contrary point: vocaUy 
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programmed to be a “Queen of Tears,” she was restricted by physical 
size to the fate of being called the “Baby CaUas.” For such as Tagliavini 
and Stratas, not the Olympian heights of Wagner, to which their 
temperament might suit them, but the demi-world of Puccini to which 
their physical attributes restricted them. 


7 

Within that demi-world, for those who must embrace it as their part 
of the operatic bargain, there is another order of values, another set of 
objectives, and goveming musical mores ali its own. Unquestionably 
the most popular composer among the widest range of opera-goers of 
today-Wagnerites come when Birgit Nilsson sings Turandot, Verdians 
come when Luciano Pavarotti sings Rodoifo, and everybody wouid 
come if Placido Domingo sang Pinkerton in Madama Butterfty-Vxxccmx 
is patronized by some, denigrated by others, and deified by those who 
love him for what he was: an outgoing embodiment of the Italian 
capacity to be both artistic and whoUy unintellectual. 

By this, of course, I do not mean unintelligent. I do mean that he 
could no more have written Gdtterddmmemng than Wagner could 
have written Tosca. Puccini wouid no more have thought of address- 
ing himself to writing An and Revolution than Wagner could have 
spent an afternoon duck hunting (remember the Swan siain by the 
innocent arrow of the guileless Parsifal?). In the aggregate, it is simply 
another instance of the abundance of nature in apportioning attributes 
so wisely that one talent rarely overlaps another altogether. 

Puccini’s talent was not for the monumental but for the micro- 
cosmic. His was an instinctive aptitude for detail, for nuance, for 
marginalia. He could, when necessary, sketch with broad strokes, but 
like his painter Cavaradossi in Tosca, he liked to retouch and reline. 
Sir Thomas Beecham recalled that “he had a positive mania for going 
about and hearing his own operas, whether they were played in a 
town twenty miles away in Italy, or in my country, a thousand miles 
olf. FVhen he visited England in 1^20, for the premi ere there of II 
Trittico {11 Tabarro, Suor Angelica, and Gianni Schicchi ), Sir Thomas 
engaged him in a page-by-page discussion of La Boheme. He came 
away with a score full of markings additional to those in print—as 
Puccini s addenda to express every nuance and shading he really 
wanted but had not included in the original edition. 

Puccini s practice relates, in part, to an order of composition con- 
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scioBsly contrived to be reasonably loose, semi-improvisatory, and sub- 
ject to the urgencies of the moment. Primarily, however, it relates to a 
desite to permit the ultimate in fteedom to the principal petformers, 
lest there be an external constriction to hamper the interplay of self- 
expression between Rodoifo and Mimi, Tosca and Cavaradossi, Pinker- 
ton and Cio-Cio-San. The colloquiai is almost always close to the core 
of Puccini. Even in Turandot, amid the high-flown language of the 
Princess and her ministers, of Calaf and the priests who are called upon 
to adjudicate his answers to the riddles, it is the simple, artless per- 
sonality of Liu that restores us to a ground zero of emotion when the 
others threaten to take it too far into the artistic empyrean. 

At the outset of his career, in Le Villi, Puccini inflamed Italy with 
the power of his promise and the possibility that a new man had arisen 
(1884) to occupy, far into the future, the place that the aging Verdi 
would, eventually, relinquish. There was considerably less cohesion in 
Edgar, which followed five years later and caused some influential 
members of the publishing firm that had been supporting Puccini to 
suggest that his stipend be ended. But the one who bore the name of 
me funder, and thus was the most influential, disagreed. “No,” said 
Grnlio Ricordi, “he is the Crown Prince, he will succeed”^^ (both for 
the firm, and to the laureis of Verdi, one presumes he meant). Ricordi 
encouraged Puccini to proceed with a project to which he had been 
attracted-a treatment, from another point of view, of the Abb6 
Prevosts Manon Lescaut, which had aiready served Jules Massenet 


Ko one even then doubted Puccini’s ability to evolve a melodic line 
which was supple and succinet, even succulent. Manon Lescaut is not 
o l under way before Des Grieux launches into the soaring phrases 

aiden. ) m praise of the handsome heroine. The open, frank appeal 

k wkhTh V"'"' fo hail 

the embracing word paganesimo, meaning “of our race ”25 k is 

sufficient to arouse the enthusiast to exclaim, “aLi The real Lcini ” 

"D™n?„ melodic phiase= 

non ,.d. mf. hae , charm and ardor tapoasible to resist 

««■is rhr^r T- ° (“O fatal temptress, fatal 

P the translaoon m the piano-vocal score). It is melodic and 
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it is expressive. But above aU, it is exactiy expository of the situation in 
which the hero-victim Des Grieux finds himself-entangled in the 
tentacles of a temptress from whom he cannot escape, helpless to resist 
wJiat nc knows will bc his undoing'. 

Moreover, when the sweet-faced villainess takes Des Grieux’s hand 
in hers and sighs (appropriately, Puccini marks it pp) “E fascino 
d amor; cedi, cedi, son tua!” (“ ’Tis love’s own magic spell; your own 
am I, am I, forever!”) it is the orchestra that carries the bewitching 
mought forward on the melodic line Puccini has devised for it, as Des 
Grieux exclaims: “Piu non posso lottar! Son vinto!” (“I resist Vou no 
longer, I am vanquished”), with the voice sinking down to the lower 
octave to three repeated Gs on “Son vinto!” This is two ways elever: it 
gives the orchestra a chance at a sweeping statement of the big melody 
an it provides an opportunity for the tenor to gather himself for the 
duet with Manon that follows. This begins, incidentally-by no ac¬ 
cident at all-with a reference to the melody of “Donna non vidi mai” 
sung by the “donna” herself, Manon. 

Says Beecham, in the same comment cited previously: “The evolu- 
tion of a Puccini style embodied the development of a quasi-melodic, 
yet narrative style which serves so well to carry the action along in 
his greatest works. We can see the style evolving in his earlier Manon 
Lescaut, which is in many ways a charming piece. Given a tenor of high 
quahty, it can have quite a success. Puccini’s gift for melody is apparent 
in the tenor’s song m the first act. ... But the other order of things 
only emerges in Act II ('‘O tentatrice, O tentatrice”).”^® 

The “other order of things” just described was no manic inspiration 
of Puccim s but his rational, reasoned reaction to what had been hap- 
pening in the opera world while he was growing up (Puccini was bom 
m 1858, a year that straddled the birth of Verdi’s Un ballo in maschera 
and the creation of Wa^er’s Tristan und Isolde). What was happen- 
mg had as much to do with recitative as it had with melody, and when 
uccim began his student years at the Milan Conservatory in i88o the 
new Ideas were as much a part of the atmosphere as the air he breathed. 

Puccini, as has been suggested, was nonintellectual but far from un- 
intelligent. That he was well versed in the works of Verdi was to be 
taken as a matter of course. That he had been indoctrinated in Wagner 
is ev^ent from the appearance in Manon Lescaut of liberal segments of 
the Tristan vocabulary. As Tristano e Isotta (with an Italian text by 
Boito), Wagner’s revolutionary score had made its peninsular debut in 
Bologna in 1888, two years before Puccini began work on Manon 
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Lescaut, and a year after his visit to Bayreuth in 1889. But students are 
invariably in the vanguard of the avant-garde, and Puccini was no ex- 
ception in bemg familiar with Wagner’s innovations. 

Thus, whether Puccini had any awareness of Schumann’s part in 
the generation of this kind of writing or not, he was exposed to it, not 
only in Wa^er s appropriation of it, but in Gounod’s imitation of it 
(in the Garden Scene of Romeo et Juliette, in which Romeo sighs 
ecstatically on a repeated C as the strings carry the melodic line for- 
ward) and in several episodes in Massenet’s Manon, The free flow of 
Instruments in and around the voice came to be perhaps the commonest 
denominator of Puccini’s practices. Doubling the voice part with in¬ 
strumenti unisons an octave above or below was stili another. Inter- 
rupnng the vocal hne altogether and carrying the thought through with 
a solo violm or horn or oboe came to be Puccini’s nicest way of telling 
a singer tha, much as he liked her/him, there was an instrumLaI colo! 
to be invoked at t^ point to fine-Iine the character sketch more 
precisely. Indeed there is hardly a resource exposed in Wagner’s use 

l that was not inspected, rejected or 

cc^ted, externahzed, and Itahamzed to Puccini’s purpose. 

mamre^n ^««0« Lwcaaf, is a score not to be characterized as 

^ture or immature, perfect or imperfect. It is music suspended for all 
ume in a solution of impulse and enthusiasm that outruns even the skill 
of the composer who brought it about. While it was being written 
Puccim took shelter in a town near the Italian-Swiss bord^r across 
from a house m which Leoncavallo was also busy at work. f o sym- 
bohze hjs project, Leoncavallo hung out a draJing of a clown to 

of “ hand “vT?"" the outiine 

ot a hand symbolizmg “la mano,” or “Manon.” Two works more 

:s?;o """ -e to bi^Lr: 

Z?’ of SUCC.S, of PoccWs 

the other The ^’ ^ privileged access to the heart of 

wan ■. cutZ wwtd lf Z' ““■Z”"‘«'“o- 

nman and that Giacomo Puccini was an impul- 
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Zn7 T' by different impulses directed toward 

hke o^ectives. The vastly experienced Massenefs &st impulse in 

iting was, as he mentions in his Recollectiom, to realize a 

ream which had “haunted me for a long time.”^^ That was another 
way of saymg that he yearned to convert the subject matter in a way 

into ZT ^he readily susceptible clients of the Opera-Comique 

mto stili another acquiescence to his talent for pleasing them. Puccini’s 
mmitment in writmg Mano?! Lescaut was much more earthy and 
fundamental-to establish beyond doubt of his reluctant under Jriters 

w. ‘''.5“™“ conditioning of the two composets tinds its 
.n Jp treatment pursued by Massenet 

d Puccim in one detail of a scene they share in common: the square 
at Amens where the principais have their first encounter. In Mas- 
senets tteatment of the hbretto by Henri Meilhac and Philippe Gille 
Manon has prionty-as a title character shouid-as weU as the first solo 
statement: Je suis encore tout etourdie” (“IVe seen so much that 
amazes me ) m which we learn more than a little about her. 

n Puccim’s transformation of a text by Marco Praga, Luigi Illica 
and Domemco Ohva (among others) we are awash in a sea of melody 
rom the curtam rise. Des Grieux is on stage almost at once, and before 
ve minutes ave passed, he has served an hors tVoeuvre to the evening’s 
mmical repast: “Tra voi, belle, bruna e bionde” (“Among you, dark 
^d fair beauties ), an arietta addressed to a bevy of chatteLg giris 
Before five minutes more, he has launched into the sinuous, arching 
theme that later becomes the aria (“Donna non vidi mai”) previously 
mentioned. Between and around them. Manon Lescaut has been on and 
off stage without so much as an arioso. If there is a suspicion from this 
at Puccini s opera is really more about “Renato des Grieux” (as he 
identifies himself) than it is about Manon Lescaut, it is not quite true 
It is merely a confirmation of Puccini’s one abiding conviction that 
there is nothing more compelling or less resistible to a woman than hot 
Itahan blood, melodicaUy conveyed. Bypassing ali the intermittent 
details, there IS no question that each approach arrives at the same out- 
come: Des Grieux’s degradation and Manon’s demise. But it is the 
intermittent details” that make horse races, and operas. 

Indeed, it is these “intermittent details” that have deflated the pre¬ 
viously mentioned expectation that a skilled interpreter of Massenefs 
Manon might readily adjust herself to Puccini. There is, to be sure, a 
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language diiference which might give rise to a problem, but the weight 
of sound that differentiates Puccim’s heavier vocal line from Massenet’s 
more delicate detaii and the orchestral treatment that enters into one 
vts a vis the other are more urgent considerations. Both Manons begin 
their adventures in the square at Amiens where they have been de- 
posited by coach, but they go their separate ways thereafter. 

Among the few who have ventured both operas and achieved suc- 
cess were Frances Alda, a Massenet Manon first (c. 1910) and a Puccini 
Manon Lescaut a few years later (her recording of “In quelle trine 
morbide” is stili among the best); Lucrezia Bori, who reversed the 
order, singing the Italian version first (with Ajrturo Toscanini in 
1912), then the French (in the 1920S); and Eleanor Steber, who 
achieved this “double” between 1947 and 1955, with French preceding 
Itahan. It shouid not be lost on smdents of artistic adaptability that 
none of the sopranos mentioned above was ethnically related to one 
Manon or the other-AIda was a New Zealander, Bori of Spanish 
decent, Steber American-born. It is thus a double distinction for Licia 
Albanese, born in Bari, Italy, that she mastered the Massenet Manon 
in 1947 before adding the Puccini in 1949. 

Of contemporary sopranos, Dorothy Kirsten remains the most 
quahfied exponent of the subtle differences that best define one treat¬ 
ment from the other. If she shouid, sometime, be moved to perform 
bothpms withm a week, she might be credited with the psychological 
physiological, and musicological credentials that Bori earned when she 
smg Manon Lescaut on October 28, 1929, and Manon on November 8. 
^id a multiplicity of other Massenet Manons, including Grace 
Moore, Bidii Sayao, Jarmilla Novoma, Victoria de los Angeles, Anna 
Moffo Mary Costa, and Beverly Silis, Bori remains, for me, the ideal 
embodiment-vocally, visually, and textually-of the girl its composer 
cfiristened a perfidious darling.”^® 

In his subsequent projects, as they matured, Puccini found more and 
more ways of tellmg his story musically and of employing his singular 
gift for making his narrative flow through words that reach the ear 
clearly as the orchestra drapes garlands of melody around them, rather 
than burying them in blankets of sound. How much there is that is 
conversattonal m the three great works of Puccini’s forties-La Boheme 
(i 89 < 5 ), Tosca (1900), and Madama Butterfly (i904)-which parallel 
erdi s production of Rtgoletto, La traviata, and II trovatore at rLghly 
the same age! Virtually the whole first act of La Boheme evolves in thh 
vem, setting the tone and temper of what is to foUow. The procedure 
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is extcncicd to both Acrs I and H of Tosca and all thrce acrs of Muiwht 
Buttcrfly, which arc, inore ofccn rhau nor, one snsraincd conversational 
iutcrchangc bctwcen (ao-dio-San and soiueonc near hcr. 

I his conversational conccprion was cicverly conveitcti to stage 
advantage hy the Fujiwaru Opera doinpany of I‘okvo in rhe prodne- 
tion they broughr to the New York City’Opcra's stage in the uy^us. 
Ihis rcniams one of rhe inosr engaging stugings of an opera I have 
ever seen. Ihe action was, of ctiurse, highl\’ stvii/ed, hnt it was the 
treatincnt of the text thar tnade all the ditference betvveen the luereh' 
exotic and rhe unkpicly sadsfying. 

When rhe Japanc.se characters in the opera werc conversing with 
each other, the)' conmiunicated in a vernacidar thi'ir vernaenlar 
rran.slation of the rexr. VYhen foreigner.s were presciu, thev revertnl to 
the Italian of the original. I his was, ainong other thmgs, an interesiing 
aflinnathm of the preniise thar the Japanese iise langtiage to eonceal, 
rarhei than revcal, nieaning. Ferhaps the luost extjiiisite motitent eame 
in rhe “Flower Ibict,” when (iio (iio-San ami her maid. Sn/uki, dee 
orate rheir dwelling in anticipation of f*inkei'tttn's rettirn, N<»t tmh 
was the langtiage pitinant to the ear and an inUlitiotial spiee to Ihieetni'-. 
chnging rhirds aml sixths; entieing liante Atiyake and her home eoiii 
panion Shiziiko Kawasaki perfttrnied iheir deeorative ntnal tn a 
willowy dip and glide, with a complete ahsence <tf angulantt, ihat cmtld 
only bc descriticd ii% cluH’t*<^gr;iphk\ 

Nor too many Hutterflies have the advantage .d stich phvMcai apti 
rudes, even when e.xposed to such tiutlientie siurounding*. as those ilr 
signed by Motohiro Nagasaka for a Metropolitan prodm tton „t the 
i95e)s, in whieh the aetitin was supervised bv Voshio .Votama, Aboitt 
all thar remains of ihat excellent vetiture a decade am! a half later ts 

thar everyhody stiil takes their shoes off befote emrrmi; lUtitertlv'•> 
dwelling. 


In Toiva, the converstttional aspecte are so .irtfullv embrtlsird tn the 
flow of the music line in .-\ct I that al! too nuny perb*rtiim of' tl»- mk 
role arc iitclined to treat ir, if tiot as an atii, then at least as .tn .inrtt.i 
or arioso. 1 har is ohvitnisly a misreading of l»uccint\ pttipose. atiil td 
tie character fierself. Shc is, after all, a reigning tpteen of the Hoinati 
.sutge ami wotthi, as a mere matter of professi..nahsm, has e more coti 
•stderati.m for the spoken word and what it should c.tnvev, 

Heie, perhaps, Fuccini sli.mhi tie hehi acouiuable for pari ot the 
hiamc ..for having his recitative almosi too p.iip.ibiv p.il4f4tde. In ht*. 
great middle trio the ihiti line .tf separatton betwmt rei ttattvr and ana 
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has almost disappeared. The most famous aria he ever wrote for a tenor 
is, without doubt, what is known to most performers of it as Rodolfo’s 
“Racconto.” This merely means RodoIfo’s “Narrative,” which is self- 
evident reason why the next subject for consideration is clearly at 

hand. 


III 


Arta, Da Capo and Othermnse 


1 

If recitative may be described as a penance, in advance, for pleasure to 
come, ana is the embodiment of that promise-which may be deferred 
or diluted, as well as fulfilled. The possibilities in it are threefold be- 
cause the involvements are triple, taking in composer, performer, and 
hstener. If the composer serves only his own selfish purpose, it may be 
a jpleasure deferred; when the aria caters only to the performer’s 
prmlege, it is likely to be a pleasure diluted. But when the aria serves 
the best of both purposes and rewards the listener with something indeed 
worthy of attention, then it can be exactly what is meant by a delight. 

If, in the beginning there was recitativo-in Peri’s Euridice of 1600- 
it was not long before it was joined by aria (or “song,” which is the 
Enghsh eqmvalent)-in Monteverdi’s Orfeo of 1607. They have been 
wedded to each other ever since, and, as in all such arrangements, not 
always happily. Though I have not meditated deeply on the sexual 
elements in that relationship, I tend to think of recitativo as manly and 
outspoken, aria as feminine and a little fickle. CertainIy aria has seduced 
more composers into excess than recitative and incited more performers 
to acts of infidelity to good taste. Were there such a thing as a musical 
Domestic Relations Court, the docket wouid be loaded with endless 
cases of recitative charging aria with impropriety and extravagance. 

In its inception, the arrangement was private and aristocratic. Peri 
and Monteverdi both wrote for the cultivated nobility of mid-Italy, 
who were their patrons and primary audience. Word soon began to 
circulate that there was something going on at court that other people 
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!=: 'uw. Xaturally, other people wanted it, whether they had 
, ‘z t: <i'rivated tastes or not. 

\ 'rtity; ,,'jer colleague of mine, who was both an opera lover and 
< 'u , c<.r nf fine singing, has observed in print: “The hrst opera 

* . f ./pencd to thc public was the Teatro di Cassiano in Venice, 

i^j7. The dedine of opera began on April 19, 1637.’’ 
r- . hv construed as a statement that opera began on Mount 
i•. ,ind has been careening downhill ever since, its descent onlv 

* . MfiUiiv arrested by latter-day Peris and Monteverdis. Henderson’s 
> .at U.1S dirccted, rather, to the point-as prevails nearlv three 

M «nr.,ri,s l,«r the Metropolitan, at Covent Garden, at La 

.A hat a pubhc wouid pay to hear, and see ^ 

V tnetim ..pera, as it came to be called, had composers of merit 
■ ■ •vthiw vu»rkshavenotsurvived. One whose lorks have sur- 
’ whose La Calisto, UOrmindo and 

^ ,.ave recendy been revived with a pleasure potentiai iktact 

' - Fo^^ded oppor-- 

oH ^:e¥er before Th^ ‘ ^ ^ illusion to exercise their 

" '"«■'•'‘■J Englishnta^n, John Evelyn He 0^0,12 ” 

' ' -^'-■^=’f^^^>pr;ngofid 45 inthesewids he saw 

‘ ha^iag with my Lord Bruce TTh., d 

' il 'i? j;, UiTh -uhoni he travelintrl Bruce, first Earl 

- ' - rii rfe Opera where before, we 

> iriu,«c,’by the most excellent represented 

tii, «iTk varietv of scenes painted and instru- 

f ;-T.pern.e, andmachinesfo^r flSa with no less art 

n. . . j W m the air and other wonder- 


t pSIrTtat^rd' “ i" 

^ r;:!'"' t 

,..> ..Far;„!^:T: b5n"„S 

■ " • tiirgicallv of rh ^indisclosed tifne “altered” fh 

: r™ 

^ -. .-ao?,:;:^ct"”T" 

,, ^ -..itiH ot and eventualJvTn 

-^5.. and I660S. QnotingIt " in 

"g an Itahan source, Pleasants 
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“ “ f'“fF-o- of the i. c^o 
for.«« It so . . . he had qmte a lot to answer 

rj rdZ 

to exclai?^.D^“ hfha ® . ‘“P*'"' ‘‘ 

The answer kVhTt- f ^ nightingales in her belly ”3) 

unrthX ;tL 7tS““ 1“°"''" “ p"'»” o" '>■' 
C 0 »e«tab,isheL„dlt: 5 'rre"te^^^^^ '>'- 

«cel pr=vr„sTK„ 7 rf„ “ P”'-"'■'o ““W 

implanted on the vocal linei tL „ PF‘“ “ *« mbellishments 

Italy began to^bl^f^r appearance of women on stage in 

from a primo uomo. investe^^heT^ learned their art 

had in practicing exerH^fc a ^ • years as their master 

day’s effort ThL re. supervision of every 

adLg,rjJScS 7 rc„rLT 27 ““p" 

f.e!a.,he7:Ltl 7r;7l'p“, 7" t 

an audience as avid as in Italv castrati acqmred 

fctinteamezzo ,o aSrr! ““ The 

P.rgolesi'a L, Se™ pa*o„. (“TTaeETlsTaT 
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1733, the Work endures today, aged nearly two hundred and fiftv to 

pJeasure audiences at festivals and during regular opera seasons world 
wide. 

If the seventeenth century belonged exdusively to the male sinuer 
the eighteenth saw the rising star of the soprano, which reached^its 
zenith m the mneteenth. And for every artist such as Alessandro 
hcarlata, a master of every musica! means (including the aria da capo) 
who wrote 115 operas for the male-dominated Italian stage between 
1579 and 1725, or HandeI, who responded to the beauty of CaffareIH’c 
voice to wnte the gorgeous sustained phrases of “Ombrai mai fu” (the 

provide the castrati and, eventually, their female counterparts with 
what wouid bring crowds to the theater. ^ * 

In many instances, what was provided might be the mere melodic 
e, so versed were such smgers in the modification, elaboration 
m gmfication, and perhaps the desecration of what they performed’ 
There ^ a pretty tune by Paisiello named “Nel’ cor piu nL mi sento ’ 

W uh is remembered by some as the subject for a series of suitable 
vmaoons for piano by Beethoven. There is also a written record of 

version of “TT ^ ^ Show off her flashv 

compo,«comrem.TAm“cetr 

Amid the numerous varieties of aria which ho^ 
begmning of the eiahtecnfh oa a • ^ sprung up by the 

aria di portamento (slow I cantabile (sustained song), 

rt, di brmu,, {whichTlTf « I 

should™*^. boshgled outfor ^ 

alteiation, as BalcW^F^ of individual 

m a theater, in the mid i6oos demonstrate 

strain is succeeded by a second c melodic 

TK», in responsa Ja marS 

r -—s. 
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A4enuer D.C. Ivrlmrnic dicl. m IhcWn St. Matthetv Passion is an 
am da rapo, iin us Hamlcrs magniticcnt “W aft Iut, angcls" f<»r rlu' 
tenor in Jephtha. ® 

VVhar came tu he cvil in riu* dcsigt, u as tfio latirmk* ft.r abuse rhat 
.t embodicd the opeuHauled nppnrtunitv for i.ttroilucing teaps. runs. 
shakcs, sudis and dimmucmk.s. divisions (splictino up the tiotes of i 
tune mf<( shorter tones), and other tlevices tnro the reprtse. 

As a phenomenon in itsdf, improvisation ts not uirhunt interest It 
can be «uertaining. antttsing, even esciiing. as has bec.i demotistrnied 
by )a/.z mustcuuK for ilecades. As part of a drama, houever. it nmld 
tend to be inrrusive if Nicolai ( Jcdda imposed hts osui itjeas ot» tunc to 
varv the repemton <.f the ..pening straiti iti \Io/art‘s -'H m.o tesoro“ ott 

.... 

The final decisio,t of the Clmrch to dtmitutc castrati from liture, 
cal usage lefr the public stage bare of them after .Kn,. No grett km 

uas has been found to persuade nature to produce, ge,ieticallv,\vhat 
society no longer allou s to be fuoduced surgu alit, 

Ihnvever. on an occasum svhen a tine nuvao of t.nlav sud, ,s 

Btnrh Stlis apphes her art to a revival id' f Vtan'. otu- vrtrns 

for wtder nrculatum of the great stocU of Hamld ,tperas ,b,r,v«’) in 
Mtmethmg doser t.i the ttrigmal vmn,l. l-or all iheir g.tiHl mtentu.ns 

a 'T, " li™ I,,- ,v4v 


n.i™,,,," fn„„ , “f' 

m™; '«ij i' n::r, t'-- ..!,- 

:::, 1 r;.r 
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! ht} ionged for greater freedoni, more poetry, a closer relationship of 
tcxt and music. 

The one designated by fate to become the voice of this discontent 
and tu write the first full-Jength opera stili regularly performed was 
the son of a forester-gamekeeper. Born in the Upper Palatinate in 1714, 
Cr.nstoph WilJibald Gluck gave evidence of musical talent in his' 
>outh. He worked at prosaic jobs while studying; at twenty-three he 
act|uired a nobJe patron who took him for a lengthy stay in Milan. 
Iere he profited from studies with Sammartini, a master of instru- 
niental composition. Gluck’s inclinations were primarily to the stao-e 
and he stuAed the models of the time with sufficient success to have 
«r>rb produced in Milan and Venice. In the mid 1740S he went to 

IfmiTVu numerous composers competing with the great 

Handel. Gluck was not much more successful than the others. ^ 

VkllThilT P^ague, Gluck settled on 

P<Z tnarried and went to work at his trade of com- 

L hp^Vf was slow to mature 

tUt a r'^°™ “ ” i”"»™”- He had, „e« ! 

iack Jf“T”" ““““«d . dismay- 

tht fespcmse was: ^^You have ^aTen far Weinstock’s Handel, 

wpera Here in Fnn-i ^ l • niiich trouble over vour 

»r«ghto„th.irdn.m”<fi m™ “l “““"«g that hits then, 

Jeath i„ ,;5,, dSp aTe&abf’'’ 

a hundred and fifty years ) ^ creditable opera composer 

» <Je.cripdo„ of 

«-t m J^6i by Raniero da Calzabid he was sought 

«a- urirten a text on the Orfeo leffen’d H courtier who 

Theater and been told h! ft’ rt 
-FK«ted, might be a possible co^^ JZ 

''hich would mostLarlv ^ poetry . . . 

«g«c declamation. ...j read ' v “te 5 , en- 

■ ■ • ^'"«ything that was Go^c b^ ^b"^ ' ' ' ^ hegged him 

"" "ta fS “ -«do acnae- 

“ust be the peculiar 
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exprcssioii of .sonic .sit«ari<tn") (iliick di?i;tv<i\vcd lU! rcstnircc iurro- 
duced before he was Ik.to, «r <luiiag his lilVrinic. Wiri, he 

apphcd himsclt t,. sclccr <.r rcjtvi, iiuhulc t.r tschuie, whnwnLn 
tnhatcd tc* thcir parpasc. I cst, vm*..l as wdl us in.strtmH‘«fal uutsic, 
dance, miiiic, .stagc dcsign all thc aris <.f thc «licarcr wm* wdvomcd 
Recirarivc is a srnmg clctnc.u in tdudds Orfvo as it funi iu-cn in i\Ti\s 
Euric/ur; ana, « hicl» had servcd .Xhmtfvcrdi in his Li DwtAt 
is prcscnr and licahliily accnimtcd tnr. a vtunus is utili/cd tn huniam/c 
Orfeo s licspair and tn rcpiicf whcn Fnridinc* is nMi.rcif tn hint 

Ta prcrcnd ihar (ilnrk vvas ain.ing to rci„nn .mera is prohahlv n» 
sound a ninral ti.nc iu' didn'r pndVss. fh» m sav tliai it was l»is aiin t.'. rc- 
fonn thc clenicnts nf npera as thev «cre ntdimi in i yh. mu, «ntu- 
ttnng ninrc drainancally cnnipact attd ttinsn alls r.msistcin is tu dcscriltc 
in cxact, factual tetins svhat iic atid C:al/,»h«|;i .uvuniplishcd. t hev tnnk 
rIte hesf »f vv-hat presented usclf to thnn. and. hy sii(ufacti,m and addt 
tion, rciornicd n int.. vnncthitig bettrr. 

Kor tlic Orfe. lic had in inind. < iht.i dhl not rver disrani thc 
singnlarly suitafdc sound .d' thc castratu, f h- srin tnl tite l ontralio eas 
rrato nanicd (iacianu (otadagni. wlu. vias eapat.h ..I an cstraordittaniv 
discinh.Hiict! v.ical tnni.rr, soincvvhcrc hctvirrti thc triu|nu/ai.tv tnde 
Htui ilK u.nmstakaldy irntalc. \\1,.,t (ihtck dtd d.srard’u.,s ti.c eas' 
trat.js pnv.lcp ut addmg h, ,dcas lo uhat t!ir con.pow twd virittcn 

km.Z-vn.lTl"'' '""f' .„„l 

mtruMve ctnhclhshincnts, tiic mitw ui (dtu k as wrtttcii, 

(iuadagtti imy ur t,m not have i.m, u.ihttg pann tnattt tt, this 
Mngolar c.vainp e ut toH.cara.UT, fh» «i ,s t matnt! that he vv .s no, 
tcinptcd t.i indulgc thc star sin|tcr*s J,, ea/,o priv.hws tn thtr 

"umws‘thc h s f ''‘ 

i n 4 imuvmmn ***^^'' l tir twn ^rr tinfli fmtri} ariin tiiif whrtt 

ch.:;.pa.,,,,,,,,,,, „ ..., _ „;r;, 

.!.>■ mdZ irrZi"f' ‘I'"'''""f 

rJmlr';.!!, 'Jui TTl' 

««. r ,,;, 7, ^ " ... 

h h ; trvT' 1 ' “ "" "■ -Icv» ,. 

luvc, ..."" ■'■■■ *i-' oos «s,! 
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circulated as widely as Orfeo did). Atia da capo remained in being— 
for a whiJe, anyway—and Gluck himself used it when it suited his 
purpose (as in “O Toi qui prolongeas mes jours” in Iphigenie en 
Tauride). But an altemative had been articulated, an option exem- 
plified. ^ 


What Gluck invented, as he set aria da capo aside, is exemplified in 
Orfeo’s rapturously beautifui greeting to the Elysian Fields, “Che puro 
ciel. Gluck is not content to leave all the ecstasy of which he is 
capable to the celestially beautifui vocal line. He adds, to the quiet 
murmunng m the orchestra (descriptive, perhaps, of an invisible 
brook) exquisite exclamations of pleasure for solo flute, oboe, and bas- 
soon. s is the first look ahead to the symphonic synthesis of voice 
and orchestra in Mozart in the later years of the eighteenth century, 
and ns eventual endorsement, on virtually every side, in the nineteenth. 
in • K implemented many of Calzabigi’s excellent intentions 
m ^ beyond question. That he forged a strong link from opera’s 

menriofr. ^e ignored, glossed over, or otherwise escape 

mennon becauseitisso plain, so basic, evenperhaps so obvious. ^ 

A Pwaade. The secret weapon with which 

Orfeo IS amed to achieve the impossible-retrieve his wife Ll Z 

wres^d fromTe erLnd 7 " ^ 

Gluck possesseH ^ magician. Orfeo endures because 

that it could ubieTteTT 

urgent purposerd finaL T^ Orf^«>s 

ond time. As often 'as one^' ^^teement to return her to him a sec- 
We that power is so per- 

operaclpTser^Sv^ed^^^^ -tances I can think of in which an 
is the moment in The Maric fZp gamble and won. There 

menacing wild beasts around him h T ^“tnino stands up to the 
ing sweetness that they are reduced^t^^H^^T ravish- 

barians» who serve MoLtato' do^ in 

“mposing 

ppcars m the workshop where 
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Sachs has bcen ininisrcring to thc anxiovis l''va’s nccds iii fooiwcar and 
launchcs into che final sranza of thc s<»ng he hopcs will win thc cnntcst 
and her hand. “Laiisch’, Kind!” says Sachs sniugly U) rhc incrcdulnus, 
enrapturcd bridc-ro-bc. “Das ist cin Alcisrcrlicd!” (“Listcn, child! Tltat 
is a Mastersong!"). If ir \vasn’t, thc opera might as well have ctnnc to 
an end right thcre. The proof k contained not in ishat. is said, bm in 
■what is heani. But VVagncr knew lie had won his gamble. Uc luui 
writrcn thc words rhat nuidc thc claini, and dic niusic that justiflcd ir. 

Bccausc such power inhcres in thc niusic, Orfco is onc of thc luost 
diffkult of ali singing rolcs for a performer to niakc convincing. When 
thc French refused to pcrniit a castrato to perform at thc Baris prcniierc 
in 1774, a tenor was substiruted. It was not convincing. Nor uiuil 
Berlioz agreed, in 1859, to reassess thc problcm and produccd a version 
in which rhc principal role was restored to thc alto range and Fauline 
Viardot accepted thc challcngc to bc thc lirst “Orpheus with her huc" 
was thc presene pracricc of a fcnialc Orpheus cviilvcd. 

It is every producer’s drcani to (ind an Orfco capuble of looking 
likc a Orcck husband, and sounding like a Clrcck husbaiui who also 
happens to be the son of rhc musc Calliope, and Apollo, god of 
Music. Or, if his aspirations are tcnipcrcd by expcricncc in thc operarie 
bargain, to fmd a wouian vvirh an ovcrwlichning ability to sitig thc 
nuLsic irresistibly, and hope that this will outvvcigh other e<insidcrations 
(which are, in some circumstaticcs, likcly ro bc of conskierabk* weiglit 
in and of thcnisclvcs). 

Of thc do/.cn or so perfonuers of Orfco I have seen, I wouhl 
nominate onc of thc mosr rceent, Oracc Humbry, as ainong thc inost 
pcr.suasive in appearance. Shc could have been a male Orfco (who 
marricd young), shc wore the shon (Irecian tunic vvell, and nuived 
bcatuitully, with a rrancclikc tlctachmenr as reserved as it was uneoni 
nuni. And she sang some of the (juicrer music extptisirely. But good 
as shc was as Fboli (in Don Cartos) or as Oarmen tmy prefercnrc 
among rceent performers), she could not muster thc power to intimi 
date thc Furies. And, in that, .she failcd ro makc explicit in rhc perfor- 
mance what (duck hatl made implicit in thc music, 

Sigrid Onegin (born Ilotrmann in Stockholm, of a (ierman father 
and a French niother) was a classic Orfco of thc thirties and perhaps 
rhc mosr formidable of all to hear. She was, by the time I saw her, aKo 
onc of rhc mosr formidable to contemplate. .«Viiything male liiscerned 
in her appearance would have been wholly by courtesy. Kerstiti I hor • 
borg, a splctulid Swcilisli singer of Wagticrinn roles in the furties, 
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presented an admirable composite, though she was a littie too wifelv 
to p^s as husbandly. Giulietta Simionato, whose power of utterance 
was directiy inverse to her petite fignre, might have succeeded very 
well as Orfeo, but her promised New York stage appearance never 
materi^ized. Asingle concertperformance (1960) was a modei of vocal 
deportment, with one coloration for “Mille pene, ombre sdegnose” and 
snotlicr for CIic puro 

On bdance, the most satisfactory Orfeo in ali respects should have 
been Rise Stevens, who had a good bearing, a well-formed figure for 
the purpose of male impersonation (her particular specialty was Oc- 
tavian in Der Ro^nkavalier) and a sensitive appreciation oLhat the 
role was abouu However, her appearances in a production of Orfeo 
conducted by Pierre Monteux cut across a period in which she was 
constantly appearing in Carmen. As a resuit, sL had neither the power 

Sce' wf^Ae^c well-focused sound to sing “Che faro senza 
Jlundice with the calm command of her performances in other cir- 
cumstances (and on an earlier recording). 

It mght have canght the attentioi. of some that the Pauline Viardot 
for whom Berhoa dehgoed his edition of .85, the Zer who 

ttnfh SlrvT' d“ ' 

IV V . Tnstan), but encompassed Rachel in La luive 

?erZ.’ ducena, Donna Anna, and 

M».. fo hr^stiog ehe tide of'“'o"“S;^: td“ 
hem to flow into new channels. When Orfeo was produced in Pari! 

inethei more attractive by improv- 

ing the instrumentation behind “Che mim r-!,ai» • ■ / ™prov 

flute solo now heard in th^ “n Tu « ’ 

Orfeo^s “Php f ' ” j ^ Blessed Spirits,” enlarging 

direcdy to a French tfxr ^ exclusively for Paris and 

declaimed plaved 

ed, played, and danced values evolved by Gluck remained a 
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lonely signpost on thc road to ;i rcvinilizcd iM-cncli opem imtil the wuy 
it pointod \v:is followcd drsr hy l.uigi Cherubini, theo by HcctoV 
Bcriioz. (;us \vell :is severui lcs.scr otticrs). 

A.S for Mozarr, ir was his proudest plciisurc ro reporr froni \’icntw 
to his father in Sab.hurg {in August lyHi); “Aty opera [Dic Kntfiih- 
rtmg aiis dem Scrail, which had just been inrroduced | was given again 
yestcrday—and that too at (>luck’s retjnesc. He has been very cotn- 
pliniencary to me about it. I am iunching witli him tomorrow."^ 
Shouid the conversarion have been carried on in their native nmgue, 
thc two could have complinienreti each other in (iennan tor reforniing 
Italian opera seria^ ptojecting the French opera to come, straigltiening 
out thc (iennan Sitigspkl, and, perhaps, even discussing tlte ptissildlity 
of doing soinething about Italian opera huifa, an tibjccrive that Mo/art 
was to rcalize within the elderly ( duck’s lifetinie, in l,e Nozze di 1'tgaro 
only four )'ears later. 


Whatever other subjects they niiglit have tltscusset! at leiigfh, the prob 
ability is that the luture ot tlie "nuniber opera'* was not attiong tltetn, 
A tenti rarely delincd in opera eitcyehipaediae (<»f uhieh I liave more 
than a lew), it is just what the inner eirclc <d' opera enthusiasts know 
it to be: an opera eonsisiing ot’ an indefinite nuniber td’ separate 
numbers {Orfeo has fifty-three) setjueniially sei torth m a list at 
the beginning of the seore, with a page nuniber utennfving the plaee 
where the beginning of' eaeh may be found. 

I his fornuilation sers'ed («hiek for tdl his operas, and Alo/art tor 
his. Ky this proeedural terni, Beetlioveids Fidelh is a "nuintier opera” 
and so also is (.armeu. \\ haiever the subsrance, the Itst of nuniber 
opera.s ineliules Alassener’s Matum, rehaikovsky\ Eugene Otteqm, 
Benini’s tWorma, aiul U*agner’s Elyi/ig Dutehrmii. Fven more remark 
abl\,Berlio/ / rovtvtv is a numlter opera ali five aets of it totaling 
fifty -one numbers spreaii over ifie «iivisions of aetion betss*een I rov 
and (aurhage. I his is two less tlian Orfeo and onI\ si\ more than the 
toral numbers that separare the overture fVom thc esit inan-h in 
Rmlgers and 1 lammersieiids 'I'he Kiog and l. 

An average opera goer eonfronted with this parriai sample of a 
mufh larger total niighr say, "Why shonld (llnek and Mo/art «hseuss 
thc matter- Apparently all the great, atul a lot of' very good, tavoriics 
of mine are nuniber operas." Only, ! svotiUi interjeet, tti a point, .Save 
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for Rigoletto and La traviata, the list is sparse with middle or late 
Verdi, with Wagner beyond the Dutchman, Puccini, Leoncavallo 
Mascagni, Debussy, Berg, and so on, without whose works the operatic 
repertory wouid be even more restricted than it is. 

The particular characteristic of the number opera—assisted by that 
useful table of contents—is that every element of it is separated physi- 
cally from what follows, usually by a double bar. For every instance 
of a Gluck writing attaca (“go on”) at the end of No. 13 in Orfeo 
(which is an aria for Amor) there are hundreds which end definitively, 
giving way to something, perhaps a panse, an exit, the introduction oi 
a new character, or a change of scene. If everybody is lucky, what the 
concluded number gives way to is applause. 

Was anyone ever applauded for a brilliant, forceful, imaginative 
performance of a recitative.» Hardiy. But audiences regularly and 
enthusiastically applaud effortful, colorless, uninteresting performances 
0 anas. When they actually hear an extraordinary performance, they 
y applaud for minutes. The number opera enables them to fulfill 
this impulse-up to a reasonable point-without interrupting the action 
H.C M construed as the ideal compromise between the 

Ita e and the undesirable: an arrangement that affords the least 

tfet soul food on which his spirits soar or sink, whose presence or 
absence sustams or starves the artistic appetite-applause. Alas! As with 

namedCadenzaandCabaletta. ^ 

grew up ch44 to Mo^he^A^k-s^^^^^^^^ «citative and aria, they 
empt her importance fas ffmw' u-u pre- 

offensive of the two, becaLe she^ ^ ^^he less 

her turn was over, could be forgltterSbaleto''"h 
bigger, more garrulous, and possessed of f. ? 

craveattendonall the time. " ^ ® appetite that got to 

-y be 
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around the cadence,” or final chords with which most musical pieces 
end. At first she Iiked to express whatever was on her mind at the 

moment, but as she grew up, things began to be written out for 
cadenza’s use. 


The source of cabaletta’s name is somewhat less explicit. Some 
people say it is a corruptiori of cavatma or cavatinetta, lueaning a “little 
song ’ but I find this unconvincing.» I am more partiai to another 
attnbution, which reads: “Cabaletta. Sp [Spanish] Melody in rondo 
form accompanied in triplets, imitating the footfalls of a cantering 
horse: short final movement of an air”» This has a greater ring of 
probabihty. What does happen at the end of numerous nineteenth- 
century airs (or anas) in an Italian number opera is such a cantering 
perhaps even a galloping, finale. Whether originally used for expressive 
purposes or not-source material is hardly abundant-a cabaletta very 
soon came to be not merely an awaited but an expected occasion for 
the performer to excel any prior vocalism, in a transport of untram- 
meled virtuosity. 


I am not curmudgeon enough to say that there is no place for either 
cadenza or cabaletta in opera. I would propose, meekly, that they be 
reserved to a place where they are tolerably appropriate, and not 
dragged in merely to make the next break in a number opera louder 
and longer, by the kind of applause that only a vocal frenzy induces. 

I would say, for example, that in the two works of Bellini which I 
would rate highest among all those written during the bel canto 
period-roughly 1815-1845, when the greatest exponents of “beautiful 
singing” flourished in never-duplicated quantity-there is both palatable 
and unpalatable cabaletta. I accept it with relish and digest it with plea- 
sure when it is well served in La Sonnambula; I find it doesn’t go down 
as smoothly or leave as pleasant an aftertaste in Nonna. 


As both works are by the same enormously gifted man—in some 
moments, the greatest of vocal composers-the issue cannot be joined 
on the merit of one vs. the merit of the other. The issue is, rather, 
which cabaletta is more in keeping with the happenings of the moment. 

La Sonnambula is concerned with the case of a young woman who 
innocently sleepwalks her way into the bedroom of a man she barely 
knows and is accused by her “beloved” of deceiving him. The cabaletta 
to which I refer occurs when she reperforms her somnambulism, this 
time in the view of the whole village, and is, of course, forgiven. Joy 
reigns supreme, especially in Amina’s concluding lap of a veritable 
cross-country course of vocalism, in as arduous an evening of singing 
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as the repertory contains. The unrelenting Bellini expects his heroine 
to be at top form throughout, but saves his most chilling test—the 
hedge and water jump—for the very end. In effect, “Ah! non giunge” 
is a cabaletta to a whole evening of singing, not simply to the aria 
which precedes it. When the sentiment it contains (“On the earth 
where we live We will make a heaven of love”) is performed as well as 
it has been by Joan Sutherland, up to the dazzling C-topping high E flat 
at the end, it makes a delicious dessert to a rich repast. 

In Norma, on the other hand, the cabaletta to which I take excep- 
tion follows “Casta diva,” one of Bellini’s most sumptuous inventions, 
a flowing arch of sustained melody which has been rarely surpassed. 
Here Norma, as the Druid priestess, invokes the “chaste goddess” (the 
Moon) as the Queen of Heaven, to shed love upon those who worship 
her. In its leisurely, languorous wake come the allegro proclamations 
of “Ah! bello a me ritomo,” a cabaletta which sounds for all the world 
like a militant proclamation of rejoicing. It is, rather, Norma, the 
woman’s, plea to the same Deity to “restore to me, beautiful in your 
first true love,” the man by whom she had borne a child, though her 
vows forbid it. 

It is brilUant, it is dazzling, and the same Sutherland sings it as 
fluendy as she sings “Ah! non giunge.” The difference is that one 
senes of dazzling vocal passage writing is entirely appropriate to the 
OTcumstances, the other is not. In justice to Bellini, it may be noted that 
the great final scene of Norma, in which that sorely tried heroine 
assumes full guilt for bearing a child fathered by the hated proconsul 
is one of the most nobly beautiful of all operarie ensembles-a rising 
tide of TOlo and choral voices in which were engulfed and carried to 
their individual destmations both the later Donizetti and the Verdi to 
come. No cabaletta! 


But not necessarily no embellishment. What was provided by the 
composer m that solemn resolution was not the end of what the singers 

cabaletta considered their due. “Nothing,” 
as scar Wilde so well said, “succeeds like excess.” The liberty of the 

invokeTf^^h outstanding singers of the time 

onlyfemale ^ ^ ° performances. Nor were they necessarily 

Of Giambattista Rubini, king of tenors” between 182? and 1847 

SLXatk “ w of ttol' 

stave h th ^ ^ Years Musical Recollections: “He ruled the 
g y the mere art of singing more completely than any one, woman 
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or man, has been. able to do in my time.” Despite this sweeping state- 
ment of high esteem, the ievel-minded critic of the London Athenaeum 
between 1833 and 1863 continues: “His taste in ornament was often 
questionable. . . . He revelled in embroideries of the phrase in ritarded 
time which occurs just before the close, which, however ingenious and 
wonderful as vocal displays, I always felt to be super-abundant.”i« 
(The reference is to PaoIino’s aria “Pria che spunti” in Act II of 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto.) 

Thus, to embellish or not to embellish is hardly the question. The 
questions are, rather: why, where, when, and in what taste? In his 
introduction to the republication in 1926 of ChorIey’s text, the late 
Ernest Newman asked: “Who today, for example, can understand 
the old passion for ‘ornaments’ in vocal music?”ii In the ebb and flow 
of time and custom, individualized embellishments had all but gone out 
of style in the twenties and thirties. But they are back in vogue in the 
sixties and seventies, and questions of taste are once more an issue. 

Little in present-day embellishment can be ascribed to an “impulse 
of the moment,” for vocalists, like performers of Chopin, carefully 
prepare their impromptus. They are written out, memorized, and fitted 
into the structure of an aria or cadenza or cabaletta as carefully as any- 
thing else. Nor is it likely that any of the three women who have 
recently or presently made a reputation for florid singing are wholly 
responsible for the style of the embellishments they favor, or even for 
the detail of them. 

For Maria Gallas, who reintroduced the world to the pleasures of 
the seldom-heard Bellini operas (even to II Pirata) in the fifties, to the 
unfamiliar Donizetti (^Anna Bolena) and the long-neglected Medea of 
Cherubini, the fount of style and the source of wisdom was the late 
Tullio Serafin, who was bom in 1878 and lived on until 1968. He made 
his debut as a conductor in 1900 and absorbed, from the older musicians 
of his youth, what was best ih the Italian practice of the nineteenth 
century. When Gallas was only a child in New York, Serafin was at 
the Metropolitan coaching Rosa Ponselle not only in how to sing 
Norma, but also Giulia in La Vestale (by Gasparo Spontini, a prodeces¬ 
sor of both Rossini and Bellini). Had Serafin not encountered Gallas in 
Italy in the late i94os, when she was drifting directionless, and dis- 
cerned in her the all-purpose soprano of which he had been dreaming, 
her career might have been quite different. 

When I first heard Joan Sutherland in Vancouver, I asked, at a 
social occasion a few days after her debut, “Who coached you in 
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Donna Anna?” She answered, “My husband—he is also from Australia. 
But we couIdn’t afford for him to come on this trip.” “My husband,” 
now as then, meant Richard Bonynge, who has earned a considerable 
reputation as a student of nineteenth-century opera, not oniy on behalf 
of his wife but in other projects as well. He has acquired an awesome 
library of rare scores containing the written-in embellishments of 
eminent singers of the past. These are the materials from which he has 
evolved the embellishments sung by his wife. His knowledge is wide, 
his judgment sound, his taste reliably good—save, of course, for a 
natural disposition to favor a form of vocal exhibitionism of which his 
wife is so skilled an exponent. 


For Beverly Silis, singing begins and ends with the influence of her 
longtime teacher, coach, and shaper of vocal manners Estelle Liebling. 
A singer in her youth (briefly at the Metropolitan, where she made her 
debut as Marguerite in Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots) Miss Liebling was 
one of the most sought out vocal teachers in New York until her death 
in 1970. Their association was indeed almost lifelong, for Silis became 
a Liebling pupil at seven and achieved her belated success during her 
mentor s lifetime, and with her constant assistance. For accessory ad- 
vice on ornaments and embellishments, Miss Silis has sometimes relied 
on coach-conductor Roland Gagnon, more recently on others. 

The ladies agree, in their mutually shared repertory (Bellini, 
Donizetti, some Verdi) that embellishment is desirable. But they dis- 
^ree sharply on not only where and when but how and why. For 
CaUas, “why” is summarized in the meaning of the word: embellish- 
ment is, &st of all, a way of intensifying meaning, underscoring emo- 
Gon and highlightmg drama. With Sutherland, “how” tends to cdge 

‘^oi^cerned, in Bonynge’s input 
Jid Sutherland s output, with devising embellishments that will pro¬ 
duce the most beautiful arches and parabolas of sound possible with an 
instrument of extraordinary range and flexibility. Words? Sutherland’s 

^ understood in “Home! 

Sweet Home! The chances, therefore, of hearing the text in “Casta 

With S-ll and bejeweled, are nil. 

Wnh SiUs, however, how, what, where, and when are bundled up into 

ig gra ag of joy, to be dipped into whenever and however the 

rt! r r testimony ,0 her skills, and 


As an mstance, in the common ground of their 


recordings of 
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“Rcgiuivii ncl silcn/iu” in /.«<•/«*, tiallas puts a nioving acccnt on thc 
rccitative and sings aria and cahalctra wcll, tiiough nor as flueiuly as 
Sutherland, rt> wlunn rlu- rcciiativc serves nicely lo flex licr vi>cal 
musclcs t<>r thc aria to toHow. Tlie Silis version is cciinpcteat: in recita * 
tive, rhe (irnamenrs iiunninced alnuisr assona as tlie niclndy <>f rhe aria 
itself, where rhe skyrnckers nf suund peak anuind (I nr I), thns display- 
ing brightiy her inp regisrer. 

It wnuld, hnwevcr, srrike mc as an elcmctitar\' principlc nf nmsic 
thar einliellishmenrs shnnld he deferreti until the line nf rhe melntiy 
has becn clearly prnjected tn rhe listener, rhar he may have srraighr in 
his inind whar it is thar is being varied. Ja//. nuisicians dn it, pnp singers 
dn it, even nkl rnck-’n'> rtillers in Derrnir dn it. 

I his curbsttiiH' npinitm was recently raisetl tn a pnint nf law w!u*n 
1 etievmnrereti a crtmment by (iinacchinn Knssini directeil tn a cete- 
hrated snprann nf the nitieteenth ccntnrv, (dura N(tvelh>: '* The repe.» 
is made e\i>ressly m» th.it cach singer niav vary it, sn as hest tn displav 
her (nr his) peciiU.ir eapacities; rlierefnre the lirst time the cntiipnserk 
musie slmuld be evaetlv given."'” 

Kinbnldened bv this preeepi {aetitally tn he fmind within .1 defini 
tina nf cakilatta), I ntfer nu nwn inelusive Hules nf the Rn.u! fm 
Artistry in Fnibellishment; 

a) iMlnw the cnnipnsrr\ nielndie line tn be heartl ele.irly atul 
eniiipletety befnre yn» enibellish, 

b) hanbellKh w ithin a vnwel snniut, nnt acrnss it. 

c) I)nn’t etnbellish againsi the ineaning nf the wnrd. tf there is 
sntne implieatinn nf tr.igie ineaning, dnn’t adil a frivnlmt'. 
decnratinn tn thc seriuus ineaning. 

d) Piit aside the tempt,ttinn tn sing \nur higlmt mite befnre the 
end nf the aria. It will be npst.iging the cliinaetic elfect vehere 
it K ninsf ve.mted at the elimas. 

c) And finally: tf the enmpnser's elimas tnne dnesii*! vtithe vmi 
as high emnigh, nr as higlt as ynn ean sing. leave it ahme. Me 
knevv etnmgh m verite ali the rest nf snmefhmg wnrth sing 
ing, sn lei hmi have his wav at the emi 

'Ihe last nf ihese cnmmeius was arnnsed by a snprann ia .» reeem 
revival nl Chmibmik .l/rdisi (Maralin Niska) vvhn endeil the secnitd 
att veith a tnp (, rather tiun the F (belnw it) in the senre, tlms tniit.it 
ing the pr.ietice nf .Maria (!,illas. At the l.niuinn perfnrmanee I savv 
in i9ty, .Miss (lallas paid fnr her misileed h\ missing the «nie altn 
gether. Miss Niska re.iehcti it, In» iint tnn weli hi either case tlm 
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singers were serving their interests. Stylistically they violated the 
composer’s, by making a vocal demonstration of what should have been 
a dramatic afHrmation. Performances of Medea are relative rareties, but 
the same disservice is constantly heard at the end of what is unques- 
tionably the greatest aria-and-cabaletta ever written. I refer to VioIetta’s 
scene at the end of Act I of La traviata. It contains all the classic com- 
ponents: opening recitative, “E strano! e strano . . (“How strange! 
how strange!”); the siow segment or cavatina, ^*Ah! fors’ h Ini . , 
(“Ah! perhaps he is the one”); the dramatically contrasting “Follie! 
Follie! . . (“Folly! Folly . . and the cabaletta of all cabalettas, 
the precipitous, heedless, headlong allegro brillante: “Sempre libera 
degg’io” (“Always free I must be , . For compositional, dramatic, 
and aesthetic reasons best known to himself, Verdi preferred his high 
C three measures before the last measure, and a middle-range A flat at 
the cadence. Most sopranos of today would be ashamed to sing it as 
Verdi wrote it, for fear somebody might allege they couldn’t make it to 
a top tone at the end. (If Violetta has done her job properly, she has 
already sung ten top Cs in “Sempre libera.”) As Gallas has recorded it 
(to her shame) with a top E flat, Sutherland could hardly do otherwise. 

Perhaps this is why Verdi increasingly eschewed the cabaletta (of 
which he was one of the greatest masters) and eventually the numbers 
game of number opera altogether. Writing to his collaborator Ghis- 
lanzoni during their work on Aida in 1870, Verdi observed: “I see you 
are afraid of two things: any bold theatrical stroke and of ?wt writing 
cabalettas. I think the cabaletta should be reserved for a situation that 
demands it. In neither of these duets is it appropriate to the situation, 
especially in the duet between Aida and her father. . . . Aida in her 
state of terror and moral abasement cannot and should not sing a 
cabaletta. . . . After the terrible scene with her father she would be, 
as I say, incapable of speech. . . .”^3 When such a consideration was 
mvoked on what became the most performed opera of the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries, the day of the caballeta and the number 
opera was drawing to a close. 


4 

Perhaps the end had been hastened by the overindulgence of the par- 
ents, Recitative and Aria. Perhaps the twins-Cadenza and Cabaletta- 
had “favored” their mother too much, providing more latitude for the 
singing side of opera than the dramatic. Even before Giuseppe Verdi, 
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who cherished but was not in bondage to the traditions of Italian opera, 
was ready to give up the number opera, Richard Wagner, who had a’ 
much shorter, less extended tradition of German opera to contend with, 
did so on his own. ’ 

As of 1843, when Die fliegende Hollander was first performed in 
Dresden, Wagner was a composer of number operas {Rienzi had 
preceded). As of 1845, when Tannhduser was first produced, he was 
something else. He had cast off the old skin and was looking for a new 
one-one that wouid be form-fitting to his purposes and designed to 
accommodate all necessary action without giving or constricting. At 
first it wouM be rather rough, perhaps clumsy, with the stitches and 
seams showing. Probably it wouid need work before it could deserve 
the name of music drama. 

Indeed, as Donald Jay Grout suggests (without saying) in his 
admirably informative, succinet A Short History of Opera (for all that 
it is m two volumes totaling 707 pages), Tannhduser is a number opera 
without numbers. Says Grout: ^‘The division into numbers is stili ciear, 
though with more sweep and less rigidity than in the earlier works.”^'^ 
Among other details, the inventory of contents provided in Die flie¬ 
gende Hollander is amended. In its place Tannhduser presents a list- 
ing of scenes, with a page reference to the divisions within them. In 
Act II, two such well-known “numbers’’ as “Dich, teure Halle” 
(Elisabeth’s great greeting to the Hali of Song) and “Blick ich umher” 
(Woifram s entry in the song contest of knightiy minstreis) are listed, 
but with no numbers. 

Whatever Wagner was trying to accomplish, dramaticaUy, in Tarm- 
hduser, the strong suggestion to me is that he decided, midway in the 
process, to abandon the old system and evolve some±ing else. But the 
mtenuon that resulted in the much greater fluidity of action from scene 
to scene in Lohengrin and carries us through almost the full length of 
each act without interruption is clearly on the record, in Wagner’s 

Wagner was barely through with Tannhduser when he plunged into 
the planning for Lohengrin in 1845. When the poem was finished, late 
in the year, he arranged several by now “customary” readings for 
fayored Dresden friends and sympathetic colleagues of whom—as of 
this time-Robert Schumann was one. As Wagner recounts in My Life, 
one reading was held before the “HiUer set” (Ferdinand Hiller was a’ 
prominent, conservative conductor-composer of the time). The poem 
of Lohengrin was “praised and pronounced ‘effective.’ Schumann thor- 
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oughly approved of it, although he did not understand the musical form 
in which I wished to carry it out, as he saw no resemblance in it to the 
old methods of writing individual solos for the various artists. I then 
had some fun in reading parts of my work to him in the form of arias 
and cavatinas, after which he laughingly declared himself satisfied.”!® 

So here was Wagner, not yet the “old magician” but already 
equipped to conjure Schumann into the acceptance of a new art form, 
with the bland assurance that he was not going to banish aria and 
cavatina, just recast their relationship to what went on about them. Of 
the presence of recitative, of course, there could be no doubt after a 
reading of the poem of Lohengrinl 

Nor does Wagner’s success in achieving his dramatic intentions 
require elaboration. Das Rheingold, which foliowed Lohengrin, is 
prefaced by a statement of scenes, with no reference to internal divi- 
aons; and so it went ever thereafter. Musically, he sustained his al- 
legiance to “aria and cavatina” without disavowing his fidelity to 
orgamc unity, accomplishing this either by weaving them into the 
texture of the music (as in the first act of Die Walkure) or building a 
aructure of which they were the crowning detail (as in Tristan and 
iiotterddmmerung ). 

There should, moreover, be adequate attention paid to the way in 
which Wagner’s initiative penetrated the operarie world, and even- 
mally compelled its consent. Much wordage has been spilled on 

agnerism as a system of leading motives or expanded use of an 
enla^ed orchestra or submission to rigorous ideas of unity of time, in 
the Greek theatrical sense. Not enough attention, in my opinion, has 
een directed to the all-conquering power of his dramatic conception, 
t e elnmmtion of the number opera with its attendant encumbrances, 
not only in the German operas of Central Europe, but in Italy, and 
eventually in France. ^ 

So f^ as I can determine, 11 tr ovator e is the last of Verdi’s number 
operas. He thereafter tended to a listing of acts and their contents, 
without internal numbers. As for recitative, aria, cavatina, and so on, 
he treated them as circumstances warranted and his own impulse 
dictated The longer he hved, the less he regarded the singer as pos- 
sesse o any privileges, aside from the inestimable one of bein^ allowed 
to appear in his works. Perhaps the subtlest, bluntest reminder of his 
aesthenc amtude comes in Falstaff, at the moment when Ford in his 
supercharged conclusion to the emotion-laden “E sogno o realta?” (“Is 
It a dream or ia it reality?”) denounces his wife, and ail women, for 
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their perfici}-. ThLs is a virnuiso air if there ever was onc, bur Verdi 
holcis rhe performer iii rhe frame of the acrioa, wirhoiir itirrusive ap- 
plaii.se, hy striking honie rhe ciraiuatic poinr wirh pile-driver force iii 
the orchestra and, vdihout a hrcak, .shading it clown to a mere whisper 
as Sir John appears in ali his finery ro be escorred b}- l''orcl (in his dis- 
guisc of Signor Fontana) to the wives of VVindsor. Wirh elaborate 
mock courre.sy each bows ro rhe orber; “Pray, do go first!” as rhc\- 
rcach rhe cloor; tlien the}* agree to e.xit arm in arni. \\’hen rhe cnrtain 
falis on rhis choicely comic moinenr, the audience can apjilavul to its— 
and \'erdi’s--heart’s content. But oac can picture rhe ficry old man 
saying to himself as hc plotrcd thesc dctails, “This is one .scene rhey 
won’c bc able to ruin wirh an interruprion afrer the aria!” 

Poncluclli’s /,.i (ifooonda (1H76) is perhaps rhe lasr well-known 
opera to be written in ihe number nuumer (though without numbers). 
'Fhis, as much as anyrhing else despire its frecjuent nielociic splendor 
anci sonorous enscmblcs--m;iy bc rhe rcason it .srrikcs me (and a good 
many others) as curiously old-fashioncd, AII of Puccini’s major 
Works are carried rhrough without preplanned breaks in the action 
althotigh there almost alwiiys are breaks in the perfortnance, by audi- 
cnce fiat and failure of the conductor to exercise his uuthoriry. As for 
<iiorcIano’s Andrva Chenier^ its sections are identified (with an ausrerily 
to challenge Das Rbcin^old) onls* as “ejuadro primo,” “cpiadro se- 
condo,” ctc. ('‘‘Fableau.x one," ‘‘Fablcatix two," etc.). I)ehus.sy*s Pei- 
leas et Melisande breaks with all I*‘rench opera traditionfow/h/MC, 
gni/n/, or nti/nero in being a line by line setting of Macrerliitck’s pluy. 

'I‘he number coticcpr has occasionally surfaced in recenr opera (it 
endures as rhe most fatniliar form of “musical"), most often when 
dcliberately cho.sen by a composer ro evoke a .style or to .serve a spccial 
purposc. StTavinsk}*’s The HaPCs Vro^ress is written as a number opera 
because he was matehing his musical maimer to rhe I logarrhian period 
(eighreenth cenrur} ) of rhe action. Benjamin Brirten’s 'l'ht' l'urn of 
the Serev.' is another kind of number opera: two acts, each of eight 
scenes, with a Frologue, and a ‘I hemc and Variations l to X\'‘ before, 
bcrvvccn, and afrer. 

If not all the recitatives and arias wrirten by Pueeini, Cliordano, 
(alea, Mascagni, Menotti, et aL, have becn in circumsrances “dramati 
cally true and musically valid,” if is a ccrtainry thar the coinposers 
were, more often than not, thinking in terms of such jirecepts. .Vlusetta’s 
Walt/, in La Uoheme mav not be exactly the sorr of thing one wouid 
c.xpccr a \oung woman to sing in public on Christmas night to taunt 
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her ex-lover (Marcello), but Roclolfo’s “Che gelida manina” is, after 
all, a self-descriptive Racconto (“Narrative”) to which A 4 inu responds 
in kind with “Si, mi chiamano Mimi” (“Yes, they call me Mimi”— 
though her name is Lucia); Tosca’s “Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amorc” 
(“Music and love I have lived for” is the sense of the Italian phrase) is 
a Preghiera (“Prayer”), and even “Un bel di” in Madaim Butterfly 
is Cio-Qo-San’s projection to Suzuki of what will happen “one fine 
day” when Pinkerton returns. Turandot is unquestionably Puccini’s 
supreme elfort to create a consecutive drama with solos, duets, and 
so on, artfully inserted at points where they are dramatically defensible. 
To everyone’s regret, Puccini did not live long enough to finish the 
concluding duet, but the structure he had previously evolved is suf- 
ficiently spacious to give a sense of fulfillment even without that 
finalizing detail, 


Is there any way in which a curious opera-goer couid identify a 
number opera, in performance, from any other kind? With a stop- 
watch, perhaps, he might make note of solos (followed by concluding 
chords) which are relatively brief and often precedcd by an entrance 
or followed by an exit of the performer. This is especially true in 
Works of a comedic character by Mozart or Rossini, Donizetti or Offen- 
bach, Cimarosa or PaisieUo. If the music comes to a full stop each 
time an aria or ensemble ends, that is the number opera in its local, 
rather than express, journey. All too often, the manners of the number 
opera intrude into a work in which the composer has made a deter- 
mined effort to suppress them. 


Even Wagner, with all the built-in protections he devised on be- 
half of dramatic cohesion, may not always be heard as he wanted- 
uninterrupted. This is a curiously localized contradiction: interruptions 
are rare in a performance of Tristan or Meistersinger but may crop up 
in Lohengrm or Walkure. I refer not to a tenor’s farewell to the Swan 
or to a soprano s singing of Elsa’s Traum” or to Sieglinde’s “Du bist 
der Lenz,” but, rather, to the delivery by Ortrud of a few measures 
m which she denounces her antagonists and invokes her pagan gods 
to undo them, or to Briinnhilde, who exercises her agiliry in the 
att e cry o t e Walkure. At some time, in some circumstance, a 
chumann-Hemk or a LUli Lehmann may have delivered these measures 
m a manner that provoked applause in Hamburg or Vienna. It has now 
become what is known as a “tradition” that every Ortrud or Briinnhilde 

ght. More often than not the outburst is begun by a husband, friend. 
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or canip follovvcr hoping ro pick up a fcw persuadtiblc others. I arn 
glad to siy thc ctFort usually faiis. 

In t()<j many instances tjf stoppagcs iii other works whtrc thcy wcrc 
not inrciulcd {Ahia a.s m iastaivce, <>r Samson et Dalila) it is a mattcr 
of “busincss as usual" -mcaning favoririsni to thc vcrv prcscnt per¬ 
former over thc absciit comjHiscr. ‘There are iiot t(»o many singers wlio 
would inrcllcctualizc rite (.iitfcrcnce bctwecn a mimbcr opera and any 
other kind, and if they liave snng a solo wcll emsugh to be appluudcd, 
God kmnvs, they are going to expect their rewaril. Nor can thc best- 
intentioned impresario curb thc practice by adtnonishing the andiencc 
—hy means of a printed n<»te in the program- -not t<t applaud while thc 
music is in progress. ( The <mes u ho lead the applanse probably tlon't 
read thc program anyway.) The besr that can be dtme is to esiablish 
housc rules to prevent sttch an incident as happened vvlien the andiencc 
appluudcd a tenor’s perbirnuince of the “Air *le Fleiir" in iiarmen. Ue 
stood uj>, took his bow, atul knelt dovvn agaiti to rest his head in 
GarmeiTs lap. The happening was the iimre tuiiable beeause the audt 
ence inchuled Alherr Tinstein, a music lover as veell as an eminent 
plusicist, svho must have womiered to vvhat all this was relative. 

In current practice, the singer is directed to maiitiain the posture 
that prevailed at the end of the aria and not to smile, nod his head, <»r 
othetwise ste|t out of character. This proccilure originalis arousci! siane 
grunihling, for not manv singers are as phihisoplncally minded ab«nn 
itas was the late Richard Tucker. \\*hen I encountered hittt a fesv days 
after this <»rder uas issued at the old .Metnijtolitan Opera Ihnise. t 
askcd him vvhat he thought «tf the nile. His unsvver \v,is; "If it's the 
.same for everyhody, vvhat ditference does it m.ike^” 

Of ctmrse, the vvorst of all pitssible circumst.mces is the otie m 
vvhich the jierformer being applatidcd also has the nest uYm/. ToscaA 
“Vissi d’arte. vissi d’amore'’ is one famous esatnple in vvhich, after lier 
concluding "Mi vuoi supplice ai tuoi piedi"" ("Must ! kneeling heg f«ir 
mercy?’'i, 'Tosca eveniually sings: ‘'\’edi" ("Behold me"|, If she 
doesift raise her heail and iook at the lanuhutor indteating her readi 
ness to proceevi he is powerless 10 do anything vvith the follovving 
chords. A rare esrepiitin to ordinarv [uaicedure o»Tnrrevl vvheii Mont 
serrat Oalialle, having snng verv veell the gre.» aria ".Xrrigo! ah parli 
a un core" in / {'o/m sidHam, was resoutulingly acclaimcd bv the 
audience. The applause vvrm 011 so hmg, indeed. liiat, smilmg f«t cover 
her emharrassment, fAhallr motioned for the audience 10 desist aml 
Ict the perfttrmance go on. 1 sliall hnig remember that restraiited Inu 
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thoughtful gesture. Unfortunately, the same singer gave us, more re- 
cently, a negative reason for remembering her even longer. The opera 
was La Boheme, in which she appeared for the first time in New York 
in the same cast with Luciano Pavarotti. When the audience exploded 
in applause for his singing of the Racconto, Caballe, sitting on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in the costume of Mimi, graciouslv 
added her handclaps to ali the others. 

Of course, a singer can—in some circumstances—appear to be tak- 
ing the law in his or her own hands, as happened on an evening when 
Zinka Milanov was singing in a performance of La Gioconda at which 
I was present. Midway in Act II, the Laura of the evening (Nell 
R^ldn) was vibrantly applauded for her singing of “Stella dei marinar” 

( Star of the seafarer”) which ends with a plea for the Virgin to “dis- 
cenda la tua benidizione” (“bestow your benediction") on her love. 
When Milanov, apparently irked by the duration of the applause’ 
walked onto it from the wings, the conductor had little choice but get 
on with the performance. What the score called for the soprano to 
deliver were the curiously appropriate next words: “E un anat^ma” 

( And a curse ). 

On balmce, the operatic involvement may arouse human factors 
aymg to do with more than vocal aptitude and resource. It may in- 
need appeasement of a deep-down psychological 

friend wh u nineteenth century writing to a 

cause her to wander to ^ thJ^ the exigencies of her disease will 
and disvust of those whn ®®tth until the boredom 

She ™the'XrM?Gfu’ 7"™ '“«"'Wge of the subject. 
become tS'' 7. "“PP”” time, 

Frenh wi, 

was “a craving for applause.”^* ^ ^ 

tion, as Leontyne PriLTaT been”^ applause may be a greater satisfac- 

cost a career, as soprano Gianna d’Angelo discovereT durTn 7 a peZ 
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foniumcc of Rigok'tto iir rhe ncvv Mctropolitun in thc late ty<V<is. She 
was having a not tno gnnd evenittg as (lilda, witli an iittstcady perfur- 
mance of “('.an» notnc"~hut it was not signiticanrly ittfcrior tu nihcr 
pcrformanccs bv youngish sopranos which luivc been Itcard o(F and ot» 
in New York over the \ears. I bis one, howevcr, encountered the 
presence of a. scatrering <if vulgar-niinded listeners, who nnloose<l tlu* 
raresr of sounds fo i»c beard itt an Xtnerican rheater; a cluirns of buos. 
Despite thc conrrary, cnamraging cointianirs <»f ihose who thonght 
she had been shahbily treated, Miss il* \ngelo was so nnncrvcd that she 
has not snng in a New Vt>rk perfonnance of itpera sittee. 

Ftjrtimarely, rhe issne is not invariabty joined in the narrttw tmisieal 
Strairs of Messina ftctween the Scylla of recifative aml tlte CharytHlis 
of aria. There is an cscape now and then to a broader, if perhaps more 
nirbulcnt, water, where a challenge awaits that is soim* of each atiii a 
littlc more tltan both. 
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If recitative and aria were the total vocal requirenicnrs for a sarisfactorv 
opera, Handers Serse would have provided an idcal, pcrniancnr solu- 
tion in the 1740S. For it, Handel conceived a setjucncc of thiity of onc, 
thirty of the other: recitative and aria, recitative and aria, thirr\' tinics 
over. It is a scheme arresting in its simplicity and di-sarining in its 
symmetry. Serse, however, did not fare too wcll hi.storically,\‘vcn if 

One of its thirty numbers became the most celebrated nicloti\- ! lantlcl 
ever wrote (as the “Largo”). 

As an alternative to recitative and aria-or their .spincibs, cader/a 
and cabaletta-dramatic necessity and compositional craft cvolvcd an 
“ Wn, eventually, as the (rAay-na). ,SVcv.r, of 

Ihich •''■‘‘"‘0 lau' of usage 

which produced opera itself as a contraction for opera mmica (mem- 

nology for the purpose it serves: to denote a seif-conraincd scinncnr 

*e:SpS: “4“ ‘T 

Io i means the compo.s rion whetiier 

it is the performer or the character Actnnilu rh. ^ '-'‘"on, u iictlitr 

camp I? r t. ^^tually, the sainc usairc Unm aixo 

performer adroit at making off with honLs 

orfilm. ® fionors m a segment of a play 
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Should che qucstion arise “Mow ctm you teli a scem from an aria?" 
the only honcst answer is “You can’t, always.” Nor are the reprinted 
scores of cightecnth- aml ninctccnili-ccntury stHtrcs ahvays dcpetulabk. 
Such scores are, in che inain, unrcsponsive ro uny coiisidcration hiir the 
commcrcial. Sonic arc cditcd with niorc care clian othcrs, liut cvcn the 
best nui}- not rcprodiicc the prccisc words of rhc coniposcr in idcntifv- 
ing time and placc of acfitm, or suh-hcadings of conrcnt. 

I do, howcvcr, havc a ndc of tluimh ro suggcst. If the perhinncr is 
on the srage alonc, it is a good clumcc rliat what will ensue is a 
of some sorr (more often than not, the ctiuivalem of a solilotpiy in a 
spoketi tlraina). Au ada is Icss likcly to hc perfonned by a perstm \vh*> 
occupies rhc stage alone; often the srage is shared by soincone to wlutm 
the aria is addressed, and wlui will, evcntually, inake a rcsptmse. 

Ihe st'k'thi is, in ail instaures, a testing ground for ehataeteri/aiioii, 
for projecrion of personality, for the denumstration of dramatie 
capahility ratiier than lyrie tiunigh the two may eoesist and b*r 
focusiiig the anention of the aiulienee on sume essciitial (»art <if' tlte 
opera rather than a passing phase of ir. VVVre it sung rather ilum spoketi 
(and at soiuewhat greater length), \ iolerta\ reatlmg of the letter in ihe 
lasr aet td l.,t travuita would be an eseelletu instante of a tlraniarie 
scene. As ir is, I wtntki klentifv “Ritorna vim itor!" in Ahk as the rsaet 
exampic. Aitia is aktne; she has pieked tip the last wtirtls «d' the preeetl 
ing cmenibk*\ eelebration ol Radames' appoitmnenf to leatl the tlefensr 
of their etimmon eoumrv aml turnctl them to an entirely thtiVrew 
nieiming. I luy are the esaet svntboK af her tlileniina. as the mnv gen 
erars lieloveil «wt/ ilie tiaughtcr of a king he is abont n» oppose, 

Vertii applies ali his skili tti plaeing side hy side the negative and 
the aflirinative, ihe eruneh hetween lovc aiul lovahv, hi the tiatnrr of 
ihings, the sporlight R not only on the eharat ter heing portras ed. hnt 
on the performer herseif. Can she hoUl the stage alone'' Is shr td‘ rhr 
dramatie stature to replaee the hundreds who have just lefi it- Will the 
drama move forward or he impeded hy what she lioes' 1 hese are stmie 
of the vahies whteh tuake the teewu the testing groiintl it is, 

Ho far as I ean determinr, ii<» romposer ever sat down of a morntHg 
and saul, “'rtHlav I am going to eompose the first u'fm dntwwtirna 
The eoneept is one that eiiiergetl fr<*m a varietv of tlramafie t trenm. 
statues, eertainis in response to an operatie siination m «hieh a rentral 
tharatter is tonironted by a turn <if events <‘baliengiiig, troiiblttig, 
angering, eneouraging, or otherwisr productive of l onflk ting rtnotions, 
What at first migbt have been tcntative bttt promising, etfet tive bnt 
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incomplete, was added to over decades and centuries, enriched by the 
instincts of talent and the overriding thrust of genius. 

I stress the factor of contrast because the scena drammatica is cus- 
tomarily painted on a broader canvas than an aria and embodies several 
changes of tempo to accommodate vacillations of impulse, with or 
without affirmative resolutiori. It may not always end with a vocal 
flourish and a top tone. It may shade down to a fianissimo, as befits a 
character brooding, lost in thought, and thereby draw the audience 
more deeply into his/her dilemma (as, indeed, "Ritorna vincitor!’’ 
does). 

My nomination for a point of beginning of scena drammatica^ both 
well known today and aesthetically valid-though I cannot vouch for 
historical primacy-is “Divinites du Styx” in Gluck’s Alceste, This 
sublime episode contains many of the elements previously defined as 
characteristic of the genre: a character alone on a stage, a serious 
emotional problem, several vacillations of impulse-and a nonaffirma- 
tive outcome. 


It is, moreover, an elaboration of what was previously known in 
French as an air declame (“declamatory song”). And Alceste does, 
indeed, declaim her intentions to the gods of the Underworld that she 
will, by forfeiture of her own life, meet their requirements for the 
recovery of her ailing husband, Admetus (an inversion, as is readily ap¬ 
parent, of the Central situation of Orfeo). The scene begins and ends 
Tt, **^*^^’ ^ dozen tempo changes in the many measures between. 

The Word “aria” does not appear in the original score. “Scene” does. 

In accordance with common practice of the time, Mozart used 
aria to identify the two solo segments for Donna Anna in Don 
Giovmm (a work that I think of as an eighteenth-century projection 
of a mneteenth-century fulffllment). The first (the recitative begins 
on J^jio, son morta!”) is an anguished outcry of Anna to her 
feithful bodyguard that she has recognized from his voice and manner, 
Don Giovanni as her father’s kiUer, and that her honor demands his 
pumshment. In the other episode, much later in the action, Donna 
^a responds to Ottavio’s complaint that she is being unfair to him 
y elaying their marriage with the words “Non mi dir” (“Do not 
teli me ) and the melodic assurance that the wedding will come when 
uer time of mourning is passed. 

director’s prerogative to decide 
wheAer Don Ottavio remains on the stage when she launches into the 
florid segment of the air or quietiy withdraws so that he need not hear 
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again what he has hcartl st» many cimcs hcfore. I, pcrstsiiaii)', am all for 
wichdrawal, ro avtiid tmc <»f tlu)sc typically t»pt;ratic monicius wiicn 
a performer who has liad irt» part in provoking applause (indeed, has 
to feign indiflercncc to how well a parrner is performing a difiiculc 
task) has rt> stand b\ mutely rhrough tlie response that foll(»ws. More- 
over, the Itrief recirative in wliich I)on Ortavio comments t)n Anna’s 
staremenr is tiften tunirreti, Icaving [»im no further function in this 
cpist>de. l hc resuit luiglir he dcscrihcti as a scc/hi dnvumjtica in spite 
of itself. 

Joan Sutherland has nor, ro my kntiwledge, yer performetl Aleeste 
publicly, bur there is every reast.n n. believe rhat she vvill, and w ell. 
Ihus far the perhirniance by which t«» judgc tither singers ttf ihc 
niid-century has been Kirsten FlagstadX in the tifties. ()n the verge 
of retireincnt aiul vvith iittie <»ther active re[»errory, she was. before and 
afrer “Divinites du Stys,” a fine Alceste; tluring ir she was a great one. 
She rook the lower notes vvith the richness of an alttt vvhile reserving 
for the climax a H flat so briglu in tonal nteial it couUl have been 
asstiyed on a scak* jewelers use tt* weigh goUl. ,\tUl to this an inner 
strength and cottviction tfiat citmiminicatetl theinselves thnmgh a 
vocal deliverv as efftinless as it w.is irresistible, aml the outct»me w'as, 
in bcitig, the classic style so nmch talked abttut atitl sekhun heartl. 

In this time td ,Mo/artean abuntlance in tpunstity of perfontianees 
if nor (»f tpiality <»f performers the public has beett served by a series 
of superior Donna Annus. I hey range frt>m Idisubeth Rethberg, K«»se 
Baniprtm, /inku Alilanov, aml I.iuba Welitch in the foriies n» bleanot 
Srelier in the fifties atul to Hirgit Nilsson, beontyne Frice, aml J»»an 
Sutherlaiui in the sivties aiui sevettries. One eveelled in t»ne part of the 
role, anorher in a tfillVreiu uspeet ttf it, attd ulim»st all bivoretl titie or 
the other of the very ilitferem solt» scenes. ‘I his was also tnie of the 
highly regartied Rosa Rtmselle of the tvventies. Her perf<»rniancr of tite 
“Honor Air" t‘*Or sai cht ronore“) in Aei 1 was ninch superior to 
“Non mi dir," velmse (loritl detail in shtw tempo was mtt eomfortable 
for her. 

Only Sntherlatul has been eiptallv atlept in every ( vtiealj re»p»ire 
ment, by virtue of a voice more flextble than the average tlramatie 
sopran<i’s aml more iiramati<- thats the average florid soprano's, It is out 
of such <»dd and unusual atiribntes that staiulards are born. Suthrikind 
has no neeti btr apprehension that a fine perforniaitee of the first 
(dramatie! scetie tiiighf bmtider on the roeks of the see»tnd tfhuid}. 
or eause for regret that she hadn’f ilone the eailier as well as she 
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would the later. She is equally adept in both, a singer to whom the word 
Mozartean can be applied without reservation. What an Italian 
would think of her pronunciation of his language might provoke a 
Word of quite a diiferent kind. 


2 

From the patchwork that is the average “season” in any of the capitals 
of the World where opera is regularly performed, it is hardly possible, 
even after ten years’ exposure, to fit together all the pieces and pro- 
cesses that have formed the repertory with which the Western world 
is familiar. Nor is recourse to Hbrary shelves, the abundant literature 
of recordings, or performances of obscure operas in concert (useful 
though all are) the answer. Even Schumann had to write to a “friend” 
(Felix Mendelssohn) after seeing Tannhauser in the theater: “I have 
to take back some of the things I wrote to you after reading the score: 
from the stage everything strikes one very diiferently. I was quite 
moved by many parts of 

But twenty or thirty years of absorbing opera from all these 
sources does provide a perspective from which, if it is stili not possible 
to put aU the pieces together, it is possible to say what is lacking. This, 
in my view, is a larger indoctrination in French opera than has been 
offered to this generation-and to several of its predecessors-whether 
Imng in New York, London, Chicago, Buenos Aires, or Paris itself. 

Unlike Italian opera, which was cradled by its own parents, or 
Grerman opera, which sank roots in its own soil, French opera was not 
only a transplant but often tended by alien horticulturists and trimmed 
TO conform to a royally dictated design, like the gardens of Versailles. 
That iz did, nevertheless, give rise to a range of works as indispensable 
to an internationally well balanced repertory as French cuisine is to an 
International table is a tribute to the talent by which it was blessed 
rather than the sense by which it was propagated. Can one imagine 
the astonishment of Gounod, Massenet, Bizet-Iet alone Berlioz-were 
t^y to learn that the chief officer of the famous Theatre National de 
pera (the official name for the Paris Opera) was, in this enlightened 
era, the Swiss-born, German-oriented Rolf Liebermann? Their certain 
scorn would be no denunciation of him, but of the internal disintegra- 
tion of the bureaucracy that brought his appointment about. 

The two main streams of French opera, which have now been re- 
uced, in creation, to a trickle, and in performance, to droplets, were 
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opera comique (not a description of content, but of method, the text 
being spoken, not sung) and gtand opira (descriptive of a work with 
sung text, spectacle, ballet, and so on). French opera all but began at 
the court of Louis XIV, where Jean-Baptiste Lully, a Florentine adept 
not only in vocal music but in ballet, dcvised—for the Sun King’s 
pleasure-works fanciful to see and most agreeable to hear. To restore 
them to the stage in all their glory would require the restoration of the 
French monarchy—perhaps too high a price to pay. Opera comique 
flowed from the artistry of Andr6 Ernest Gr^try, a native of Liige 
(then an independent community not a part eithcr of France or 
Belgium). 

Iherc wcrc, of coursc, gifted Frenchincn who found an outicr in 
onc operatic disciplinc or rhc othcr. One of the first v\'as Jeun Philippe 
Ramcau, a lincal succc.ssor to Lully in importance, soinc liftv ycnrs 
after rho Iatrcr’s doath. Afrcr the Rcvolurion overrhrew the uionarch\’, 
both kinds of opera worc institutionalizod under govcrnnient adiiiinis' 
trarion anil .supjiort. I hey vvcre biddcn nor to inrcrminglc, .so rhat cach 
inighr bc pro.sorvctl in irs intogrity. A lirrlc cross-brccding niight havc 
contribuaal hardinoss to a spccie.s now all but extinct. 

Ihough I'’rcnch opera as a rohusr rhing in irsclf may havc disap- 
pearcti from the World .stages (,save for the prime works of (lounod, 
Bi/.er, Ma,ssenct, and Debussy, with an occasional rcvival of Bcrlioz to 
convince us of vvhat wc are missing), what France gave to opera is 
with us all the fiiuc- in works by non-French compo.sers. In part a 
testiiuony to the pervasive power of the hrench iinagination, it is, in 
another etpially large part, owing to the magnctic artractiveness of 
Paris to the F.uropean Creative community during the nineteenth cen- 
rurv, aiul to the earnings that a .success in Paris couhl provide. Voung 
men came to Paris to .stutiy, to dream, to creare; older men came aiul 
came again, drawn bv commLssions and the promise of vvealtli rhey 
implied. 

For both, Paris became a meering ground of ideas, a resting ground 
for theories, a parade ground for aspirations. It held the promise, for 
rho.se wlu» achieveil ftdlillmenr, of the kind of heavenly happine.ss on 
carrh characteri/ed by its broatl, rree-lined Champs l'.iysee.s. I*‘or ex 
ample, even though he catue to Paris relatively late iii life, Cducks 
response to the whole background of theatrical culture, inchiding the 
baller collaborations of .Moliere and Lully, \'olt'aire and Ramcau, be- 
eame vei\ much a part ol liis mature works. Ile also observed that 
hrench lyric t‘xpre.ssion preserved an identity with the 'word not to bc 
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found ekewhere. The restriction on castrati inhibited the spread of the 
wilder flights of improvisation and embellishment for which they were 
famous. The consequences on behalf of the scena were numerous The 
opportunities provided by the air declame have already been noted 

Gluck went on to the greater grandeur 
of Ipbigeme en Tauride, not seen in New York since a production of 
1916-a mere matter of sixty years! 

What Gluck imparted to French opera found a responsive ear in 
Lui^ Cherubmi, who was born in Florence (1760) and came to Paris 
m his late twenries. He flourished artistically and endured physically 
to eam the extraordinary honor of being appointed director of the 
™us Paris Conservatoire at seventy. A landmark in French opera, 
Cherubmi s Medee of rypy-much admired, long neglected, and only 
recendy restored to public performance-carried forward what Gluck 
had aarted, impelling the art in a direction that enlisted the admiration 

of the young Hector Berlioz when he came to Paris to study in the 
I82OS. ^ 


In a return flow of influence, Chenibini’s operas (first Lodotska, 
Aen Les deux Journees and later Medee) brought back to Gluck’s 
Vienna a st^lmg new kind of post-Revolutionary French opera in 
1802. Cherubmi and what he represented-a blend, really, of Italian, 
rench, and German elements-gave him high favor with Beethoven. 
His elevated style of vocal writing and the fine instrumental techniques 
represented m his opera overtures prompted Beethoven to endorse 
nim as the greatest dramatic composer of the age. . . 

The wave of enthusiasm for Cherubini brought ’to Vienna in its 
wake a floalla of other operas from abroad, either French or reflecting 

blTd nn rT f Ferdinando Paer’s Leonore, 

teed on a text by J. N. Bouilly (originally written as an opera comique 

S^kki798r' in 

^ ^ historical happenings, Paer 

ano her. Bouilly s text brings us abreast of a theatrical outcropping in 

'm “ Rettenoper, and to the English-speaking as 

bvctlT?-\ Jp' l^te 1770S 

fiS ?■ ^ Coeur-de-Lion, it deals with the quest of the 

oubadour, BlondeI, for his master and Richard’s delivrance 
rom capnvity. Plots based on searches and sacrifices, dangers anrde 
Fverances, flourished during the Reign of Terror, when subjea mant 
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was abundant- Paer’s treatment of Leonore brought the subject to the 
attention of Beethoven when it was produced in Vienna in 1804. 
Whether or not Beethoven’s well-known candor impelled him to tell 
Paer, when they met, “I like the subject of your opera. I think I shaU 
set it to music,” may be left to the reader’s preference. It is certain that 
his well-known idealism and his compulsive belief in the goodness of 

women resulted in the adaptation of the Bouilly text that became 
Fidelio. 

And from this quadruple play of Gluck to Cherubini to Bouilly 
(who also wrote the text for Les deux Joumees) to Beethoven emerged 
one of the greatest of dramatic scenes to be heard regularly in the 
opera house. As noted, the French subject of Fidelio was categorically 
an opera comique, genre opera de la delivratice: in it Beethoven carries 
forward what Mozart made of the Smgspiel in Die Entfiihrung and Die 
Zauberfidte. It is hardly the first-and let us hope, not the last-time that 
two knowns have served a man of imagination to produce a previous 
unknown. Nothing on the scope of Beethoven’s use of the orchestra in 
Fidelio had ever been ventured by a previous composer, nor had a 
German opera soprano ever been challenged by the risk and dangers 
assumed by Leonore (in the disguise of the male Fidelio) to discover 
whether her husband, a political prisoner, was stili alive and could be 
rescued. 

Not the least of these risks and dangers is the scena midway in 
Act I in which Leonore-Fidelio discovers that there is, indeed, a live 
political prisoner in a dungeon of the jail in which she has obtained a 
job, and that he will soon be put to death. Here is hope and here is un- 
certainty: there is no way for her to know whether the imprisoned 
man is her Florestan or not. In any case, the monster who threatens his 
life is to be denounced and the man whose life is being threatened must 
be saved. 

As a pendant to an observation previously made on overtures—that 
what is heard first may be the last written—the first word of this famous 
scena and the one by which it is universally known, “Abscheulicher!’’ 

( Monster! ), was almost the last word of the many hundreds in 
Fidelio to be written. Begun in the heat of enthusiasm for the French 
subject engendered by contact with Bouilly’s text in 1804, the first 
version of Fidelio was produced in Vienna in 1805. It was in three acts, 
and did not play well. A second version, more compact and reduced to 
two acts, was produced in 1806. It stili left much to be desired. There 
is a scene for Fidelio in Act I of the earlier version, but it is nonexplo- 
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Sive which is to say, a dud. When the score was reworked for perfor- 
mance m 1814, it was ciear that Beethoven, out of his relentless 
application and bulidog determination to succeed, had done many fine 
things and some great ones, to transform his nnequal product. But 
the first act scena stili did not fulfill its purpose. Not until the middle 
ot June (m a sequence of performances that had begun on May 23, 
“ f elements present in the form that now exists, with 

thatfoUows''^^'''” detonate the finally explosive matter 

But the driest powder, the tightest packing, and the longest fuse 
annot produce an explosion if ignition does not occur, whether for a 
space rocket or an artistic experience. The fire to light the fuse must 
^ P^^^°rmer, especially in the special circumstances that 
st in Ftdelto. For the first time since the action commenced-at least 
half an hour before-Leonore is able to address the audience as an 
anxious wife, rather than an oversized “boyShe has the stage to her- 
selt, and to her dangerous dilemma: resentment against the tyrant who 
r^tens a man^ nght to live; a prayer of a hope that a chance exists 
to save him (“Komm, Hoffnung”) (“O Hope"); a determination to 
things through at no matter what cost. These, in short, are the com- 
ponents of the greatest scenas (for all that Beethoven called this one 
Recitativ und Arie”): a character alone on a stage; a tempest of 
emotions; and the gusting, quartering, fluctuating winds of changing 

tempos which are their musical equivalents. ^ ° 

7 ^ low-fidelity version of this 

ep sode-performer unrecalled. The disc had to be tumed in mid- 

L; ^ throbbing sound in the background 

which could be construed as an orchestra. The orchestral sound I began 
in performances of the late twenties (with vocal effects bv 

rlT r'-«--ing figures 
pulses Buthe .^PP®’ ® woman of convicQon and musicianly im- 

resltion “ “ voices tota^ 

but the one the lastmg, the imperishable memory is of Fidelia. I have 
mentioned that it was conducted by Richard Strauss, but not that it was 
m a manner to which the Vienna Philharmonic in the pit responded as 
though he were Beethoven himself. The cast was, in general, excellit 
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The Fidelio was Lotte Lehmann. She, too, was a woman of conviction 
and musicianly impulses and her voice, also, was less than heroic. But 
she was not in the least gingerly in the use of her voice in the flaring 
final scale or in any other measure of the part where drama was of the 
essence. She was that ultimate, blessed, indispensable kind of interpreter 
who sang every performance as though it might be her last, and was 
determined ^with every fiber of her body—to make it worthy of such 
a finality. It transcended music, art, and emotion. It was Lehmann vs. 
Beethoven. Both won. 

In a sequence of subsequent experiences with Fidelio, there have 
been the two Flagstads, a decade apart: the first youthful, vibrant, 
pantsworthy, incredibly easy in the execution of everything written; 
the second aging, stolid, broad of beam, and not nearly so easy in the 
execution of everything written, but with a heartful of experience 
which gave her access to much that was unwritten. Since that time 
there have been more than a fair share of fine Fidelios. I wouid single 
out Inge Borkh, who deserves high marks as an actress (her training 
before she discovered she had a voice) and Christa Ludwig, who earned 
an I for involvement, though her voice is short for the top tones the 
part requires. 

Along this way I have heard touchstones of beauty, models of en- 
dearing emotion, embodiments of such rare resolution as Nilsson’s. But 
no other performer of the day has defined the two perimeters of the 
interpreter’s problem as definitively as Leonie Rysanek. The first is 
the flint and Steel of the outcry she commands to strike fire with 
Abscheulicher!” The other is the heart’s blood she pours into the last 
three words of the whole scena, in which Beethoven isolates them, 
syllable by syllable, on an upward surge of sound from low to middle 
E (“Gat-”) then doubling back, stili on the same syllable, from the 
middle to the top B, from which he drives down to the cadential D 
Sharp (“-ten-”), F sharp, E (“-liebe”). “Gatten liebe” is “wifely love.” 
Rysanek s holiest devotion to this concept was to interpose a short pause 
and a final exhalation of sound on “-liebe” to summarize, finalize, and 
incidentally, energize the by now almost intolerably delayed con- 
clusion. 

In manner and procedure, the draftsmanship of the scene now 
universally known as “Abscheulicher!” was bound to be arresting to 
young composers growing up in Central Europe when it was new. The 
first to respond in kind was Cari Maria von Weber, whose “Leise, 
leise ’ and the following allegro in Der Freischiitz are not copies from. 
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but fulfillments of, Beethoven’s initiative. They are individualized and 
amplified in Rezia’s “Ozean du ungeheuer” in Obero 7 i and the great 
outburst of Lysiart in Euryanthe. Out of such source matter—and 
the concert arias of Mozart and Beethoven (‘'Ah! Perfido”) which 
preceded them—can be traced the deviations that enter into the great 
Wagnerian soliloquies, from Vanderdecken’s “Die Frist ist um” in the 
first act of Die fliegende Holldnder to those of Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersmger, For that matter, the tradition goes far into the Strauss 
repertory, from Elektra’s opening ruminations on “Agememnon” to 
the reflections of the Countess in Capriccio, which Strauss wrote forty 
years later. 


3 

To elevate the scena from an “alternative to recitative and aria” to 
something with a “tradition” is to suggest that it acquired international 
acquiescence, diversified identity, and widespread usage from a stand- 
ing start in the early years of the nineteenth century. Nothing could 
be more precisely true. Two elements contributed to that spread: the 
gradual, irresistible drift in operatic subject matter from the past to 
the present, from the mythological to the realistic, from the aristocratic 
to the folk, and the expansion of tonal and visual resources for realizing 
such subject matter on the stage. 

If, as Donald Grout contends, “During the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century Paris was virtually the European capital of opera, 
this was in no small part true because she had not only the stage but 
the stages to accommodate it. There were the official homes of grand 
opera and opera comique; but there were also privately sponsored 
enterprises in the Theatre de FOdeon (where a butchered version of 
Der Freischutz had a run of 387 performances in the 1820$) and later, 
the Theatre des Italiens, where new works not considered suitable for 
the state-sponsored Academie could be performed. 

One of these numerous theaters provided the stage for Robert le 
Diable, which introduced to fame one of the most successful opera 
composers of the nineteenth, or any other, century, Its composer 
purveyed a talent as many-faceted as the name by which he becarne 
famous, Giacomo Meyerbeer. A native of Berlin (1791), he was no 
more entitled to call himself Giacomo than Meyerbeer, He was born 
Jakob Liebmann Beer, showed a talent for music at an early age, and 
was a contemporary, crony, and fellow-Bohemian-in-the-arts of Wcber 
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before either became well known. Jakob Beer changed his name to 
Meyer Beer to foster the favor of an unde of that name who helped to 
underwrite his career. He contracted Meyer Beer into its familiar form 
and replaced Jakob with its Italian equivalent when, during a visit to 
Italy in the early 1820S, he found an audience for a style of writing that 
fed the Rossini vogue. Not that Meyerbeer was alone in being so 
tempted. In a letter of his youth, Weber wrote to a friend (from 
Darmstadt, where he was working at the court) that he had written a 
duet “in such a wretchedly Italianate style that it might have been by 
Farinelli: it was hellish successful.”® Weber recognized his “Se il mio 
ben” (op. 31, no. 3) for what it was and aimed higher than being 
“hellish successful.” Likewise, when Wagner was fighting the struggle 
for survival in Paris twenty years later, he undertook to produce a bass 
aria in the hope that an Oroveso with whom he had become acquainted 
would introduce it into Norma(l). When the plan feli through, 
Wagner wrote: “My relapse into the domain of Bellini’s style . . . 
was therefore useless to me, and I soon became convinced of the 
fruitlessness of my efforts in that direction.”^ 

But with Meyerbeer the case was rather different. As a part-time 
critic, Weber wrote of one of Meyerbeer’s early Italian operas (1820): 
“There must be something seriously wrong with the digestive powers 
of Italian stomachs for a genius of such original powers as Meyerbeer 
to have felt it necessary not merely to have set nothing but sweet, 
luxuriantly swollen fruit on the table, but also to have sugared it over 
in this manner. . . .”® Meyerbeer was generous enough not to hold 
this condemnation against one who was, indeed a genius. When Weber 
died only half a dozen years after this was written (in 1826), Meyer¬ 
beer put himself out to be helpful to his friend’s widow. In another 
half dozen years, when Meyerbeer had become not merely Italianized 
but Frenchified, he was so “hellish successful” that he could lay siege 
to the esteem that Rossini had won in Paris with Guillaume Teli a few 
years before. 

In the decades that followed the great success of Robert le Diable 
(1831) and the even greater success of Les Huguenots (1836), Meyer¬ 
beer spent much of his time in Berlin, but continued to feed the French 
stage with works that provided much of its identity in the mid-nine- 
teenth century: Le Prophete ( 1849) , ULtoile du Nord ( 1854), Dinorah 
(1859), and, finally, UAfricaine. The last of these is, despite its titie, 
an interesting venture into India as an opera locale which occupied 
Meyerbeer for more than twenty years, but was not staged until 1865, 
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a year after his death. VAfricaine was thus a kind of artistic mortmain 
in which Meyerbeer was enabled to retain his grasp of the French stage 
even from the hereafter. 

To hear such a score as Les Huguefiots today is to understand not 
oniy what made Meyerbeer, but what unmade him. Big choruses, 
gaudy solos, flamboyant orchestration—a viola solo behind a tenor 
aria, an unkeyed trumpet to suggest a ghostly voice were typical— 
ripping good tunes, actions (one almost adds: “Camera!”) are popular 
goods in any market, and the Parisian market of the mid-nineteenth 
century was full of people ready to buy. 

But these are procedural rather than substantive matters; they lent 
themselves not only to imitation, but to improvement. When Gounod 
wrote a catchier chorus for the soldiers in Faust than Meyerbeer had 
provided for his nobles in Les Huguenots (“Bonheur de la table”), one 
of his better cards had been trumped; when a bigger spectacle took 
the place of the top scene in Le Prophke, another underpinning 
eroded; and when Ponchielli added, to the explosion of a ship in 
La Gioconda and the tenor’s “Cielo e mar” such other niclodic induce- 
ments as “Suicidio,” “Stella dei marinar,” “O monumento,” “Voce di 
donna,” and the “Dance of the Hours,” the less appealing arias and the 
mere shipwreck of Vasco da Gama’s craft in VAfricaine had all been 
faced down. 

Meyerbeer’s achievement could be described as the lost cord bind- 
ing together early-nineteenth-century French opera (including the 
genre works of Auber, Boieldieu, and so on) and its more enduring 
repertory of the latter half of the century. He could also be described 
as the most thoroughly cannibalized composer in history. Like me- 
chanics at a modern military airbase picking over some huge grounded 
aircraft for one part and then another, to keep other planes flying, 
opera composers of the time helped themselves first to one and then to 
another of Meyerbeer’s innovations. Wagner reacted rather caustically 
to the charge that, in Tannhduser, he had glorified Catholicism as Meyer¬ 
beer, in Les Huguenots, had glorified Protestantism. If this allegation 
can be laughed off, it is nevertheless a fundamental fact that there is 
more than a little, in early Wagner, that is a carry-over of his response 
to a Paris production of Les Huguenots (1841), which, he wrote: 
dazzled me very much indeed . . . the extremely carcful and effec¬ 
tive mire en scene gave me a grand idea of the great possibilities of such 
perfect and definite artistic means.”® 

Nor was Meyerbeer s greatest Italian contemporary immune to the 
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contagion that sprcad froiu his works. In Les Vepres sicilie/mes (to givc 
it rhe naTiic of irs original proclucticni) \'crdi was lurcd intt) writing for 
Paris an opera on the Mcycrbeer plan (ftve acts, spccraclc, baller, anti 
so on) wirh a texr by the author of siich succcsses as Robert le Diable, 
Le Vrophete, and IPAfrieahie, not ro rncntion the rc-use of a rolling 
bell as a syinbol for inassacre borrowetl from Les Huguemts. 'I'hc ex- 
perience was so frustrating \'erdi vowed ncvcr to do it again. A d(»zen 
years later, he was teinpted ancw and did not refuse, bccause this riine 
the subjccr niatter was not by Eugene Scribe but by Eriedrich Schillcr. 

If \'crdi’s Don Carhs couid be described, in its original five-act 
forni (with baller), as the grandcst of McycrbeePs operas, it couid be 
bccause it, too, has a rcligious motif, an iiiito de fe in which herctics 
are burned (ofFstage), a son who defies his kingl\’ fathePs aurhority, 
srirring choruses, brilliatu orchestration, atui opporruniries for spcc- 
racular mise en sce/ie. The ditfcrence might be that, in this venture, 
none of the clcincnts are symheric. 

In its original five-act forni, Ihni (birlm broughr together the 
iniagination of a (ierinan playwright, the resources of the Parisian 
srage, and the genius of \'er<ii which transcendeil nationulity. The forni 
in which it is now custoniarily presented reijuires the aiuliencc ro takc 
on faith the lovc affair of Don (iarlos and l'.lisabetia which was 
depicted in Acr I (as wrirten for Paris). Its oniission deprives tnany 
audiences of a fine tluet for its prineipais, as well as \'crdi’s initia! 
impulse. Once under wa), however, the grinding force of the liramntic 
niachine is ali but irresistihle. Powering it are (;arlos’s losing contesi 
for the love of E-Iisabetta, who has beeii forceil to niake a polirical 
niarriage to his aging father; Phili[) IPs .suspicion that the tie bervveen 
his son aiul the woinan he now dutifully ealls “Mother" mas’ stili 
endure; and the unshakable awareness that he will, as king, have to tleal 
with (iarios’s dcfiancc of throne arui church by his expression of sym- 
parhy for rhe rebcllious I.owlanders, 

Merel)' to sketeh these huinan, political, and pliilosopliic considera- 
tions is to comprehend rhe distance that opera had come froni the first 
perfoniiarice of Aleeste on December ib, tybj, and the premiere of 
Do» Citrlos on March r t, tKAy. But to hear the celehrared first pnrr of 
Acr III (as now reckoned), which brings together Philip's grear 
luonologue and rhe succeeding scene with the (Jraiul Itujuisitor, is to 
rcalize that what (iluck haii ser in morion a hundret! years Iiefore in 
“Divinites dii Htyx" was stili in being. It was, indeed, enorniously ex- 
panded and flcshetl mu with a progressioii of means in which .\Iever 
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beer as well as Verdi had played a part—to give scena drammatica a 
new, inclusive meaning. 

Here it has grown from a single element (the tense, introspective, 
soul-searching monologue in which Philip II confronts his situation 
and concludes that he will find peace only in death) to a series of 
unfolding, interconnected episodes which, together, bind music to 
words and truth to action in a manner rarely equaled. 

Philip’s “Elia giammai m’amb” (“I never won her heart!”) are the 
opening words of the act, prepared by Verdi with a somber, brief pre- 
lude which is, in fact, the introduction to the sung measures that follow. 
Out of them emerges the regally flowing measures of “Dormirb sol nel 
manto mio regal” (“Pll sleep alone in my royal robes tonight”). They 
tum and they curi, but wherever Philip’s thoughts lead him, they lead 
back to “Elia giammai m’am6” and the heartbroken recognition that 
“Amor per me non ha!” (“Love for me she never had!”). Barely has 
the audience reaction subsided—and Verdi wisely wrote a doublc bar 
at this point, knowing that what he had written would always be ap- 
plauded, no matter how performed—than an attendant announces: “II 
Grand’ Inquisitor!” 

The chamber where the scene takes place is narrow and high, almost 
cell-like, and reached by an equally narrow door. The more, then, to 
accentuate the gaunt greatness of the red-robed red-hatted Inquisitor— 
ninety, blind, and led by two Dominican friars. They retire. He takes 
a chair. Philip knows that he has to order the cxecution of his son. He 
shrinks from it, and hopes that the Inquisitor can easc his dilemma. 
The scene comes to a rare, Schillerian confrontation of power, temporal 
and spiritual, in which the Inquisitor not only commands that Philip 
fulfill his function as king, but demands that he treat subversion 
roughly, or the Inquisition will. The music is monumental in its 
grandeur and menacing in its inhuman undercurrent—a portrait in sound 
of a churchman who is both monumental and menacing. 

Hardly have the friars returned and led their mastcr away than 
Elisabetta appears in agitation to declare that she has becn robbed of 
her jewels. Philip points to the casket on his table and orders her to 
open it. When she shrinks from the act, he seizes the box and breaks 
the lock. Carlos’s picture lying atop the jewels is proof to the king 
that Elisabetta has deceived him. AU her protestations that it is a 
memento of the time when they were engaged have no effect. She 
falis to the floor, weeping, as Philip summons her maid-in-waiting 
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Eboli. With her as escort is Rodrigo, Marquis de Posa, his son’s best 
fricnd, whoni rhc Imjuisiror l\as decrocd niust also dic. 

In the emotionali}’ taur, inrcnscl}' compact qnartet that follows, the 
main strings of the drama are drawn tight as Verdi gives voice to the 
driving cmotions of cach of his characters: the King, aware that hc 
has nnfairly accused his wife, cursiug his temper; Rodrigo, sensing 
from the King’s demeanor that his own lifc is in danger; IClisabetta, in 
despair, wishing that she had never Icft her native l''rance; and h'boli, 
remorseful that jealoiisy of Kli.sahcrra had caused her to stcal the jcwel 
bo.M and bring its incriminating contents to Philip’s attention. At the 
quartet’s eloquent end tlicrc is nothing for the King to do but leave, 
followed bv Rodrigo; for IClisabetta to listen in astonishment to 
I''boli’s confession of her giiilt, brtuighr aboiir b\’ her socret lovc for 
Oarlos; and for \'crdi to conclude an imltroken streteh of half an 
hour’s music with the greatest moment of all, “() don fatale,” in which 
h.boli laments the “fatal bcauty" which had causetl her to act s<» 
unwisely. This \'erdi calls ait aria-all the preceding segments were 
dc.signateti lutroiliizioiw e iciuia, .vctv/a, st'i'na e qiiartctto, aiivl so forih. 
Thus, finally, have the contciu and the rcrniintdog}' come together, to 
remain indivisible in the works of Verdi to ftillow: AUia, Otdh, and 
Falstaff. 

As for Eboli’s aria, Dyneley Husscy has a pertinent comment to 
make in his biography of \'erdi (short, but extremely valuable, in the 
Alaster Mmicians series); “‘O don fatale’ breaks away altogether from 
the old aria fonn. There is no reprise of the opening section, but an 
entirely free .setjuence of contrasieti seciions culnunating in a tremen 
dous dramatic climax. . . . ‘Idie sanie process is u.sed in Aida’s 'Ritorna 
vincitor’ which, unlike Kboli’s aria, is more accurately cntitlcd a tre/w 
in the scorc.”'' 

If the mintl can be likcnetl to a camera, much of what is inscribed 
“photographically” on the memory can bc attributed to the candle" 
power of the images to which it has been exposed. 'The opportunities 
of this great scata in Dov CUirlos arc many, and the manner in which 
they have been utilized in the great Bing revival of the fifties 'inore 
than seventy perfonnances in New York over a twenty-two year 
period-have left images of performers as vivid as the ctilors of their 
costumes. In most respeets traditional, as reali/.ed by Rolf («crard, the 
costumes gave sight to sound in a most uncommon way-“Philip's black 
beaver hat and co.stume, with a gold cord at the neck; the blood-rcd 
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robe of the Inquisitor; EIisabetta’s gold brocade; Eboli’s emerald 
gown; the jaunty cut of Posa’s ruff and jerkin. 

Philip II has been admirably served by such warm-voiced, well- 
structured singers as Cesare Siepi and Jeronie Hines, both of whom 
have had the comforting experience of finding it a role in which a 
basso can hardly grow too old. Others of quality have included Nicolai 
Ghiaurov (a little at a loss for the bottom notes of the role) and Giorgio 
Tozzi. As time passed, less and less of the gray in the hair was makeup, 
more of it authentic—a transformation that no onc who treasured 
realism could regret. As for the Inquisitor, no basso ever grew old 
enough to play him without a whitening cream to suggest his pallid, 
waxlike skin. Dramatic credibility in this role has never been so well 
served as it was by the formidable Hans Hotter, a great Wotan and 
Dutchman, who had the height (six feet, four inches) to tower over 
almost any Philip II and the depth of voice to support an\- conmiaud 
he issued. Martti Talvela, of Finnish birth, has the inchcs ro ci|ual 
Hotter, if not yet the assertive manner, and John AIacurdv’s Inquisitor 
was unique in suggesting an Irish padre who might have been cousin 
to Boston’s Cardinal Cushing. 

Of course, if the Philip II were sung by Hines, the contesr in inches 
wouid have been closer. He sang both roles (Philip and Inquisitor) well, 
if somewhat placidly. Big men, it is said, are often of gentle disposition- 
a truism for Hines. Paul Schoeffler was another inasrer of both roles. 
In America, Schoeffler appeared only as the Inquisitor; at hoine, in 
Vienna, his Philip was by far the most mcmorable efforr in a cast 
whose other members lacked candlepower to register on the camera of 
memory. 

Few baritones of any time could have matehed Roberr Merriirs feat 
of repeating, at the opening of Rudolf Bing’s last Metropolitan season 
(1971-72), the Posa he had sung twenty-two years before at the lirst 
Don Carlos of that administration, without looking an ounce heavicr, 
an inch thicker around the waist, or vocally deplcted. The tiualiry of 
his voice had changed, of course-not as ripe, not as vibrant in “Per me 
giunto (in the second scene of Act III)—but extraordinarily firm, .stili, 
for a man who had sung forty performances of this role alone aniong 
the 669 he had sung with the company (in New York and on tour). 
Tito Gobbi has also been a fine Posa in this period, as was the ill-fated 
Ettore Bastianini, a victim of cancer in his prime as a singer. Thcy 
a , or all their physical and tonal differences, one quality in com- 
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mon: each bore himself like a man and a courtier who would give any- 
thing to a friend, including his life. 

Elisabettas, however, have not been of true Verdian quality over 
this span of Don Carlos in New York (nor elsewhere, realIy)-no 
Tebaldi, no Price (I wonder why), and Callas only on rare, infrequent, 
occasions. Antonietta Stella was perhaps the best, but her abbreviated 
American career accommodated only two performances. Leonie 
Rysanek had both the appearance and the dramatic pulse the role re- 
quired, but neither the finesse of vocal line nor the steadiness of support 
to meet Verdi’s requirements. Ebolis, curiously, have been of con- 
sistently high rank. My preference was for two performers who have 
brought entirely different personalities to the emerald gown: Fedora 
Barbieri, a perfect Dame Quickly in Falstajf, and Grace Bumbry, a 
svelte, boylike Orfeo. Each was superb because each commanded not 
only the voice for the laughing “Veii Song’’ of Act II and the tor- 
mented “O don fatale” in Act III, but the personal presence to risk 
the great gamble of betraying Elisabetta, and to rue the resuit. Shirley 
Verrett could be the next of high quality—if she could accept the 
proposition that great personal beauty could be a curse. 

As for Don Carlos, there has been—for me—only one, worldwide: 
Jussi Bjoerling. The late Richard Tucker had his admirers, and I was 
one of them, in certain roles—but they did not include Don Carlos. 
Bjoerling had both the special, certain splendor in his tone to comple- 
ment the brilliant brass sound that Verdi—courtesy of Meyerbeer and 
Berlioz—called upon in this score, plus an openness and candor of 
manner that was, indeed, Carlosian. 

Considering the success of Don Carlos in America in the fifties and 
sixties (certainly over a hundred performances, adding those in San 
Francisco and Chicago to the basic seventy-three by the Metropolitan 
company), it is curious that this opera, during preceding decades, was 
more prominent in Central Europe than elsewhere, including Italy. 
Perhaps the derivation of the opera’s subject matter from the literature 
of the great Schiller had a part in the opera’s appeal to the German- 
speaking public. 

Of the handful of performances that Don Carlos had in New York 
during the twenties, one in particular would have been something to 
treasure. That is not because Giovanni Martinelli sang Don Carlos or 
Giuseppe de Luca was the Posa or Leon Rothier, a Hotter-sized French 
basso, was a towering Inquisitor. It was because King Philip II was 
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portrayed by Feodor Chaliapin. Having had a gratifying success with 
Ella giammai mamo,” he not merely rose to bow his thanks, but 
walked to the footlights, told the obsequious conductor where to find 
a point of beginning, and repeated the scene (what the Italians call a 
bis ). Doubtiess he had found a da capo under the double bar of his 
Russian score. 


4 

To speak of Chaliapin is, of course, to speak of Boris Godunov, and to 
speak of Boris is, inevitably, to speak of Russian opera in general and 
the special place in it of the scena drammatica at its most powerful. 
Russian opera has a tradition even shorter than German, but the out- 
pouring of its nineteenth-century composers produced one of the 
World s great repertories. At horne, it is more than sufficient to sustain 
seasonal needs, year after year (not that the public is denied matter 
from other sources). Abroad, it has fared less well—to some extern 
because of language difficulties, but even more for reasons of style, of 
procedure, of content, and of philosophy. Ali of these require more 
adaptability of attitude than the intemational operatic audience is 
conditioned to provide. 

It may strike some readers as a httle odd that Verdi wrote La forza 
dei destmo on a commission from St. Petersburg in 1862. Actually, the 
tradition of Italian opera in Russia is older than the tradition of true 
opera in Russian. Opera was a court-bred and -supported activity, 
with the court’s musical interests weU cared for by the importation of 
Works by Galuppi, Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Salieri (in several instances, 
the composers themselves came to St. Petersburg).» Native talent did 
express itself m the theater-the raw material of myth and folk song 
was too abundant to be ignored-but the cultivated courtiers and land- 
owners looked elsewhere for their diversion. 

The prototype for ali of the prominent Russian composers of the 
century-to-come was Mikhail Glinka, bom in 1803, the son of a retired 
army captam, educated (as a gentleman should be) with a taste for 
music. He «udied piano with the illustrious John Field, and was able 
to play a Hummel concerto at eighteen; but he was not to consider 
music as a career, let alone composing as a lifework. Of the usual 
alt^tives for the well-born-the law, the military, or the civil Service 
-Glmka chose the Ministry of Ways and Means. 

His health was poor (he eventually died of syphilis contracted at 
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somc undcrcniiincd fime), aud ut t\vcnr_\--scvcii hc went abroud, to 
wanu climate—vvhich meant Iraly. In Milan, hearing I’asra and Ruhii 
in one of the earliesr performances of Henini’s l.a Sonnmibulit had 
lifelong elFecr on (Jlinka. Ir broiiglit him to tUe realization tliat learnin 
how rc) compose—he liat.! wrirten some songs and .similarlv brief worl 
in Russia, without benefit of serious tnuuing-\va.s the onlv thing li 
rcally carcd abonr. Like Weber, Wagner, and Meyerbeer, he sought t 
imitate what was in the Italian ait. But, likc Weber and Wagner (: 
not Meyerbeer), hc discovered: “It cosr me some pains to counterfe 
the Italian sentimentu lle went to Berlin, where he foun 

an ablc teacher and began to fmd his ovvn way. He was thirt\' whe 
his fatherls death retpured his return to Russia. 

Within two years, (JHnka had shaken otf all snbmissi<m to exterie 
cxamplc, plunged inte* the deprhs (»f his own and his conntrv’s chai 
acter, and produced the first anthcntic Rnssian opera, A Life for th 
Czar (the name by which it is now knovvn in the Soviet Unitm 
derived frmn irs hero, IVitii Siisttiiin). Its first performancc on N( 
vember 7, was an epochal experience in self -reeognirion for tl' 

audicnce. Fttr the first time, Rnssia had a composer who did more iha 
merci)' repnuluce folk songs; he iised them as the substancc of a 
idiom. Kven the complaints froisj some that he hatl vvritten “Ia nn 
sk|ue des cochers”*" (“nnisic of the coachmen”) dul not disturb hin 
“What maner,” he <ibscrved, “sincc the servams are better than the 
masters.”“ 

'Io a listcner of ttulay, ncarly a humlred aml fifty years later, - 
IJfc for the (/Zitr provides an estraordinary foretaste of Rvtssian opei 
to come. Within a half hour td' iis first act, the grand design is in beinj 
a hero derived from history, vviili a tleep bass voicc; powcrfnl chor 
voices; a tenor who sings "above the staff” (in his highest registci 
nnich of the time; a sweei -voiced soprano heroine; mnch more atnp' 
nse of the orchestra than <"haracteri/ed the Italian ojteras of the tin 
(indcetl, the Weber of Der Lrekehtitz is verv imich iti the picuire). I 
every way, A IJfe for the dskir may be one of the best first <t[)eras cvi 
written, as well as otte of the mosr inflnential. 

For those in whom fhis may aronse a desire for indoctrination i 
depth of what follovs'ed, I rccommend the Modern l.ibrary («iat 
C« 6 z. It is not a volume of opera librciti, nor is it a biography of con 
posers. It is devoied to the poems, prose, and plavs of the Russia 
Shakespeare Alexander Fushkin, Within it you will fimi the soure< 
of such operas-to-be as l'he Stotte (iimt (by (ilinka's immediate sut 
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cessor, Alexander Dargomyzsky), Boris Godunov (Moussorgsky), Eu- 
gene Onegin and Fique Dame (both by Tchaikovsky), Le Coq (fOr 
and Mozart and Salieri (two subjects favored by Rimsky-Korsakov), 
and The Covetous Knight and Aleko (Rachmaninoff). The collection 
might—but does not—include the material on which Glinka based his 
second, celebrated opera, Russla?! and Ludmilla (typified by its much- 
played overture), and on which he was hoping that its author wouid 
collaborate with him until Pushkin died after a duel in 1837. 

As well as being Pushkin’s first long poem (1818-1820) and the 
source of a famous opera, Russlan and Ludmilla contains, in its pro- 
logue, a parable of Russian art that endures to the present day. Pushkin 
speaks of the ‘‘famous and miraculous cat that, circling around a great 
oak-tree in the deepest forest, spends day and night in stimulating a 
belief in the fairies. When he turns to the right, he sings a song, when 
he goes to the left, he telis a tale. It is at his feet,” says Pushkin, “that 
one must sit, if one wouid seek to know the ancient Russian legends, 
to hear about the ‘russalki’ [another opera by Dargomyzsky, later set 
to even better known results by Antonm Dvorak], ‘the terrible Kats- 
chei’ [the menacing magician of Stravinsky’s VOiseau de Feu\ and 
Baba Yaga in her hut on fowFs legs” (one of the creations of Viktor 
Hartmann that became a memorable part of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exposition), Concludes Pushkin: “I ani seated under the oak and 
hear the cat’s stories: this is what he told me.”^- 

If what the cat told Pushkin made literature, what Pushkin told the 
generations to come made Russian opera. And if words can be said to 
sing, his almost wrote their own music. Boris Godunov is a play written 
in blank verse, which barely required more than compression and 
curtailment to make Moussorgsky’s libretto. It is redolent with siich 
phrases as “I am dying. Farewell, my son: forthwith Thou wilt begin to 
reign,”^^ which echo in the ear with Moussorgsky’s music. In Eugene 
Onegin^ Pushkin achieved the rare literary feat of a no vel in verse, 
nothing less than 399 sonnetlike segments. No. XXXI in Chapter Three 
is Tatyana’s Letter to Onegin, which is written in French. The reason 
for this the author explains in a preceding sonnet (No. XXVI, Chapter 
Three which reads (in part): 

Tatyana read no Russian journal 
She did not speak the languagc well 
And found it rather hard to spell; 

And so of course the girl decided 

To write in French . . . What^s to be done? 
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{‘"'or kdy never, no not one, 

Her love in Russian has confided; 

Our native language turns up its nose 
Ac mere epistolary prose. 

In his sonnet introducing the lerter itself, Pushkin gives On 
these words descriptive of it: 

. . . like an air froni I'roisohiirz played 
By soineonc awkward and alVaid.”' ‘ 

Both of thc forcgoing Pushkin tcxrs-as wcll as luany oilicrs- -hcc 
the .sourcc for a fanious .u-em Jnrm/Mlica, and thc rcstili tclls us ' 
tlic outcomc is sonicthing niorc than mcrcK operatic. Ihilikc Bccrht 
fusing thc words of an obscure littcratcur of Vienna witlt his own 1 
blood in ordcr to galvani/.c the lisrcncr’s atrcntioiv to ‘'Aftschculich 
or \'crdi trying to fit hiiusclf into thc Isnglish Shakcs|)carc’s .skin tti 
create the eniotion in the Italian etiuivalent of Otheilos “Farcwell 
traiujtiil luind, farewcll content!,” Aloassorgsky in Horia and rchail 
sky in Onc^in werc (in a phrase used to ine, in anotfier conte.vr, 
Luciano Berlio) “eatingthcirown broad" in Pu.shkin, and tlirivingo 

Morcover, the sccncs froiu I’ushkin’s Horis and Onoj^in accord \ 
thc circunistanccs of the true scem lirmimatica as previoush' defit 
the chanicters hold .stage center virtually ahiite (Boris cradles tlie n 
1 sareviteh in his antis and tficre are sevcral silent Hoyars in the bs 
ground); earh .scene has a built-in latitude for a nuiiiber of tet 
changes to refleei tiie eltb and flow of ettiotion; eaeh deals witii a t 
eleinent in tite drania rather than a passing phase of it; aiui neitlu 
in rfie least opcratic. Thcy are cvocarions of cburufter, stich as 
finds tliroughout the Russian opera we are privileged to hear now 
then. /’/<///(• Ihmc is so rieh in character p<irira\ al ihat we have a iii 
(iherniann, Russian enoitgh to be unlucky f»oth in canis and love; 
Caq d'()r is ininiitalile for the character of a King (I)odon), lov; 
and foolish likc none other in drania; and iMoussorgskv’s Khovantsei. 
is Iliade up niostly of character skctcfics, beginning witli anot 
Ricssian nionarcli of ilie .seventecntli cenrury wlio worries aboui “ 
gression froin the west” in an opera written in the nincteentli cenni 
'l'he reasons why, of ali Russian operas perfonned oiitside 
Rus.sia, Mou.ssorgsky’s Horis is thc one iiiost cttintiionly licard : 
widely enjoyed, are iiiany, of whicli one is transceiuientallv iiujiorta 
its nuisic has a vvitier, more eleinenial ajijieal than tliat of any ofi 
stage Work hy a Russian. Also, Horis is casi in tfic forni of a chroni 
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at a time. The mine of Pushkin not only provided Russian composers 
of the nineteenth century with inexhaustible treasure, but pointed a 
way to composers of the twentieth century to find more of the sanie 
(as Prokofiev did in Tolstoy’$ War and Peace^ with its great scena for 
Kutuzov), 

Internationally, the example of Moussorgsky and Pushkin had con- 
sequences that neither couid have imagined. Loag before the work was 
first performed in Paris (in 1908), a musical traveler to Russia returned 
to France with a score of Boris which found its way into the hands 
of Debnssy, in the nineties. Opinions stili differ as to the amount 
of musical matter Debussy absorbed from Moussorgsky—I would say 
more, rather than less, especially in the treatment of words in a 
naturally declamatory way—but there is little doubt that it impellcd 
him in the direction of a spoken drama when he came to w-rire a 
Debussy ‘‘opera’’ (Pellhs et Melisof^de). 

This adaptation may well have influenced Strauss to discover, in 
Oscar Wildc’s Sahme^ the material for his own (irst successfui stage 
Work, and rcncwed the life-span of play as opera, which dated to 
Mozart’s treatment of Beauinarchais’ Le Nozzc di Fi^^aro, It also gave 
rise, in Elektra, to the caregor)’ of opera as play, in which, with the 
same Hofmannsthal as collaborator, Strauss cvolvcd such masterlv 
Works as Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne, Die Frau oh ne Schatten, and 
Arahella, cach with its own species of scena drmmnatica. Who, having 
seen it, can (juestion the rightness of the Marschallin’s second immo- 
logue as the one, the only proper way to hnali/e ihe first acr of Der 
Rosenkamlier} But that is another subject—and <me which has l>n)ught 
overture, recitativo, aria^ and scena to their nacural destinationi finale. 
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If an overture is something that brings up the curtain and therefore 
can be known as a “curtain raiser/’ it would appear reasonable and 
logical that there shouid be a counterpart which brings down the 
curtain and thus be known as a “curtain dropper.” Reasonable, yes, and 
logical, perhaps—but unoperatic. How an act of serious opera cnds is 
wholly at the composer’s discretion (assuming it is not a product of the 
op&a comique tradition which has its own house rules). Sometimes, 
as in the instance of Gluck’s decision to end Orfeo with a chaconne (to 
be danced), the finale may be a directores indiscretion, undoing all that 
has been well done previously. 

Curiously, there is such a solution to a vexing problem—in the least 
likely place one would expect to find it. Though much else about 
opera buffa (and its descendants opera bouffe and operetta) is frothy, 
frivolous, even wayward, there always comes the momcnt when the 
serious business of being funny requires an organized attention to the 
resolution of the situation that has been created. That is the point- 
classically and dramatically-at which the finale begins. 

It may also be the moment when the onlooker wonders why what 
has previously been loose, almost improvised, seems to settlc into a 
sequence of diverting but well-defined episodos. I would liken the con- 
vention of a finale in an act of operatic comedy to the convergence, as 
a climax to many films, on “the chase.” “The chase” was one thing to 
Mack Sennett, who invented it, and another to Mike Nichols, who 
reinvented it for The Graduate—one was pure farcical mayhem, the 
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other, farcical mayhem with an overtone of social cominent. Similarly, 
the operatic finale serves as a catalyzing moment to be utilized in as 
many ways as there are composers and librcnists. 

Invariably, the finale will have been preceded by a series of solos, in 
brief interchanges. There will have been considerable recitativo secco 
as the characters come and go, with a plan of action discusscd, an ob- 
jective defined, and the elements of intriguc, niirth, mistaken identit)’, 
and grandiose counterplotting which make opera bulJa sot in inorion. 
At some point it becomes desirable for ali the participants in rhc action 
to share the stage at the same time. That is whcrc tlic finale .servos its 
divine purpose: to combine and finalize. 

Like the chasc, the finale is an objective toward which composcr 
and librettist plot their course, chart their direction, and plan rlicir 
moves and countermoves to make the mo.sr etfectivc n.se of the rools 
they deploy. This may utilize the classic convention of knorring the 
plot with an unexpected twist. Certainly the prcsencc of nunierons 
characters, rather than two or three, will enablc the c<)m}K).ser to coin- 
bine thcm into an ensemblc. In all likelihood, recitativo secco will hc 
reduced in occurrence or set aside altogethcr, and when the finale is ii\ 
full cry, the orchestra will take its place with the other characters in 
a total pattern of sound. 

Hence the finale is there for the composcr to make what hc can of 
it. So many innovators have made so much of the challcngc that the 
finale may, in certain specific works—siich as Mozarr’s Cios) fa/t tntte 
or Rossinfs IJltaliana in Algeri—bc among rhc conipelling reas<»ns why 
people are drawn to the same opera again and again. lakc tliosc wht) 
were chilled by the climax of North hy Northveest, without rcalizing 
that they were responding to Alfrcd Hitchcock’s ma.srerful variant tm 
“the Chase,” so those opera fans have bccome involved with an artis- 
tically organized, highly individuali/.ed operatic finale, wititout even 
knowing that it has a name. 

It is basic musicological history to say that ot>era Imfja began with 
the three characters (two singing, one mute) of Perg<)lesi’s Iax Serva 
padrona in 1733. But it would bc more accurare to say that the genre 
dates to the dim rece-sses of time, wherever and whenever conmtedia 
deWarte (or, to give its full Italian name, commedia delParte all'im~ 
proviso, or a “comedy improvi.sed by rhc acring guikl”) began. IVr 
golesi’s two singing characters (the maid, Serpina, and her master. 
Uberto) are classic figures of commedia delPartc (like Arlecchinno. 
Colombina, and Pagliaccio). 'riie mure character who acts <mt his 
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unwritten lines has been a favorite of comedic constxuction since 
antiquity—and as recently as Harpo Marx. 

Perhaps the enduring charm of the comedy purveyed by Pergolesi 
is the spectacle of a servant getting the better of a testy master- 
especially if the servant is female. Uberto’s continuing complaints of 
Serpina’s lazy ways and arrogant airs prompt him, finally, to direct 
his mute male servant, Vespone, to find him a wife, any wife, so he 
can get rid of Serpina (whom he has been looking after since child- 
hood). She, in turn, insists he will marry her or no one. So ends the 
first intermezzo given between the first and second acts of 11 
prigionier superbo, an opera seria, also by Pergolesi, in 1733. 

In the second intermezzo, Vespone appears, disguised as a suitor for 
Serpina. They contrive so much nuisance for Uberto that he cannot 
decide whether to throw her out or give her a dowry and let her marry 
a dolt who can communicate only by stamping his feet. When Uberto 
demurs at a dowry, the disguised Vespone threatens him with a sword, 
loses his false nose, and discloses his real identity. The enraged Uberto 
decides that he is the one Serpina should marry-and the elever servant 
has had her way over the master. 


All the appeal of Pergolesfs music-and it is considerable-would 
not seem sufficient to carry this elementary comedy very far But the 
Work was so new on the scene in the early eighteenth century, and, 
^ reconstituted mto a smgle, one-act sequence, so readily performable' 
by 1750 it had crossed the Alps and been played in many parts of 
Germany (by Italians). Very soon afterward it came to Paris with 
immediate amusement and lasting historical results. As Lully had in- 
troduced, from his Italian background, what would eventually become 
^ Pergolesi provided, in La Serva 

eventually flourish as opha 

coTntquc, ^ 


An on-site msight into the events as they were happeniny mav be 
ound m the least expected place for a musical commenL, ThXl 
i^^om of Jean Jacques Rousseau. That is to say, unless the reader is 

Rousseau was a fine musician and a capable composer. Among his best- 
lao-e^ ^ Work, Le Devin du village (The Vil- 

a^ V' Fontainebleau in 17 . 

teentheenm^" ^he nine- 

de impact of the Italian players and their flulfy piece 

, Rousseau writes: “Some time before The Village Sooth- 
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sayer was performed there arrived in Paris some Italian comic opera 
singers who were put on at the Opera. No one foresaw the ejffect they 
were to have. Although they were execrable and the orchestra-at that 
time a most ignorant lot—performed wilful murder on the pieces they 
played, the Italians did not faii to do irreparable harm to French opera. 
The comparison between the two idioms, which couid be heard on the 
same day and in the same theatre, opened French ears; absolutely no 
one couid endure their drawling music after the lively and incisive sing- 
ing of the Italians. Once these had finished everyone walked out, and 
they had to change the order of the playing and put them at the 
end. . . . Oniy The Village Soothsayer couid stand the comparison 
and stili pleased when played after even La Serva padrona.”^ 

In addition to the categorical differences between the two modes 
of composition sharply delined by Rousseau-“ drawling” for the 
native variety, “lively” for the foreign—his one specific distinction in 
performance between the two groups of nationais is worthy of 
emphasis: incisive (for the Italians). That is an instinctive response on 
Rousseau s part to his first encounter with that highly distinctive ele- 
ment of opera buffa: a pattern of pitches and a variety of rhythms 
devised by Pergolesi to follow, as naturally as possible, the inflection of 
the words as they should be spoken-in other words, a highly distinctive 
form of recitativo secco. This has remained the model for ali—Paisiello, 
Cimarosa, Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti—who have subsequently written 
opera buffa. Each varied the pattern to express his own emphasis, but 
the old precepts-especially at the cadentiai point preceding an aria- 
remained valid (like certain formulations in the playing of improvised 
jazz). 

The conflicts of rich and poor, servants and masters, remained 
divertmg subject matter of opera buffa well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The variants were many. If Serpina, in La Serva padrona, viewed 
marriage as a means of legalizing her Iazy ways and arrogant airs, 
there couid be another young woman who was looking for more in 
marriage than was offered by her eiderly guardian. The assistance of a 
elever artisan might be useful, especially if he had a variety of tricks at 
his disposal and a reputation for being the best barber in Seville. 


2 

To most opera-goers, a fast-talking barber means Rossini and Rossini 
means II Barbiere di Siviglia. However, the amusing rascal who began 
twisting the tongues of Italian baritones in 1816 with “Largo al 
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factotum” (“Make way for the factotum”) had already been enter- 
taining audiences for nearly fifty years. A decade before Rossini was 
bom (in 1792)) Giovanni PaisieIlo’s 11 Barbiere di Siviglia had begun 
giving operarie pleasure with a character and plot that were first seen 
and heard in a play (with songs) seven years before. 

The man who made a literary name for himself through Le barbier 
de Seville was born Pierre-Augusrin Caron (1732) of a watchmaker 
father. He grew up to be a wizard at that intricate trade almost before 
he was out of his teens. In his early twenries, Pierre Augustin invented a 
mechanism (in the escapement category) which added considerably to 
the dependability of the timepieces worn at court and by wealthy 
commoners. This opened the way for Caron to be appointed Clerk 
Controller at the court of Louis XV (one of his principal duties was 
to precede the meat to the royal table, a position functional as well as 
ceremonial, because he assumed responsibility for its edibility as well as 
its safe arrival). To accord with his new status, he added to his familv 
name that of a village in the province of Brie where his wife owned 
property. He thus became Pierre-Augusrin Caron de Beaumarchais. 

The sequence of events by which Beaumarchais-as he was forever 
after known-added to native wit and some talent for music a reputa- 
tion in finance (including the procurement of arms for the Colonies 
duringthe War for Independence) is too entertaining to be synopsized. 
In addition to making a name for himself as Caron de Beaumarchais, he 
made another (literally) for his most famous character. 

The one, the only, Figaro is Beaumarchais’ exclusively because the 
name did not exist previously. According to E. Lintilhac {Beaumarchais 
et ses oeuvres, Paris, 1887), the name of the immensely elever semi- 
servant was evolved from “lils Caron” (“the son of Caron”). I have to 
believe that the vastly learned Sir Thomas Beecham was versed in this 
derivation. Always when he referred to one of his favorite operas, he 
would pronounce it “Le Nozze di Fee-ka-ror It never occurred to me 
to inquire into what appeared to be merely an idiosyncrasy. When, in 
the sixties, I discovered the possible reason, it was too late-Beecham 
had died a few years before. 


If the fantasy-fashion in which the one-time watchmaker became a 
courtier, a man of International involvements, and a famous dramatist 
beggars paraphrase, the manner in which one of his characters became 
a ynamic force in an entirely different art form challenges credibilitv. 

takes in such unlikely elements as the French tastes of Catherine 
the Great, the Russian habit of cultivating Italian opera, and the pres- 
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ence of Giovanni Paisiello as nmcstro di cappclla (nuisic ciirecftjj 
St. Petersburg between 1776 and 1784. It was out of rhcsc cin 
stances, and Catherine’s pleasurc vvhcn thc Hcumnarcliais pla\' 
presented during a visit of the Coincdic l*'ran^'aise, thar Paisiclio 
prompted to convert the French text into an Italian opera luiffa. 
of the great traditions of Italian opera thus began in tlic I lerniitag 
the St. Petersburg court on September 26, 1782. 

Though Rossini’s more nuuscular .scorc has drivcn its predec< 
out of thc contemporary repertor)-, I>aisieIlo’s work nierirs in prop 
intimate surroundings-a share of artenrion it is dcnied. !>aisiello w 
composcr of considerable originalit)-, as well as a master of n 
niusical .skills. Into his Barbicre he poured a trcasure of imagery 
invcntion, from tlie (Jluck-Iike sinfonia (overture) with wltic 
begins through the prime melodic subsrance, rh)-thinic verve, ami ai 
balance of voices and orchestra which follow. Rossini’s reputatio 
“Signor Crescendo” is slightl)' tarnished by thc presence, in Paisic 
sinfonia of an opening scquence of hars beginning piano, rising to n 
(as it is marked) returning to piatio, and driving to a full jortist 
by mcasure twelve. And if the lirst sounds of each of the character.', 
familiar, it ma)- becaiisc I‘'igaro is a baritonc, .Alniaviva a tenor, 
Bartolo a ba,s.so, as tlic)- are in Rossini. 

As befits the surroundings for which it was composcd, Paisic 
II Barbierc i.s, initiallc, a parrician alfair, elegant in (diraseologc 
refinetl in style. It is also niiiuilul of its surrouiulings in suppres: 
somc of BeaumarchaLs’ more cutring commentary, which mighr 1: 
offended members of C.atherines court, especiailv the visiiiiifj Frei 
1 here is a point in Acr II (each of thc rwo aets has two parts) w 
thc pace becomes languid and the impidse runs down. 

It i.s jast here, howcvcr, tliar the mainspring of thc plot as befi 
watchniaker-tlramarist'■ is fully rewoiind, the tension thus genera 
driving the acrion to its resolurion. It is historical fact that Beaun 
chais designed his structure to serve the necds of opera eomiipie. 11< 
ever, onc of the principal member.s of the Opt-ra-Otinkjue Itatl he^ 
lifc as a barber, and Beaumarchais’ work was turneil down for fear 
giving ofFcnsc to thur collcaguc. 

In their iulaptation, PaLsicIlo (and his collabt^raior, («iuseppe Per 

selhni) readily recogni/.ed the opporrtinities for havimr the in-rfortit 
swg n.gether lines that thev had to xpeab separatclv. Out of st 
opportunity was born the beautifui “(iood Night” tiuintet (in whi 
Almaviva and lugaro lull Rosina’s guartiian, Bartohi, intit In-lievi 


:hey are all going off to bed, rather than meeting at midnight to finalize 
:he marriage they have been plotting). 

Similarly, the catalytic purpose Beaumarchais meant the following 
cmc to serve finds its true fulfillment in Paisiello^s music. It begins at 
he point (after the “Good Night” quintet) when Almaviva returns, 
o reveal himself to Rosina not as the penniless student Lindoro, but in 
ds own, noble identity. Surprise. Excitement. Delight . . . but also 
nuted rejoicing because Bartolo might discover them at any moment. 
rhe Notary who arrives to marry Rosina and Bartolo is induced—by a 
lurseful of money—to marry her to Almaviva instead. When Bartolo 
lustles in, it is ali too late. The first great operatic finale has ended 
nd with it all the ‘‘Useless Precautions” (Beaumarchais’ play is titied 
.e barbier de Seville ou les precautions mutiles) Bartolo has taken to 
revent young love for finding its own level. 

Clearly, the finale parallels the scena drammatica in being designed 
3 accommodate a variety of shifting moods and as many shifting 
lusical tempos. PaisielIo’s finale demonstrares, with exquisite artistry, 
ow each can complement the other and, together, the purposes of the 
ama. As though to underplay the action to follow, the finale begins 
^ghetto (the Counfs expression of love for Rosina), quickens to 
'legro moderato (the revelation of his true identity), slows to undante 
the Notary’s uncertainty as to who he is supposed to marry), and then 
icks up again to allegro (when Bartolo arrives to discover what has 
een happening). At the end, seven voices are joined in proclaiming: 
IVhenever young hearts beat in time to love, All precautions are 
jeless.” 


iisiello’s II Barbiere is a miraculous expression for its time and place— 
Neapolitan frolic in St. Petersburg!-and a charming alternative, at 
ly time, to the vastly more volatile, post-RevoIutionary, hence more 
:ontemporary” masterpiece of Rossini. But it is much more of a 
ther to the mfant art of opera bujfa-wluch, only twenty years after 
mttoduction in Paris by La Serva Padrona, had produced so credible 
offspnng for PaisielIo’s giant forward step-than is suggested by 
ese perimeters. Between the two operatic Barbieri Beaumarchais pur- 

of his characters in not one but two stages- 
: Folle Journee ou le mariage de Figaro, also a play with songs, and 
Mere Coupable. Both had operatic consequences of their own.^ 
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Certainly it was not the first time that a famous siicccss had 
prompted further exposition. But it was a rare insrance, iii the casc of 
Figaro, of a scquel as successful as its prcdecossor. Aiiv successor to Lc 
barbier would have aroused internatioiial attctirion; onc whicli ran for 
more than two months in Paris piqucd curiosir\' wlicrcvcr ihcatcr 
flourished. In Vienna, Wolfgang Mozart, with the divine gifrs of an 
Orpheus and the sharp pracrical impulscs of a Saclia Chiitry, suggested 
to his literary friend I/orenzo da Ponte that perhaps something could 
be done with Le mariage. They feli to work togcihcr in the fall of 
1785, and within six weeks the projcct was linished. 

Obtaining royal consenr, howcver, to the production of an opera 
based on a play which had bcen forbidden [troduction in (ierman (it 
was “too licenriously vv-ritten”) rook longer. Da Ptuue miinicked some 
of the wiles of Figaro to persuade the art-loving Faiiperor Joscph II that 
he had, with foresighr, “omirred or cur anything that uiiglit «»tl’end 
good taste or public dccency” and baitcd the nionarch's musical sweet 
tooth with the “sccret” opinion that Mozart’s score was "marvelously 
beautiful.”^ Court consent was cvcntually granted, and the premierc of 
Le Nozzc di ligaro occurred on May i, 1786, a fevv days more than 
two years afrer the Paris preniierc of Bcauniarchais' jilay. 

It was, also, not niuch more than two and a half vears after the 
Vienna premicre of Paisicllo’s ll Barbieri in August, 1781. No facrual 
evidence exists to pn»ve that Mo/.art heard the Ita!ian’s path-hreaking 
Work at that time. 1 he usual letters ro Mo/.art’s father are lacking 
because Mtjzart was himself at hoine in Sak/burg, showing otf his recent 
bride, Constanzc, to the faniily. But there is every musical cvitlcnce in 
Le Nozze di Figaro to suggest that Mozurr was well actpiainted with 
Paisiellos score. As niuch niight be said of Jo,seph Haydn's astitnishing 
La fedelta preniiata (1780) long losr aiul oniy reccntly revivet! by 
H. C. Robbins Ivandon. 

In their first collaboration, da Ponte showed a .sure instinct f<»r rhe 
kind of verbal imagery thar would set Mo'/,arr's imisic flowing. F.ven 
nK)re~perhap.s on the basis of their mutua! acquaintancc with Paisicllo’s 
valiant cxample—he sensed the means of Ijroatiening Beaumarchais' 
situanons to play on the higgcr .scale of full orchestra (rhe first ll 
Barbkre is scored only for strings), chorus, and a do/.eu stdtt voices, 
With the insight of genitus, Mozarr Icarned from I»aisiell<i’s iiiiprove- 
ment on PergoIcsi’s rccitative secco how to make it his own. 

The ferment latent in rhe juices of Beaumarchais, Faisielh», J. I laydn, 
da Ponte, and Mozart rcaclics the bubbling point uiitlway in Act If. 
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The Count, no longer in ardent pursuit of Rosina, is aching to 
preface the ofScial Nozze with his privilege—as “lord of the manor”- 
to enjoy the young servant, Susanna, sexually. The Countess Rosina is 
equally determined to protect her maid from a barbarie custom which 
the Count has himself renounced. During a strategy session in Rosina’s 
boudoir, at which Susanna, Rosina, and the page Cherubino are present, 
Count Almaviva makes an unexpected appearance. Susanna hides, and 
Cherubino takes refuge in an adjacent wardrobe. AImaviva’s attention 
is attracted to a noise in the wardrobe, which he finds locked. He goes 
to get tools to open it forcefuUy, taking the Countess with him. Here, 
then, is the point of beginning for one of the greatest ensemble scenes 
in all opera, moving ahead from the broad finale to Act I of La fedelta 
premiata. 

In Beauraarchais’ treatment, the action that follows covers lo pages 
of an act printed in 36 pages. In Mozart’s treatment, it occupies 64 
pages of a piano-vocal score in which no pages are allocated to Act 
II. Thus the finale is nearly 60 percent of the total, thanks to the 
combined input of all—Beaumarchais, Paisiello, J. Haydn, da Ponte, and 
especially Mozart. What such a finale may contain has been inimitably 
described by da Ponte in his memoirs: 

This finale, which must remain intimately connected with the 
opera as a whole, is nevertheless a sort of little comedy or operette 
all by itself, and requires a new plot and an unusually high piteh of 
interest. . . . Recitative is banned from the finale: everybody sings; 
and every form of singing must be available-the adagio, the allegro, 
the andante, the intimate, the harmonious and then—noise, noise, 
noise; which, in musical jargon is called the chiusa [“close”] or 
rather the strem [“drawing together” is the literal Italian meaning, 
but stretto is a musical term also meaning “gradually accelerat- 
^ng ]. . . . The finale must, through a dogma of the theatre, pro¬ 
duce on the stage every singer of the cast, be there three or three 
hundred of them, and whether by ones, by twos, by threes or by 
sixes, tens or sixties; and they must have solos, duets, terzets, sextets, 
thirteenets, sixtyets; and, if the plot of the drama dbes not permit, 
the poet must find a way to make it permit, in the face of reason, 
good sense, Aristotle, and all the powers of heaven or earth. . . .® 

Da Ponte’s amiably exaggerated dissertation does not conceal the 
truer fact that he has given, in painstaking detail, the philosophy of the 
finale and its capacity for evil as well as for good. Well used, it can be 
an exhilarating acceleration, dramatically as well as musically, of what 
^s preceded; ill-used, it can be a tiresome, repetitious straining for 
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.loziirtcan usagc, rhc finale bcconies a treatise on the higher art 
•aric coinposition, dcriving frnin rhc resources of ali the com- 
lal mcan.s hc conimandcd. One cati characterize the greater 
operas in renns of the lari rude each subject provided for the 
n of Alozart s mmhcatrical aptitudcs—a phenomenon, of course, 
air vvirh the reasoning of n-Lit niakes of who the best con- 
of his thcittrical works. 

Giavanm is the svniphonic opera; Dic Zaiibcrflotc is the 
y in which rhc vocalnilary of his niasscs and Requicni 

cd; Cosi fan tutte is rhc one rhat einbodies the riches of wood- 
nority thar Mozarr poured inro his serenades and diverthncnti. 
:c IS a coniedy, but ir is als<» his concerro opera, frcquenrlv close 
nl and texture to rhe grear piano concerros (especially Nos. 23, 
25) he was wriring in rhis period. And nowhcrc is it closcr to' 
■phonic interplav of pi:ino and orchestra rhan it is in rhe mar- 
inrricare, deftly divcrting, endiessij' enjoyablc finale to Act II. 
e, incidentally, at the veords “Dal balcone clie guarda in giar- 
llc cose ogni di gittar veggio” (“l■',ve^y day froni the window 
o\v down rubbish and stuif to the garden”), in which Antonio, 
lencr, is describing the nianner in which Cherubino juinped 
hiding piate in the C,ounress boutioir to escape lietecrion, rhat 
1 ol Piiisiello gnitied the pen of Alozart. This inrrusion froru 
ol the firsr// hjrliicri is a rare instance of Alozart reprotlucing 
itientifiabli lelatetl to another coniposer. Ihir, in a subrie con- 
eoices lake the place of ten fingers on the kcyboard as Mozarr, 
■eiio-nitister, weaves Paisiello’s partem inro his own texture, 
tliaracteis in ;ind our of their tissigniuent.s, pulls the strings 
e them puppets of his purpose, :md, incidenraliv, incniorializcs 
lis predecessor s contribution to the lore of operarie coniedy. 
inte could have, but tlitl not allude ro the kiiid of finale wdiicli 
i*iupt iti noiHc, uoLsc, noLsc.'* l vvo ol the hesf ure to l>c found 
orious fulfilhnent of his collaboration wirh Alozart: rhc two 
rhe two aers of f.Vzd fan tutte. Inspired, perhaps, by the Icarn- 
■ience of working with the materials of Hcaumarchais (wliose 
cal ilistribution of forces has been extollet! by Krienne Souriau, 
liers) tia Ponte evolved, in (Uni, a paragon of .synunerry—six 
rs, etjually divitleil bcrween nialc and fetnale. I wo arc sisters 
fi aiiil Dorabella); two arc their suifors (Iwrrando and C»ug- 
md two are plotters (Doii Allon.so aiul the niaid, Despina). 
r pair have made a bet with the nien rhat, in disguise and 
' faithfully rhe instrucrions given to rhcni by Alfon-so, each 
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one’s lady will respond to the approaches of the other’s suitor. Each 
act rises to a climax of happy absurdity when Despina-one of opera’s 
earliest soubrettes and one of its most enduring-appears in a disguise 
that will give the opera (in da Ponte’s phrase) ‘‘a new plot.” 

In the first finale, Despina appears as a disciple of the then con- 
temporary Dr. Mesmer (from whom the word mesmerize is derived). 
In accordance with his principies, she bears a huge magnet. When the 
magnet is waved over the recumbent figures of the two men—who have 
taken ‘‘poison” because, at this point, the ladies are stili resistant-they 
rise slowly and begin to extol the beauty of the “angels” who confront 
them. In the second finale, Despina’s guise is as a bumbling notary— 
false nose, large paunch, high-pitched voice Fel naso (“in the nose”)— 
about to marry the now reversed couples, and to prove that the title 
(“They All Do It” is about as close as English can come to the feminine 
ending of is all too true. 

In this most chamber of chamber operas, da Ponte^s manipulation of 
the verbal content of the finales is as pungent, resourceful, and sophis- 
ticated as MozarPs music. It reaches its zenith of suitability, not in the 
comedy, but when Don Alfonso gently telis the sisters they have been 
duped. In response to the loving words of reconciliation da Ponte has 
written, Mozarfs music attains heights of consolation and forgiveness, 
which make Cost unique among comedies. After a century of neglect 
(the nineteenth couldn’t accept the “immorality” of the plot), Cosl 
now has more devotees than ever before. And in the aforementioned 
La fedelta premiata, they may discover several musical manners it has 
parodied. 
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Save for the virtuoso effort required of Despina these finales are the 
domain not of the performer but of the director. It is he who deter¬ 
mines the do’s and the don’ts, the musts and the must nots, the touch- 
ables and the untouchables, of action, movement, and style. This is not 
confined to Cosv, rather, it typifies the customs and procedures of a 
genre in being reduced to one performer who acts, and five who react. 
Moreover, for every director who can be trusted to give a good and 
thoughtful, serious and understanding consideration to the necessities 
of operatic comedy, there are ten who will bend every word, stretch 
every meaning, contravene all common sense, and climb every mountain 
of absurdity they have made out of a molehill of a joke. 

Each encounter with a new production of an old operatic comedy 
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may be described as a competition between the director and the ob¬ 
server. The point at issue is to determine (a) how many old sight 
gags are included, and (b) how many very old sight gags are omitted. 
My scale of critical rating wouid be to award minus one for each old 
gag included and plus two for each very old one omitted. Thus, if the 
director is only half qualified for his assignment, but possesses some 
discrimination, he could wind up with a favorable rating for knowing 
what to leave out. 

If, mirabile dictu, he comes up with a new, intelligently entertain- 
ing piece of business, this might atone for including everything com- 
monly seen and omitting nothing that isn’t altogether threadbare. The 
resolution of it all for the young critic wouid be; Expect only the 
worst—which is to say, everything commonly seen; if there has been a 
faint stirring of creativity at some point, the evening has been re- 
deemed. 

Procccding furthcr along the saiuc line, it might he useful to offer 
a definition of whar, in the world of operatic .sraging, could bc de¬ 
scribed as “new." Mine is: something the ob.server hasn’f seen before. 
Wherc the director of a producri<»n nuiy have gotten his “new” idea 
is his .secret to prorect and the viewer’s cliallenge to guc.ss. 

A classic instancc was provided in New York during the sixties. The 
opera was, f)erchance, (losi fan tutte, which had been brought back, 
several years before, from dccatles of obscurity, with a simple, hand- 
some tlecor by Rolf (lerard and elegantly turned, beautifullv .stvliml 
action dcvLsed by Alfrcd Lunt. It was a great and deserved success 
from the momenr before the <»verturc when the tali, highly mobile 
laint appeared in a powdered wig and silks to touch a taper to each of 
a dozen “candles” at the edge of the .stage. 'Po rho,se l)old cnough to 
applaud he gestured sharply for silence. Me then waved for the con¬ 
ductor to begin, and iii.sappeared. 

Some seasons later, when Lunt was unavailable to indoctrinate 
another cast, Rudolf Bing invited his old friend of f Jlyndebourtie days, 
Cari Ebert, to take the task in haud. When the results wcre revcaled, 
one prominent newspaper critic reproved Ebcrr for having appropri- 
ated much of the l-unr “approach’’- whereas Ebert had indeed origi 
nated that approach for his famous productions in E.ngland, where he, 
Bing, and (ierartl had been a.s.sociared in tlie f<»rties! 

'Ehe parricvdar poinr of interest is not tliat the critic was tinae- 
(juainted with I''bert's jtroduction of Cos) at Clyndebourne. That could 
happen to anyone. But he had no idea of I',bert’s identity with the work, 
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or where he ranked, historically, among directors of Mozart, Verdi, 
Berg, and so forth. 

In a craft populated by adventurers and charlatans—New York has 
seen a good deal of both lately at the Metropolitan as well as the State 
Theater, where the City Opera performs, as have Chicago and San 
Francisco—as well as frauds and theatrical quacks no less misguided than 
Dr. Mesmer, Ebert was as rare as he was able. His credentials and con- 
ditioning will be dealt with at a later point, but veritable proof of them 
were presented in microcosm in a segment of a pre-season rehearsal I 
was fortunate enough to see in the Glyndebourne Festival Theatre in 
the early fifties. 

Ebert was directing the scene in Figaro earlier described and just 
preceding the finale in the second act, in which Almaviva has taken 
the Countess with him as he goes to find tools to pry open the door of 
the wardrobe in her boudoir and Susanna has emerged from hcr hiding 
place to find a way of getting Cherubino out of the room before “his” 
employer returns. The Cherubino and Susanna were both young, both 
talented, and both inexperienced. The action calls for Susanna to 
persuade Cherubino to use the only available exit—the balcony—to 
jump to the garden below, then for the inaid to take Cherubino’s place 
of concealment and await Almaviva’s return. 

This calls for considerable agitated movernent around the Countess^s 
boudoir, as Cherubino dashes to the balcony, balles at the jump, rushes 
to a door and finds it locked, goes back to the balcony, and is literally 
pushed oif to the ground below by Susanna. Ebert watched intcntly for 
a few minutes as the girls raced from spot to spot, to the sound of a 
rehearsal pianist, meanwhile singing their lines. When he stopped them, 

I was too far back in the dark theater to hear his exact words, but 
there was no mystery to his meaning. “You have to run and you have 
to sing” he said to both of them. “When you run,” pointing to Cheru¬ 
bino, you sing,” and he pointed to Susanna. “When she runs,” gescur- 
ing to Susanna, “you sing,” he said to Cherubino. “Now,” he said to 
the pianist, “let’s have the scene again.” 

When they tried it and found that it greatly simplificd the whole 
procedure, Ebert amplified his point: “If you run, you can’t have 
breath to sing. And if you sing, you don’t have breath to run.” A 
simple, self-evident fact, one might say. To which I would respond, 
Yes, as simple as knowing the right way from the wrong way to do 
anything after someone has told you how to do it.” Sonic singers go 
through half a career trying to do simple things the hard way, because 
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no one has ever told them how to do it the right way. Nor is this : 
ali related to lack of cifort. Indeed, excess expenditure of eifort is oi 
of the commonest ways of doing tlungs nvrong in the theater, generali; 
as well as in opera. 

In a circumstancc involving a director Icss versed in the spccifics ( 
a Work and a coniposcr than Ehcrt was in Figaro and Mozart, it nia 
be the experienced perfonner who knows a work and the compos» 
but is forced into the wrong wa}’’, ncvcrthele.ss. When the Mctr» 
politan offered \’'crdi’s Nahucco for the first time, I cncounrere 
Corneli AIcNeil »)n rhe way fnnn a rchearsal and askcd how tlunj. 
wcre going. 

“Well,” he replied, “prerty good." d'hc hesitant respon.se suggesrc 
some problein and I inqnircd what it was. “In rhe latrer part of tli 
opera,” hc explained, “there are rwo heavy .scenes for Nabucc»». Oii 
is in Act III, rhe other in Act I\'. Now rhis director has the hright idr 
of doing the vvholc opera in three aets, so my scenes cttine one rigl 
after rhe other. In addirittn, hc has swirchetl around the .sctpiettce s 
that rhe clioral .scene [rhe famons “\'a, pensiero" prcviously niei^ 
tioncd j comes hefore rhe (irsr of them. Says it’s berter pictorially. Wh 
hcll, one rea.son Verdi did ir the way he did was ro give rite hariione 
rest hetween his rwo big scenes. Now I hjivc to do rhem tme rigltr afte 
the other.” The only conchision can be thar Nabuceo isn’t given ver 
ofren, and MacNeill knew a lor more abour ir than rhe directt»r 'Wh 
also happene»! to be a Clernum, not an Italiam 

If I have maligned rhe liirectorial craft in .some previons coinntent! 
ir is not because I wouid purpo.sefully tiisparage their kind as tlisagree 
able pcople, wife-bearer.s, or otherwisc socially olfetisivc. ,*\s a groii| 
I know rhem alniost e.vclnsively in rheir professional capaciry, whicli 
in some insrances, may be very slight. 

The (piestion that arise,s, of course, is; “How do they becont 
dirccrors of opera?” Aly answcr wouid be a paraphrase of Ahtivolio it 
Shakespcare’s Twelfth Ntght: “Some are b»»rn directors, s»imc achiev» 
directonsbip, and some have ir thrust up<»n them." The luimber «i 
“born” opera directors is, regrerrably, ali too limitetl; rhe number wh» 
achieve rhar status through related circumstatices such as enaltle» 
lito Ciibbi, for loiig a brainy barit<»ne wirh a taleiu for the stage, t< 
inake his first venture as a tlirecior or for («eorge London ro make f 
similar transirion-is larger, bur alst> resrrictcd; but the number whe 
luive it thrust upon them is legion. 

l<(»r every director mtw pnnninent in <»pera who hail mletjuarr 
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musical training for the work he does, there are two or three who 
began in some afiiliated form of theater or films. From the work they 
have done, it would be difficult to teli who, among a representative 
group including Franco ZefErelli, Giorgio Strehler, Josef Svoboda, 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Peter Ustinov, John Dexter, CyriI Ritchard, Jean- 
Pierre Ponnelle and Francis Ford Coppola, had serious musical school- 
ing. They are, for the most part, the ones who have had opera director- 
ship thrust upon them by a general manager or intendant at wit’s end to 
find a man to match a subject, and suddenly possessed of an inspiration. 
The inspiration commonly consists of the conviction that a man with 
a suitability for a stage project might just possibly work well in an 
opera on a similar subject. 

The theory has been put to the test many times, and it works with 
reasonable frequency—f(9r a single project. It has worked well for a 
variety of projects, many fewer times. Margaret Webster, for ex- 
ample, was a successfui director for a wide range of operas because she 
was imaginative and scholarly and had a broad cultural background. 
However, there are few Margaret Websters of either sex. 

A successfui venture with Gounod’s Faust prompted Rudolf Bing 
to suggest to its director, Jean-Louis Barrault, that he do a production 
of Carmen for one of the early seasons of the company in its new 
horne in Lincoln Center. The offer was accepted, with the further 
agreement that Jacques Dupont, who had designed the Faust produc¬ 
tion, would do the same for Carmen. Not until many months later, 
whcn the production pians were fully defined, was it discovered that, 
in Barrault’s view, Carmen was a vaudeville, or perhaps a “cafe piece,” 
and it might be nice to play it as though ali the action took place in’a 
bull ring, with Carmen as a matador and the various men with whom 
she is involved (Don Jose, Zuniga, Escamillo) as her victims. Not a bad 
idea—but not the opera Bizet wrote. 

Even worse, when the scenes were arranged on stage, the public dis- 
cerned that the amphitheater effect of a semicircular segment of a 
bull ring in the background would serve as the square in Seville, it 
would be visible in Lillas Pastia’s tavern, not invisible in the rocky, 
mountainous scene for Act III, and of course, Act IV would be in 
effect inside the bull ring, rather than outside. All the crossed fingers, 
the high hopes that the performers couid “turn the production around,” 
didn’t prevent the feared derailment when the vehicle was launched in 
1967. The consequence: when the curtain rose on the first opening 
night, in 1972, planned by Bing’s successor, the late Goeran Gentele, 
it was on another production of Carmen, by Josef Svoboda. The Bar- 
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rault-Dupont version had been used many times fewer than any 
American theater would expect of a new production of so popular an 
opera as Carmen. 

Clearly, this is a costly way to run an opera house. Why then, 
weren’t the pians for the Barrault-Dupont Carmen amended or scrapped 
when the direction in which they were trending became evident? I 
don’t doubt the issue was argued and some adjustments made. But, 
scrapped? The realities of the operatic bargain were all against it. 
Opera pians, for schedule and personnel, are made not months but 
years—two-three-four~ahead. The kinds of names and voices to per- 
form twenty or so Carmens in a season must be arranged for, and firm 
dates fixed, eighteen to twenty-four months before. Even if the Bar¬ 
rault-Dupont project had been called off—for a price—organizing a re- 
placement to be ready when the singers would be reporting for 
rehearsal would have been all but impossible, and hideously costly. 

I might mention, as another factor in the events that resulted in an 
opening with Carmen for the 1972 season and the Deutsche Gram- 
mophon recording that followed, that neither of its principals, James 
McCracken or Marilyn Horne, were in these parts because they were 
the best singers available for their roles. Many months before, when his 
successor was not yet engaged, Bing—in accordance with the realities 
of scheduling defined above—began to sign artists for 1972-1973. As a 
mark of merit for Services rendered, he selected McCracken and Horne 
for the season-opening opera, Tannhduser—m which McCracken 
would sing the title role and Horne would sing Venus. When the open¬ 
ing became Gentele’s responsibility, he decided that an outmoded, 
rather dowdy production of Tannhduser (Rolf Gerard^s, vintage 1953) 
was not the way he chose to intro duce himself to New York. The 
obligation to the singers would be honored, but, he insisted to the 
board, he required a new production of Carmen for them, which he 
would stage-direct himself. 

Everything worked out according to Plan II, except that Gentele 
elected Sardinia for a midsummer holiday prior to the beginning of his 
first, arduous season—which never came to pass when he was killed in 
an automobile he was driving himself. A young assistant, Bodo Igesz, 
filled in as director. 


5 

Not much more than libretto Italian is necessary to know that a 
finale is a finale, a finaletto is a little finale. This might be construed 
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several ways: a finaletto is something which precedes a finale, or some- 
thing that is a pendant or tail to it. I would have speculated that it was 
one or the other—and I would have been wrong in both speculations. 

I find that Rossini’s 11 Barbiere di SivigUa ends with a finaletto. I 
find that the first act of Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe’s Paint 
Your Wagofi ends with a finaletto. What connects them? Not only a 
hundred and fifty years’ evolution of the opera bujfa into the opita 
boujfe and from the Viennese operetta to the Broadway musical, but 
common sense. 

The finaletto in II Barbiere comes at the point previously described 
in Paisiello’s treatment at which Bartolo returns to discovcr that hc has 
been outmaneuvered and that Rosina has married the Counr. As Ros- 
sini had already resolved his plot, why finalizc furthcr? So, practical 
man and sensible genius that he was, Rossini merely finalettoizes it— 
he writes a bright, jubilant little wedding present of an cnscnible “with 
love from Gioacchino to Almaviva and Rosina,” in which Bartolo takcs 
part. 

Of the hundreds of opSras bouffes and opercttas that wcrc wrirtcn 
between /i Barbiere and Paint Your Wagon, a cross-sccrion I have 
scanned shows a finaletto in Karl Millocker’s Grdfin Dubarry (onc of 
the greatest scores in the operetta literature), in Oscar Srrauss’s The 
Chocolate Soldier, and in Sigmund Romberg’s The Desert Saiig. l''i 
naletto is, clearly, a means to an end to be drawn upon, cspcciallv 
when the end itself is not to be drawn out to the length of a finale. 

In the Lerner-Loewe musical, a finaletto is appropriate to .Xct I, 
where a finale would not be. The L-L finaletto is brief, and it is to 
the dramatic point. As Jennifer, the principal fcmalc character, leaves 
the stage, a reprise of the Loewe tune “I teli you my dreams” is hcartl. 
Julio and Steve, two of the principal male characters, e.xchange a few 
words. Here a stage direction in the score reads: “Thev look at each 
other meaningfully.” Anytimc two characters “look at each other 
meaningfully,” it is time for a quick curtain to allow the audience lo 
escape to the lobby for a cigarette, or at least for fresh air. 

And so, too, with this finaletto, a curtain to Act I of this operarie 
seria comedia, or semi-seria. 
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I'(> spc.ik ttf ihc huiulmix u ho HU ;m upria housc (i,Ai!o in the recoiv 
.sinirtctl Siautsopcr m ^,KHtt in thc .Metropolitan in New York) 

as an aiuinnuv is to indnlge in a oonvenirnt inisstarcincnt. It is, also, to 
i'olk;rtivi/i; the niaii) imiivulnals wlto ikt onlv tvvo rhings as a unir- 
arrive and dipart, iVrhaps thc only occasion in histor\’ when an audi- 
cncc camlii irnl\ bc tlrscrihcd as bcing *‘of t»nc niind" occnrrcd (*n 
May 1 i, iKaa, in MnnichY Couri (n<nv Bavarian Natumal) Thcatcr. 

I hc onc inind hclongcd to W agticrY princcly parron. King Lndwig 
H <tf Bavaria, who uas abont to rcap thc rcuards of his alfccti*»!! and 
cstravagancc thc svotlds iirst hearing of Irhtan und laoldi'. The 
rcfords rcati thai tltc pnhhc prcmicrc tif TmUtt/ ticcurrcti on Jiinc i<t, 
with Huns %'on Bulow ooiulncting, The pcrfornianoc a nionth carlicr 
uas thc /ot* pref/ihrt' prcscntaiioit, alst» under \’on Biil«nv's iiirecti<jn. 
It vvas priniarily htr I.uduig, hur fie uaived exclusiviiy and permirted 
sis hnntlrctl others (ttientbcrs ot' thc ctnirt and a privilegctl eoierie of 
Wagner tlisciples) to hiiddle in thc darkncss t»f the tuore rhan half- 
ctnpty theater. 

In ttrdinary ctrcninstances, thc andicnce rarely rcacis as an cnrirv, 
Icast of all dnnng thc cntr‘actc {interlude, inrcrval, or iniermission, 
aceoriiing to uhich tctin is itt vogue in a partifular coimtry). In- 
dividualif) !ic|fins to assert itsclf alntost hefore the httusc liglus have 
come up at ftic »tid <if an ael. Invariably there are thosc who can 
hartily hear out thc linal chord or thc tlving sottiui of a pknmhm 
hefore they have sjtrnng frtnn their scats as thongh propclleti hy a 
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pilot’s eject mechanism. Among them are likely to be a few critics; the 
remainder appear to be motivated by the same kind of forthright 
reaction to what they have enjoyed or, perhaps, merely endured. 

It wouid be a mistake to assume that a critic’s prompt {fiot hasty) 
departure indicates rejection rather than acceptance of what he has 
heard. It is a reminder, merely, of a professional truism: his perfor- 
mance begins when the visual, audible performance ends. First priority 
of the well-organized critic goes to the thought-taking and the silent 
communion required to sort out the impressions derived from what 
he has just heard. TriaI and error long ago persuaded me that the 
proper place for this is a quiet corner in a lobby, not in an aisle closely 
packed with other bodies. A prompt start allows at least a fighting 
chance of getting to the foyer before the aisle becomes congested. 

More often than not, having sorted out such impressions as I have, 
and enjoyed a breath of air—outside pollution is always less than inside 
pollution—I return to my seat well before the last bcll or bu/;/er 
sounds. I thus rejoin what is, to me, the most absorbing dement of 
any group in a public place—the fractional part that docs not leavc rhc 
auditorium during an entFacte. They are, by inspection, persons of 
sober habits, in need neither of nicotine nor alcohol; they are pliysically 
well adjusted; they clearly prefer the private contemplation of a pro» 
gram or a libretto to the public clatter of lobby conversation. 

I may be in error, but I regard them as the inner core of openuic 
connoisseurs. They are the sort who know not oniy when to applaud 
during an aria, but when it is permissible (if ever) to whisper a w^ord 
of comment to a companion when the curtain is up. Most crucially, 
they are well versed in the etiquette of behavior when tlie curtain 
is down, 

This may strike some as a trivial point of protocol It is, rather, rlie 
mark of distinction separating the opera lover from the opera-g(RT. 
The opera lover knows that, in a smallish but vital part of the repcrtorw 
the mere fact that the curtain is down does not mean that tiie pcrfor 
mance is suspended. The opera-goer, on the other hand, assumes that 
if there is nothing worth seeing, there can be nothing worrh Itearing, 
and this is a ‘‘safe'’ time for a host to exchange opinions with a guesr, 
for hussbands and wives to cateh up on the day’s happenings, and for 
friends who recognize each other at a distance to wave programs. 

Such “audience participation” may be more than an invasion of 
other people’s pleasure-it may, in some circumstances, be nothing slu^rt 
of blasphemy. 

I have in mind those operas in which the composer has put himsdf 
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out to interconnect the flow of drama and music by writing the 
entr’acte music required to cover the scene shifts or when the curtain 
is lowered to denote a passage of time. If the heavenly introduction to 
the Countess’s “Porgi amor” in Mozart’s Le nozze di Figaro is being used 
to accompany the slow rise of the curtain on the second act, I want to 
hear it. If Berg has written interludes between scenes to sustain the 
mounting horrors in Wozzeck, his purpose is frustrated if taiking 
interferes with listening. Certainly the orchestral passages that inter- 
relate rather than merely join together the episodes of Debussy’s 
Felleas et Melisande are as vital a part of its dramatic effect as anything 
heard from the stage. 


2 

As composers from the eighteenth to the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury have continued to exert themselves on such instrumental interludes 
(Benjamin Britten as early as Feter GrimeSj as late as Death in Ventce)^ 
they clearly believe them to serve a functional part in an opera, of no 
matter what epoch. Somewhere, someplace, there must have been an 
audience sufficiently indoctrinated to give its full attention to a com- 
poser’s purpose, whether the curtain was up or down. Was the proper 
behavior practiced in learned Vienna in the late nineteenth century? 
Were there better manners in bygone, genteel New York, in the time 
of dowagers and dandies? 

While browsing through a volume devoted to the criticism Hugo 
Wolf was writing to supplement his pitifully small income as com- 
poser of some of the most beautiful songs ever created, I found the 
following: 

Two whispering neighbors seated behind me managed, by their in¬ 
considerate behavior, to deprive me of all enjoyment of the over- 
ture. “Lackey-souls” is what Kreisler, the conductor [the fictional 
creation, many years before, of E. T. A. Hoffmann] once termed 
these disturbers of the peace, these creatures who whimper while the 
music is being played, rattle their fans, stare stupidly about them, 
greet their acquaintances, wave to their friends, slam their seats, snap 
their opera-glass cases open and shut, keep time to the music with 
their stamping feet, or drum out the tempo with their fingers, and 
perform countless other stupidities. . . . 

In another vein, continues Wolf: 

the conversation is usually lively, and beneath the gaiety and laughter 
a distinet undertone of business is discerned. “It’s going up,” “It’s 
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going down” [references to the Bourse, or stock exchange] are as 
frequently heard and exchanged in their talk as piano and forte in 
the orchestra. Figures are sprayed through the words, etc., etc., and 
if ladies are along family matters, too, are not omitted. The cook has 
a novel way of producing roast goose; the children are growing iip 
to be so talented, elever, and promising. Elsie, the five-year-old can 
already play all of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words by heart! 
And little Sigismund, or it may be Siegfried, is writing poetry—^ 

The occasion for Wolf s comment was a performance of Fidelia in 
ienna in 1884; Hoffmann^s fanciful sketehes were written between 
I14 and 1822, the “lackey-souls” referred to by Wolf characterized 
usical life many decades before. 

If the conversational habits of Central European opera-goers did 
)t change much between Hojffmann's time and Wolfs, those of their 
ew York counterparts have remained much the same over a similar 
•an of decades. Writing in a New York newspaper of the mid-u^ios, 
h J. Henderson observed: 

Perhaps some day local opera audiences will accept scores in 
which music without song or action seeks to preserve the continuity 
of the Work. That day has not yet come. Well defined entr’acte 
pieces such as the “Meditation” in Thais and the ‘Interrnezzo’’ in 
Cavalleria Rusticana are heard because pcople have been educated to 
sit up and wait for them. But the music connecting the scenes of 
Fetruschka which prevents the mood from dying is rather indif- 
ferently treated.^ 

The reference to Petrouchka arose through its revival as part of a 

iple bili with Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and John Alden Carpenter\s 
'.yscrapers. The comment couid have as well been directed toward 
e audibility of the orchestral interludes in Pelleas-z work I was just 
ginning to hear that year (1926) in the same theater—where, because 
audience conversation, it couid not be heard as a whole. 

Taken together, these happenings in Vienna and New York couid 
paralleled by others at the Colon in Buenos Aires in the 1960S or 
Paris Opera in Berlioz’ time. They are not curiosities of a time or 
a country. Ignorance is more likely to be a horizontal rather than 
irertical phenomenon—it flows forward on the stream of opera itsclf, 
it engulfs, from generation to generation, persons who find thein- 
ves in a place with whose manners and mores they are unfarniliar. 

This contention may be validated by another series of observations 
Wolf in the arride previously quoted. It is sometimes stated, and 
itten, that opera theaters in the Anglo-Saxon countries (England, 
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thc Unircd «Stares, Caittuda, Australia) are cursed, more than others, by 
people wlio come to he seen or to see others more cclcbratcd thaii 
themselves, becaiise opera is an alien arr, performed in a languagc thev 
do not imderstand. 

VVolfs andience, on thc conrrary, was presctir at a performancc of 
Fhidio, a (ierman opera snng in (Jermati, the language in which ir had 
been educated. Nevertheless, the types he describes are as familiar as 
those to bc seen at any gala in Covent (ianien or at the Metropolitan, 
nearly a centnr\ later: 

F.vcn thc l»est, most sensitive, inost rlitmghrftil of these laekey-souls 
attend the (tpera ttiily to feetl tipon thc striking sccncry, thc liiscions 
hips of the ballerina, or thc vttice of a singer. . . . Sccoml to them 
are tltosc theatre goers whit attctul the opera onh to observe Society, 
fashions and thc latest eoiUtires. . . . For thetn tlte cliicf rolc in 
opera is plawd h\ thc virniostts of opera glass twirling. . . . Hut 
had as the\ are, these iaekev sotils are nor the vvorst thc tilrimatc in 
thc \v[»tle eaiegoi) of rhe species is aehieual hy those wlio attend 
ilie opera for no oiher reason than to let themselves he seen. . . ,•* 

It might be sani, then, tli.it vtm cati take an operu gtier out of a 
cciuury, bin um c;in'i make ati opera lovcr of hini mcrclv b\ ptitiing 
him in an <»pcra hotisc in a tliflVrcnt conmrt. 

Is theiT no Intpe, then, f<»r those ubo dream of a /’c//tuv in which 
cvcf) note wotiid ite audtbie frotii bcgiimitig to end, a performancc of 
Ia's' iti which "! !u* Rttyal Htint aiul Storm" woiihl not be 

inierrupictl by imscoretl votces, or l)elins’s A Rotneo iuid 

liilict, in which “ i he U'atk tti ihc Paradise (ianien’' is lisicned to as 
atteniively as it wt»nhl be in a tamcen hall? 


3 

If thc onI\ inipe wcre to rcstilt fiatm thc kind of ‘Vdncatitm" recom- 
mendeti ttn behalf <«f hv thc New York critic i»f the lyios, 

it might as wcll bc afnnuloned, One cttulti have hardly cttrrcctcd the 
hahifs of one generatton t»f opera goers heforc the next wimld he ttn 
thc sccne, Nor are shnsiting utul angrv looks the unswers. Tlicv mcrely 
prttvide iliose (tffense with a moral “right" to express thciii' 

scives. 

NVvertlicless, recent attendants at American perfttrmances of l.fs 
/ roytv/v, ,1 l >//,itjc Rttmt o ,nij iulicf, aml VvHAts have (tad rhe tlaz/Iing 
ex[!criencc of heann|; all three without intriisitin or ititerniption. ‘I'he 
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Berlioz, Debu^y, and Delius works have been performed before ordi- 
nary, non-festival audiences in New York and in Washington with no 
concession in cuts or in text. Nothing was added by way of indoctrina- 
tion, preparation, or education. Nothing was sacrificed in illusion or 

stage action. 

The triumph was not sociological, but technological. The miracu- 
lous resuit was achieved by the simplest of stratagems: the curtain did 
not come down at any time during an act The stage remained visible, 
even in semi-dark. By use of projected, rather than solid, scenery; of 
backlighting and scrims; of pieces that rolled and swiveled; of side 
stages and revolving turntables, stagecraft in the second half of the 
twentieth century has, literally, bounded out of the Dark Ages into 
the blessed time of light that leads as well as shields, of the image that 
comes silently, swiftly, in place of another, and can itself be replaced, 
at the press of a button. 

To date a time of transition, reference may be made to Opera and 
Its Future in America by the late Herbert Graf, known for decades 
as a stage director in Vienna, Salzburg, Florence, and New York, who 
was artistic director of the Geneva Theater at the time of his death, in 
1973. He writes: “Work is being done to replace even painted back- 
drops by these methods, and in performances in Zurich, Paris, and 
various cities of Germany, there have been numerous experiments in 
this direction.”^ By “these methods” Graf referred to “projections,” 
then (1941) at an early point of development, and dependable only for 
occasional usage and limited purposes. 

From Adolphe Appia, at the end of the 1890S, on, farsighted de- 
signers have dreamed of the day when lighting would be a co-equal to 
sound and design, in the creation of illusion in opera. It would become 
part of the mise en scene which the great Swiss-born producer (Ge¬ 
neva, 1862-1928) defined as “a design in space with variations in time,” 
a neatly phrased summation of the elements that combine to make 
opera: the visual arts, which exist in space, and the audible arts, which 
occur in a frame of time. Among Appia’s immediately constructive 
innovations was the creation of what is now universally known as a 
light plot”—a running, scene-by-scene, even aria-by-aria, record of 
exactly which lights are to be used and how. It serves the lighting 
supervisor as a scheme of action serves a stage director, as Labanotation 
serves a choreographer, or a score serves a conductor. 

It was Appia’s insight, first articulated when Music and the Art of 
the Theatre was originally published in 1898, that, as creatively as 


Wagacr had thouglir through his musical problcms in designing his 
Kcstspiclliaus in Bayrcuth (tiic invisihic orchestra, rhe split curtain 
that couhl hc swiftlv dravvn up r« the sides or sUnvly lowercd at rhe 
end «f a sccnc, tltc large area f(»r the ehoruses), hc had grossi)' failcd 
ro solve the scenic prohleins. In Appia’s words: “When rhc cnrtain 
was raised, the settings o/i it.tge otfered nothing whatever ro correspond 
with what was woniirons in the scores.”*’ 

As well as Apjtia argiied his case aiui as strongly as his theories ap- 
pealed to an inilnential few at Bavrenth, there was no place for hini in 
\Vagner's theater as iong as Closima, rhe coinposcr’s widow (and a 
daughter of' las/i), niled it. "Appia docs not seem to know," shc wrote 
to one of his partisiiits. "that the Kwg was prcnluced here in iKrrt, and 
therefore there is nothing tnore to !>e discovered in the lield of sccnery 
aiul prodncti<tn. Coitseipientlv ali that is righi in his hook is snper- 
Iluoiis, since it is in accordance with thrections iti rhe score, and ali the 
rest is wrong to the pomt of childishness." 

She tliti agree that "we now have eleetric light. . . . Io curry 
through transnions, to hring «nit snhtle tiKidificatiotis, for that there 
is need ftir a resourceful tcchnician. But Appia tmisr not ask for dark- 
ness where the test t‘alK for hrightness atttl vice versa, . , As Appia 
aspiret! to he soniething inore than "a resourceful teclmician," he had 
to seek out his opportunities clseuherc, in less proinising surround- 
ings. An Appia prtuinctitn» of 'VrhtaH ttttd luthlf, conducted hv Tos 
canini iti 19.1), shows vasi proniise in the sepia reproduction of its 
designs, but it thil not enioy lasiing favor at I,a Scala. .Nor was a ven¬ 
ture with the Rittg at Hasel in tyr,^ lyi^ a success. Bayreuih reinained 
closed to .Appia as hmg as Cosima reigneti stipreine. .She lived until 
ityto, seven years shori «if celebrating her huiidredth birthday in 
Appia dicti in lyjH at sisty si\. 

He reinains, nevertheless, a inighty tnotival force in the Ittre of 
stageerait, at Hasreuth as well as elsewhere. His theories floweti into 
the wtirlc of such otltcr proilucers as .Alfretl Rtdler, .Mahieris great 
collaborator iti \‘ieima, which means that they proliferated worklwiiie. 
Isveniuall) thev enieretl into the thinkingtif the creator of tlie postvvar 
“New BayremhStvIe," Wielaml V\'agner himself. 

In the prtigram htiok of the ly^s’ festival, the older son of Hiegfricd 
U'agner (aiul thus the gratidson of the ctmiptiser) statetl une(|uivocaIIy: 
“Wliai the Sstiss scenic ariisr .Adtilphe .Appia calleil for in his hook 
Mtmk ttml (the (k*nn.in litle of Miiuc and tl.h’ Art of the 

U,wjtfr\ atul cteatetl svitli his U'agner tlesigns in the lirst tinarrer of 
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our present century—the stage of stylized space arising out of the 
music and out of three-dimensional feeling, his conception of the sym- 
bolic power of colour and light in rhythmically controlled space—these 
are the first steps toward a reform of operatic production which has 
led logically to ‘the new Bayreuth style.’ ”” 

It was the gifted Wieland’s sure insight, at the time Bayreuth was 
being reorganized in 1950 (after the disastrous wartime interruption), 
that no prior style—whether “old” or not—could be regenerated. 
Whether it was inspiration or accident that led him to his theories of 
“painting with light,” I cannot say. I do know that I visited Bayreuth 
for one of the early postwar Parsifal productions in 1956. I was enor- 
mously impressed by its grandeur and its subtle relation to the space 
for which the work had been created. 

Appia would have had no reason to complain (as he had in 1898) 
that “when the curtain went up on the scene of the interior of the 
Grail Temple, the painted scenery had to be sacrificed to the darkness 
necessitated by the scene change—imparting a marvelous life to the 
setting. As the lights started to come up, the illusion was continuously 
dispelled until finally, in the full glare of the border lights and the 
footiights, the knights made their entry into a paste board temple.”® 

In the Wieland Wagner ordering of things, there was not only no 
“painted scenery,” there were no border lights or footiights. Save for 
minimal props—chairs, a round table, and so on—all else had been swept 
away to provide the vast, empty space which served Wieland Wagner 
as canvas to his lighting board. 

My reference to “inspiration or accident” as a determining factor 
in these developments—out of which have flowed, of course, the 
Herbert von Karajan productions for Salzburg and elsewhere—has its 
origin in a comment I then (1956) heard at Bayreuth. It went to the 
point that when pians for the reorganization of the festival were being 
made in the late 1940S, German industry was asked to make contribu- 
tions not only of funds but of Tnateriel. The electrical industry had 
recovered from the war rather more rapidly than some others, and it 
made available, in abundance, lighting materiais, from the “board” 
(control panel) to overhead lights of all sizes. Whatever the means 
that were provided, it was Wieland Wagner’s Creative use of them that 
swept away outmoded thinking and made for the Bayreuth Renaissance 
that has affected operatic production everywhere. 

Wieland Wagner’s death of cancer at the age of fifty in 1966 was a 
deprivation as dismal as any the art of opera has suffered since World 
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not enough to say that it is a blow from which Bayreuth 
ecovered: it is a blow from which Bayreuth cannot recover 
r Wagner of his vision and talent matures. His brother 
oes not qualify in either respect, but the young, fourth- 
i^olfi (Wieland’s son) may. 

4 

s he succeeded in making Appia’s preachments the source 
ce, Wieland Wagner’s innovations were much more suit- 
mythological symbolism of the Ring, the psychological 
of Tristan, and the pseudo-theological mysticism of Par- 
,ey were to the workaday world (however exalted by 
^ie Meistersinger von Nurnberg, Either at its sparest or 
ished, Wieland Wagner’s version of Die Meistersinger 
n Hans Sachs into a likeness of Richard Wagner, to probe 
rface of the opera for symbolic, even erotic, values, that 
s, not there. The opera’s humanity and warmth asked for 
ducer was reluctant, or unable, to give—a simple evocation 
place, a time, that would rejoice the eye as much as the 
d the ear. 

e the advent of cinematographe—tht illusion of movement 
the rapid projection on the screen of a great number of 
taken sequentially—utilization of that medium for adding 
to operatic staging has tantalized the experimenters. The 
did it in the twenties with a filmed “Ride of the Valky- 
rivative from Wagner’s own use of an unwinding roll of 
is to depict the changing panorama in the Transformation 
first act of Parsifal as Gurnemanz and Parsifal—on a tread- 
d to be trudging along in front of it. 

s, in short, no lack of ideas. The problem, always, was to 
.1 resources sufficiently sophisticated to be reliable, and 
cems sufficiently acute to match the split-second musical 
the early images jiggled on the screen, as the Valkyries 
and down rather than soaring through the air, or the 
•ama snagged in its lateral movement, and nothing changed 
z and Parsifal plodded on and on. 

of a small image painted on a glass piate, illuminated from 
)rojected on some form of rear stage screen (to replace 
drops) has been—as Graf noted in 1941—at large for 
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decades (almost as long as the magic lantern, of which it is an off- 
shoot). But it, too, suffered from lack of reliability-the Pyramids 
would not remain rigid or a slide wouid be inadvertently inverted and 
the beautiful, sumptuously atmospheric rendering of the Nile would 
show the river running uphill. 

Few arts have advanced so far, so fast, during the last two and a 
half decades, as photography. Out of wartime emergencies and space 
travel exigencies have been developed techniques infinitely more ver¬ 
satile, in color as well as in black and white, than were ever available 
before. New editing devices permit montages never before possible; 
magnification, intensification, and computerization have all contributed 
their share to predictability and dependability. 

Even Appia’s innovation of the “light plot”-which, he suggested, 
should be memorized by the director as a conductor memorizes a 
score—has given way to a device that memorizes it for him. Punch 
tapes and decoders, by which a light board can be preset for an entire 
production, permit creating at leisure what needs to be re-created in 
haste; moreover, they take all the possibility of human error out of 
the equation. If the projector is told properly what to do and when, it 
should perform its job as accurately a hundred times as it does once. 

Specialists have opted, as specialists will, for stylistic innovations in 
which their own specialty prevails or is at least dominant. Lighting 
rather than projection was a Wieland Wagner specialty, and he was 
extremely good at it. There were, of course, times when a projection 
would have served the audience better than another beam of light. 
Others, who specialize in projected images, take delight in all manner 
of tricked combination of pictures when a spotlight would be more 
welcome. 

To my viewer’s taste, the scope of treatment should accord with 
the nature of the problem. No one has ever “seen” Valhalla: Wieland 
WagnePs evocation of it in shimmering, dazzling light had a poetry 
and majesty that touched the mind. Inversely, Troy was a city of walls 
Md buildings, temples and fortifications: a producer of Berlioz’ Les 
Troy ens owes an audience something visually veritable-however sparse 
or abstracted—to satisfy a sense of place and time. 

It was Berlioz’ conviction, when Les Troy ens was being shaped 
between 1858 and i86o, that somewhere, somehow a way could be 
found of performing its two long “Parts” (the Sack of Troy and the 
1 yll of Dido and Aeneas in Carthage) in a single evening. This was 
before the revolving turntable, before stage elevators, before filmed 
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projections, even before Cosima Wagner could say ‘Ve now 
have electric lights.” AII of these adjuncts to illusion were enlisted in 
the Metropolitan production of 1973 in behalf of providing Berlioz 
with the results he craved through resources he could not have im- 
agined. The outcome was transfiguring. 

Under the embracing direction of Peter Wexler—trained in the 
theater, rather than in the opera house—and with the visual supervision 
of NathanieI Merrill to synchronize the action, the wheeis and turn- 
tables moved their stately cargo forward in a time-span comparable to 
that of such a “repertory” opera as Wagner’s Gotterdammerung. The 
uninterrupted flow of people and props created a mood of its own by 
evolving from scene to scene in full vienj) of the audience. 

When sizable, solid pieces to depict the walls and fortifications of 
Troy were appropriate, they were provided. For all their appearance 
of solidity, they were formed of a stage designeris most prized, con- 
temporary adjunct—some such bulky but light material as foam rubber. 
They could be readily swiveled on casters, serving one function from 
the front view, another when reversed. A forest vista to evoke, pic- 
torially, what Berlioz had permanently evoked, musically, in “The 
Royal Hunt and Storm” found its natural affinity in film. Combined 
with what was seen, what was heard was no longer the tip of an in- 
visible iceberg. It was the smoldering cone of a subterranean volcano, 
ready to erupt when Berlioz supplied the spark. 

On the other hand, the first American production of Frederick 
Deliusis^ Village Romeo and Juliet in Washington (1972) was no less 
well served by projections and film, with barely a buiit piece of scenery. 
Delius’ score has long been admired for the quality of the music he 
wrote for Gottfried Keller^s tale of nineteenth-century pastoral love 
in Switzerland. But since its Berlin premiere in 1907 it has been equally 
deplored for a siow-moving, almost actionless text. In the new produc¬ 
tion plan devised by Frank Corsaro and illuminated by Ronald Chase, 
a leisurely tone-poem-with-words was converted into an absorbing 
theater piece. This was due in no way to the discovery in it of new 
dramatic details, but to the use of contemporary technics to liberate 
and enhance those it always contained. 

Berlioz dreamed of resources unknown at the time he wrote Les 
Troyens. Delius imagined, in A Village Romeo and Juliet, a multi- 
media experience before the category or the term were known. Each 
was rewarded, for having created the best music of which he was 
capable, by the invention of the necessary mechanical means to comple- 
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mcnt it visually. In the end, the Wexler-Merrill production scheme 
gave to Les Troyens the outer physical form its inner musical life 
required and Chase’s marvelously flexible lighting scheme escalated to 
poetic half-light what Delius had restricted, for the most part, to semi- 
shadow. 

As Chase called upon several innovative procedures to achieve his 
purpose, a moment might be spent in detailing the form they took. By 
a elever use of rear projections onto a screen and front projections 
onto a scrim-a thin, tightly intersticed, netlike material which can 
either hold an image projected upon it or be rendered invisible by back 
lighting-and with film clips displayed in the middle distance, Chase 
achieved Appia’s ideal of three-dimensional effects by light alone. 
Used in conjunction with words and music, the lighting clarified the 
motivations of the feuding parents and revealed the reasons why 
Delius was impelled to write the music he did on behalf of the children 
whose lives they had ruined. 

Chase saved his finest visual effect for the moment when it vielded 
the highest re-creative dividend. As the lovers stepped into the row- 
boat for their self-decreed journey from dissension to eternity, a faint 
flicker of moonlight played upon the little craft. Light-reflecting 
“waves” rippled into the distance as the boat drew away. As it disap- 
peared into the darkness, the visual imagery on the stage and the 
audible imagery from the pit were united in a single, engulfing illusion. 

Desmond Heeley’s production of Fellhs et Melisande for the 
Metropolitan utilized a totally different kind of contemporary tech- 
nology for equally artistic results. German ingenuity has produced a 
plastic that can be applied almost like paint to designs on a net surface. 
When dry, the substance becomes translucent—that it is to say, it 
permits lighting from either front or back. It is also responsive to 
projections and is so light in total weight that it can be “flown” (raised 
to the space above the stage) in seconds. As utilized by Heeley, the 
stage was, with but one or two exceptions, never dark between scenes. 
The resuit with CoHn Davis’s imaginative conducting as a generative 
musical factor—was the rarest kind of Felleas: one in which Debussy’s 
invasion of Maeterlinck’s poetic world resulted not in willful rape but 
in artistic procreation. 


5 

If education alone were the answer to the riddle “How do you behave 
during an entr’acte?” the practical demonstration provided by such 
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productions a.s l.es Tniycm aiui A r/ 7 /a.t(c Ro?mu> and Julict (or such 
orlicrs in thc sume sjnrit us Jaiuicek’s 77 .v Makmpatdos Affair, likc the 
Delius giveii in \eu W.rk h\ the (iity ()peni, «r I Icele\-’s RAldas ar thc 
Alet) shtmki huve resulved thc tjue.stiiui iu at Icasr otie ciry fur a gen- 
eratioii; (ii>erus ure tiieuiu tit i»e enjiiyed us eutities. 

Hut the uuiiiiul iusriuct iii u miseelluaeous audiencc is tiot to bc 
suppresseii let uloiie evieted by precept uloiie. Reiiuive thc restrictive 
restruitus .uul thc «ild instituas to wliicli liertl behuvior is proue ure 
likely to reussen themselves. I hey tiiight eveii ufllicr the “hitermc/ao” 
iii CaiMllatia Rrnth-aiia were the curtatu tu bc lowcreil duritig its per- 
formunee, ruther tluu rciiiuiuiug up, uuivcrsully, etulurittgly, to display 
the emptV piu/u iu the ltt»t situ ot’ Sicilt us Ahiscugiii speciiied. 

Iu u recciit rittiud t»!' petIorm.itUTs ut' Albuti Hcrg‘s irosrceX', thc 
Alctiuptdituu rc\ tstui u pruiiuctittti iturttiiucci! tu dcriv°ctk iu turu, 
frum u prciicce-.s..r luKo t»y Casper Nelicr) wltieh Bcrliu suw iu the 
ii^tiis. it utili/cs ,1 scriiu Iu flic scctic chutigcs, uot t<i kcep the 

eve ut' the vtewer .tciuipted us they ueeur, utu! iluis t». cuueeutrute his 
curs, us i!ic\ prupetiv slutuld bc, uu !kTp,’s urchestru! iutcrhules, 

In tlic tlirkncss thut teii upu» thc uiuiicuec with thc tleseciii tif thc 
serim, thc rcuetiuu u.ts mrvtt.iblc "VMiutA thc sturv ul! ubuut?” wus 
thc (irst <jucr\ thut ruttg frum uuest lu |rucsi. V littlc tuter, ufter u fcw 
sccncs liud uecumul.tfcd, the tpicstiuu !iUi! shifted tu "Uliut ure thev 
suuti|;/ I cuu I mukc uui 4 wurd" pruui ticyuud cuutruvcutiuu thut the 
< iermuu icsi wus, mdccd, betug tustrii tu uu Ihiglisli truusluiiitti. 

As Ai’t H uncuiicd, thc tctuulc vuicc i ctnild iteur tVum the ruw 
bchiiu! me h.ul vecred tu u pl.itntivc ■'It's j>uf me <0 ucrutus, I euuld 
use leti tmlhgfums «d \'.ilmm Ws;/'/ mnv'" ^■iIhcr Bergk mustery uvcf' 
whcitiicd u!l «ihjcittuu tu \ct III ui ihe uverwt-tnigiit ulictidutit hud 
depuned. 1 licrt- w us uuly mIcucc ulter Ahinc's muiulcr. 

K I vvriv uu upcujiu miprcs.triu tciiiptcd lu prcsrtit une t»f thusc 
csutcric v/ic,“w/ifci wtiltutii whicli uu repcruiry eun eluuu respeet, ttiui 
wiiii which it uficu cuuns iitsrcspeiu. my hrst i|urstiuu tu ihe prtuiuc- 
tiuti siull wuuid br, "Huu tlu wr liuudle ihc cufr‘uete mttsic;" II' sutiie- 
huiiy murtuurisi, "Wcll, uuw wc iiuve uu ctluculcti uiuiicuec,” I wotild 
icspuuil, Duiuilis P.irkct tikc, "I*diicuiiiui ttiuv bc purcr, bui restruiurs 
ure Mirer," 
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If thc cliscrimiaatiiig opera lovcr vvc Irtt Nf.uintng a progr.un duntig thr 
cmr’:K'ic urre presciu ,u oac ot' jIh* luoiv faiiiutts opcr.t'. ot' licllim oi 
Doni/.crii, hc li.tve Iwm gathmiig iniunii.iiion on a Miiijtaa tor 

which liiev luul u eommon. fonieiiiporan ailinipu M.ijoi- ooiunlniairs 
to ihc great growth (»t the lialiaii reperiore tluriiig ifu* dro.ulr 

tiie\ vvm' ut' aiiiioM ulemuM! age. Doiii/rui, l.oni m i-.r, was 
thc oldcr In fuur ycar-.. Hr aircativ laiuuhcd oa ha, canvr uhcii 
Ikllini’s first opera ua*. pnHlueed at is,,. }!,„ Uie \oim(-rr man\ c\ 
traonliaary eiuloutamc <iuiekle rarae.i limt a lastatt;,'tatemari.irial 
idctiut), thoaglt his eareer seas mded hv drath oiUs tea vrars later. 

V\’hat Belliai atui Ihau/etti h.id tn Ciaum.iti, Innoial a firototiiu! 
kaowledge ot' the htaiiaii voiee aad its eapaltilates, nas a siroa,- sriise 
of thc drama iattetvat m iletiteaita. halhiematut». mc.tai .ierajioetttcm, 
or wiiatever ^a^glt■,h e.piivaleu! ,nie prefeis tor L, (,,,: Oar ‘.',t tltetr 

imuual iavtdvemeat catae staae ot thc givatest voca! masic ever 

wrirren, 

HcIIim was otilv thiri> ihree nltea he tiaat tii oSjs aad «as tlan 
resmeted t.. uriimg ottK i«o operarii' Alad Hii-aes. Ihe lirst veatarc. 
m II Imttd <d iHy\ has <.tds rn etaU returaed lo paldn' aileanoa Its 
.saeccss.tr la I Vwvam «as t.rs. hear.l tnaa a .le.aeatnt He.ra .ta 
Jaauar) r.p iH^s. and uas treijiieath pcrt.trmrd as a v.lo s.vtu' tiati! 
ti recea, revival ot' taterest a. Jkl Cattto hteranae l.r..a,tht the u.aK ,,s 
a wltolc tii tunv proiaiaetice. 

Doai/etti eadure.i to a npet f,tis oae aad fu.i rfie eaergv .lad the 

«,?t 
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interest to go to the operatio well more than sixty times. Sometimes the 
pitcher produced a clearer, fresher draught than at other times, biit 
the average quality was no less than potable. Between 1823 and 1843 
(when his productivity was terminated in queerly ironic circumstances 
—the onset of a mental disorder from which he died five years later) 
he wrote three or four operas a year, ranging from tragedy to opera 
bujfa to opha comique. 

He thus can be described as having a practiced hand w'hen his fifty- 
first opera was produced in Naples on September 26, 1835. that 
time he had written two works with Mad Scenes: Anna Bolena in 
1830 and Torquato Tasso in 1833. And he would write another for 
Linda di Chamounix in 1842. But neither these nor any other musio by 
Donizetti stirred the furore (quite literally, because it came from the 
Latin juror, meaning “mad”) that followed the first hearing of the 
Mad Scene in Lucta di Lammermoor that September night. There was 
stili another ecstasy of delight to come—the closing scene in which 
Edgardo mourns the death of Lucia and despairingly takes his leave 
of the World. 


The cheering throng which that night acclaimed Donizetti could 
hardly know that they were also participating in a requiem for the 
man who had, earlier in the year, written “Qui la voce sua soave” in 
1 Puritani, the famous prototype for Lucia’s Mad Scene. The ncws had 
not yet reached Naples that Bellini, residing in the Parisian suburb of 
Puteaux, had unexpectedly died a few days before (September 23). 
Bellini’s frequent complaints of abdominal irritations had changed to 
agonies of pain from a massive inflammation that cost his life (the 
present medical belief is that he could have been suffering from cancer 
of the liver). The news did not reach the ankle of the Italian boot until 
early in October. Bellini’s friends in his native Catania, Sicily, did not 
hear of it until several days later.i 


The darling fioriture phrases Donizetti found for Lucia’s dilemmas 
(they begin in Act I) and the opportunity for dramatic trauma con- 
tained in the Mad Scene made the role a favorite for many sopranos as 
soon as they could get their hands on the score and the music into their 
voices. By the time Lucia made her maiden voyage to America in 
1843, she was already a much traveled lady. The first city to make her 
acquaintance after Naples was Vienna (where Donizetti had succeeded 
long enjoyed by Rossini). Productions followed in 
adnd, Pans, London, Malta, Berlin, Prague, Algiers, Pressburg (no w 
Bratislava), Stockholm, Geneva, Havana, and St. Petersburg . all 
before 1840.2 ^ 



Mmi Scene 




In a retrospect of Donixetci^s carccr, the indispcnsablc Clujrlc)' 
wrote: 

Lucia W(Hiki gcncrally bc naiuctl :is Doni/.ctti^H bcsr opera, i atn nof 
able to sharc in ifio adminirion it has cxcircd. Never, assnrcdly, was* a 
story so full <if KUggestion for inusic as Scortis Hride of Laonnermoor 
ramed inro such insipid noihingncss, even by an Italian iibretrist, as 
this* I hc supernarural ronc of rhe Icgcnd enrirelv* raken awav; the 
dauce on rhe bridal nigirr, with its ghastiy inu*rrupti<ut, replaced bv 
a sickly scene ot niadness, sucli as oct'ur bv scores in every scHithern 
serious opera , . , I le who speaks ill of the third acr, closctl by irs 
long-drawn death scene (the darling scene of renor singers) inay 
prepare hiinself xo be stoned for heresv". . . 

If rhe readers of Ltindoids AthaMeuM (for uiiiclt Chork*)' was for 
many years a coitmienraror on nmsic) were sninned hy ihis**1icrcsy;' 
rhey werc siif!icicnrly f<»rbearing nor ro ctntvcrf his aiidaciry inio a 
prophecy. (Jrorlcy rcnuiiiicii unstoned. ‘The conintcnt rliac stays with 
me, more than a ccntyr\ later, is Chorlcyls referencc ro “u sickly 
scene of tnadness, such m occiir liy scores in every Southern scrious 
opera, . . , One iiiust be veimal in (diorleyls use of the terni 
ern ’ (as irt fiis refercnce to Ciicwgio Ronconi, a fine baritfuit\ ;ts 'hhis 
grear sourhern maii*’) to rccogni/e it as a snaumviii for 

It is not so tiuich (;horlcy’s charactcri/atitnii of rhe Hrhie (born in 
vScortls^niind in iHiy) as the subject for a ^sickly" Mnd Scene tliar 
iininediately interests nie, as Ins relereiice lo such scenes as ot*curriiig 
‘1)y sctires in every SiHirhern seriouH opera, . , Cluirley was given to 
hyperbole, and ‘kwery*' can hardly be surpasscti as an absoluie, Biit 
rherc niusr have been more than a scartering nf theiii t<i arouse sucti 
sconi froin a scholarly genrieman, If so, tliey lacketl ttie ijiialiis, itw 
rcrest, and durability <if Dtuit/ettik four or Beliinik twtu 

I he suggestion that operas <it tlie early tiinetecnth (*entur\' sw.irined 
wirh i\Iad Sccncs is prosawarivc, if wcaggerariHl. Hiere esisted, siiiitil 
raneously, a rising tiiic of interesr in the sume pssrhic plieiioiiieiion in 
other arts, I he reason is rcadily available: <»pera never has atid iiever 
can e>dsf in a vacuum; it is responsit^e to the social ofiler, or disorder, 
around irs creathnn laterary men write novels (such as Ht*oir\) wftkdi 
artract rhe atrenricm <if c<mi{Km*rs, jusr as BeaiimardwK* social roiic 
mcntar\' for tlie iheater attracted tlie interesi of .Mo/,art in Ia* iIi 

Figam, (amremporary life itself has been mirrored in operas as iiif 
ferent as I!ecrhcivrii% Fuleliti aml I wcmcavallols PagUaeei, 

I or nie tfie cmic^sity really is: Whar liberares one kind of subjcta 
matter, rather than anorher, f<ir attenrion at a specific riine? h it 
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chance, happenstance, or merely that one theatrical success begets an- 
other? AU of these consideratioris have their part in a trend, or a 
vogue. But the impulse that creates a vogue may be related to something 
deeper. 

Within the span of half a dozen years, madness as a subject for 
treatment in the arts spread from two great manifestations of 183^ 
(/ Puritani and Lucia) to the creation, in 1841, of the earliest iiine- 
teenth-century ballet stili regularly performed today. Jean Coralliis 
choreography for Theophile Gautier’s ballet synopsis is based on a foIl< 
tale he had found in Heinrich Heine’s collection of German legends 
(De PAllemagne) and was first performed in Paris on June 28, 1841, 
under the title of Giselle. 

Giselle remains-more than thirty-five years after Cyril W. Beau~ 
mont, England’s great balletic authority, stated it was-the “only ballet 
which has an unbroken tradition of performance since its first produc- 
tion. ® It is greatly treasured for its second act, in which the legend 
that stimulated Gautier’s imagination (the nocturnal appearance of the 
Wilis, affianced maidens who had died before their wedding day”) is 
depicted in dance. But it is not less avidly anticipated for the balletic 
equivalent of the Mad Scene at the end of Act I. 

This is the episode which determines Giselle’s destiny to be a Wili. 

It is a dance of dementia brought on by the discovery that her 
‘peasant” lover is a count she can never marry. The scene begins in 
mcredulity for Giselle and ends with incredible acts of visual bravura, 
wild ffights about the stage and leaps e 7 i Pair (comparable to a sopranoks 
staccato scales, octave jumps, arpeggios, and appogiaturas) that can 
oniy brmg on her collapse and death. 


He^ich Heme pkyed the role of intermediary between a folk legend 
of Germany and a balletic project in Paris, as Sir Walter Scott served 
simlarly as a Imk between a Scottish fantasy and an Italian opera The 

iuggct „ a conlporll; 

opera-goer seated comfortably in his chair watching Lucia that he l 
par^icipating in something more profound than an entertainment fL 
perfomer is acting out a part of a social and artistic cy ^that W 
betod the balaeced fonnality „f eighteenth-century expl„n !i,d 

the nmeteenth. Even more to the point, subject matter that had pre- 
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viously heeii raboo was now uvuilahlc for trcatniciit, in a ncw surgc 
of intcrcst in humankind—its joys and wocs, triimijihs and dcfcars, 
strengrhs and \vcalcncs.scii. Aniong thc wcakncsses to which nian was 
prone, and which prior ccnrurics had .shown littlc ca[wcity lo compre- 
hend, the ino.st profoundly cngntssing was inciual insfahiliiv. 

Ihe longcst-hcld belicf on this subjcct «if wliich thcrc is wrirtcn 
record is S<tphoclcs’ “W Iu»ni Jupitcr vvoidd ticsrrov hc (irst niakcs 
imd” (c. 450 B.c.) in riic AMigojic.*' ( Fiic -sa\ing is ni<.si f.nniliar in irs 
paraphrasc: “Whoin tiic gods woukl dcsrroy thcv tirst makc mad.”) 
This staceincnr cncapsuiatcs tlie (.'rcck bclicf tliat ali ikviaiion from 
nornial or pn.pcr hchavior was caustai h\ supcrnacural hcings, Only 
by placaring such powcrs couki thcrc bc iu»pc ftir a ciirc, 

In thc early centuries of thc Christian era, thc ikicrrinc «if mvasion 
and po.sscssion dcvckipcd. Madness prociaimcil tlic prcsci»cc of evii 
spirits or tlic prime cvil spirit, tltc Dcvil. Animal or Imman sacrifice lo 
effccr a cure was rc[>laccd liy pciian<'c fasiing or (trav cr vt lucis vvssukl 
indiicc a superior p<s\ver to intercede and cast mit thc Dev ii, 

Not until thc middlc atisl later ycars of thc eightccisth centurv was 
rhere a general vicw th.n mentai hcalth aisil boiiily heaith hati miich in 
comnson. A rcali/ation tlcvcisipctl in mcdical circle, ihai niailitcss was 
a svmptom of a sick miisd, just as licbility was a stmptom oi a ssck 
body. 

It was itot until wcll into thc nincteenth ceuttst) thc centuty of 
Kdgar Allan Poc as wcll as Sir Waltcr Scott, Pastcur, lastcr, Paul 
fshriich, \\ illiam James, and, cvcntually, Sigmund hrcud that .111 ap 
proach to a clinical ttvattncnt began i(» evolve, l hree ipi.niers of thc 
way through thc twctiticih centurv, thc maknly remains a socia! proh 
lem. Bur its organic ctmiponems and hereditary conucciions are hetter 
under.st(»od, the tccimkjucs of diagnosis and tltc ihcrapt of trratment 
for spccific snlulivisious of mentai affliction far more ativanced. Stili 
if is uniikely that we will soott, it ever, know how metital illitcss can 
hc eradicated as. for esample, leprosy was ali but eiiminated from the 
Liiropciiii ^SiTiu* bctciff tfit* ctid uf ihc ci*iiiiiry, 

Ihe connection hetween !e[irosy and hmaev .is the Atukile Ages 
waned is by no means a random metaphor tanv nxne than /«w.fcv |ust 
happens to bc something that was at <me time connected wiih thc 
lunar botiy, or moon), Alichel Fttncaidts abs<irbing ,ml 

OviIrM/i (with its invetitive suhtnie ”A il.storv ni' Insanitv m the 
Age (d Reason”) begins with the wotiis; ”Af the e.id of the \lnkilc 
Ages, Icpr<m" tlisappc-irctl tnuit tfir \\*cstmi WArkL , , f liimigli 
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confinement and controi and restriction on migration from the East 
where the infection flourished, the spread of the disease was first 
checked, then all but eliminated. Says Foucault: “Leprosy disappearcd, 
the leper vanished, or almost, from memory; these structures [the 
leprosariums] remained.” In England, in France, in Germany, the 
buildings were converted into asylums for the “new plague of the 
social order: madness.”® 


What could have given rise to the multiplication of mental disorders 
to the dimensions of “plagues”? Among the many possibilities, high 
priority would have to be given to the steady increase of population, 
the rise and extension of urban life in such cities as London and Paris, 
the pressures of crowding and community living that produced dismal 
conditions of sanitation, and the lack of understanding of the part 
heredity played in congenital instability. It is not impossible that nutri- 
tional deficiencies which caused “St Anthony’s Fire” (eruptions and 
irritations of the skin) could have had “maddening” consequences* The 
ApriI 2, 1976 issue of Science magazine reported that experiments at the 
University of California at Santa Barbara have produced substantial 
evidence that the kind of hallucination which resulted in the Salem 


Witch Hunts of 1692 might have been caused by contaminated bread. 

Foucault cites the continuing conversion of French leprosariums 
into asylums for the insane well into the sixteenth century. A very 
famous early instance occurred in England in 1402, when the former 
St Mary of Bethelem Hospital became London’s first madhouse, By 
gift of Henry VIII, the institution became the property of the City 
of London in 1547, Its typically idling, helpless inmates attained endur- 
mg visual form when, by the artistry of the eighteenth-century William 
Hogarth, the crawling horrors of the place lastingly known (by the 
vagaries of local pronunciation) as “Bedlam” were reproduced.^^ 

The awareness of a new flaw in the social order soon found its way 
mto the drama and fiction of the time. It was early in the seventeenth 
century (1601, approximately) that Shakespeare depicted Ophelia’s 
deinentia m Hamlet, followed not long afterward by Malvolio and 
such trenchant commentary as “Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in it ^ {Hamlet), eventually, Shakespeare converted the ragings 
of Ktng Lear mto literature. And the Clown was available, to be used ts 
a sym 0 o madness: remember the moonstruck Pierrot? Part I of 
Cervantes Don Quixote appeared in 1605, imparting to the literature of 
a erration an mimitably appealing character, and a new word for ec- 
centric ht\i2iYiox~-quixotic. 


There was nothing operarie to parallel these literary happenings in 
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he Works of thc Florcuce Cunicrani (so callcd hccause thc\- met in 
room or chaniher (twwnij uf a dncal palacc). But the liegitming of 
public presentarion <if opera in 1617 hrouglu a vast acceleration of 
ic kinds of suhjccr matrer considered acceptulde for <»peratic trear- 
lent. Ainong them was rhe first operatic Mati Scene. 

Needless to .say, ir was mn in Betllani or in Cervantes that Fier 
raucesco Cavalli foumi fiis suitjecr matrer for i:Kjfh7e>. l iiis opera 
dlowcd by a year Claudit» .Monrevertii’s famous L'l/u 7 trtmrzitHh' di 
oppcd of (file first ttpera, says I.oewenlHirg, to l>e written “on 
husrorical insreati of a myrholttgicat, i»ii.lical or poetical suiiject’’),'" 
at Givalli was conrent tt» fimi hh tiramatic si>uree as Ite hatl for Itis 
reviousLa Didtmv (164») in anfitjuity. \ pleasanr exainple of \'eiu' 
in opera which Rayniond I.epparti revivetl in the early 1970S ft»r 
lyndclxmrne and rhe Sanra Fe, New .Mesico, Opera, /.'/ytjjtro depirts 
icgodsworking their ilhvill purptisefutiy iuii heneficemly.' 


Egisto is uncttniinon for its time in presenting irs musicai tiisetniise 
rough half a tio/.en principais with m. chorarensemidt* to speak t.f. 
is also notablc for iinpartittg to tfte nascent an form of tiie Mat! 
ene a series of otmponents whief. recur in liie fatniiiar esamples of 
I nineteenth ccnttiry. In italian, "Delirare tramtire'' tneans "tt» be 
idly in love.” Appropriate tt. the inany esampies to ft.lltiw, i:g,sto‘s 
cinma stems frttnt his disctiverv thar tlte Cion he Ittvrs no ionyrr 
'^es him. ® 

Both are narives <»f the island of Deitts (itt the Sttnth .\egc.tn Sca) 
Inaped by corsairs ami taken to amttlier islaml. where thrv become 
laratcd. Wheti Fgistti ne,st eitcottntcrs Ch.ri, his enmtionai base has 
tiamed fised, but Iters Itas beeti transferred t** Ipparco, who is the 
oved of Denta. Alreatlv Cavalli has given a foreiaste tif om- «»f rhe 
ndcsr of grand operas to c<*me, twentv ilecatles later; »hr plm siiif- 

ts Lr(bV;ro«,/.i, in wliich he loves she. attti she h.ves he, fiui f.,ch otie 
es anothcf. 

Having been irresmeably inilitne,| l»v one of CupitFs tiarts. I msrt* 

^ '** •* ‘Nsaiulrring madman.'' Cate in 

: U, I'.gtMo’s tleinentta ertipts itito a solo scene in whit h hr compares 

ise ta Orpticiw iii witrrii nf h.mviUvr, | tii^ b 4 iiicf prritiif 

ause few subjects rated higher in tlte aflectmns of contemttorars 
ra coinposers than (frpheus. 

As the scene pn»gresses, Fgisit» tnakes an appea! ro the gods and 
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laughs! This is a sure sign of madness in any theater at any time. At 
length (and just in time for the final double bar) Clori’s “truer self’ has 
been invoked, and she vows fidelity to Egisto. 

In the Mad Scene itself (which covers some four hundred mea- 
sures and eventually brings together almost ali the principals in an 
ensemble) Egisto’s emotions fluctuate from a denunciation of Clori 
to apprehensions that harm may befall her. The writing cannot be de- 
scribed as florid—but, unlike most other examples of Cavalli’s vocal line 
in UEgisto (in which stepwise progression prevaiis), it bounces up and 
down, thus projecting emotional instability. 

It will not be lost on the reader that Egisto is a male “inamorata” 
and that the first operatic Mad Scene was thus written for a tenor. Some 


years wouid elapse before a female would be presented in the principal 
part of a dementee, but the adventurous Cavalli did experiment with 
the one celebrated by Euripides as “wild with love.” This was in II 
Giasone (Jason) of 1649, which contains a wild incantation for Aledea 
beginning “DelPantro magico stridenti cardini” (“On screaming hinges, 
open unto me O ye portais”). The first full-length attention to the 
woman who strangled a serpent, dismembered her brother, and killed 
her father, ali for the love of Jason, was presented at the Teatro San 
Mois^ in 1675 under the title of Medea in Atene by Antonio Gian- 
nettini. In respect to time and place, it was more than likely a castrato 
Medea (contradictory as that may sound). In either case, neither Gian- 
nettini nor his Medea have an identity today. But both Mare Antoine 
Charpentier and his Me dee of 1693 do. 


Charpentier was an eminent French musician of the seventeenth 
century, better known as a composer of masses and motets than of 
operas. His Medee not oniy survived its time of prominence, but has 
been repubhshed in a faesimile score. It has also been recorded (vocal 
excerpts under the direction of Nadia Boulanger on Decca DL 9678, 
a suite of instrumental excerpts conducted by Raymond Leppard on 
Oiseau Lyre S-300). To hear these “highlights” without knowledge of 
their source would hardly alert the listener to high tragedy or deeds of 
deep deception. The music is, for the most part, bright and smooth- 
flowm^ In a treatment true to the operatic customs then prevailing in 

reW begins with a prologue of prai.se for the 

^ing monarch. It also contains a ballet midway in the action. 

e depiction of musical madness on the English stage, for ali its 
prommence in the spoken drama, is a rarity in late seventeef tL and early 
ghteenth-century writing. An exception may be cited in Purcell’s Don 
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Quixott; Van lll (1695) whicli Alrisidora plors ro challengc thc l)(in's 
fidclitv to Dulcinca with provocative ucrioiis. Wltcii hc rcspoiuls. shc 
enriccs hiiii furrher wirli "From ro.sy huwcrs,’’ whicIi lulvvard J, l’)eiir, 
in his iihiiniitating FotnhLiiiam af /•«g/w/.. Opem ptiidishod in jyiK at 
the Universiry Press in Cjiinhridge (ICngland), liv.scribes as a “iMad 
Song, and adds “rlic type is clearly derived frotn the ttalian chamher 
cantatas, such as Stradclla ([ft4a- .i68’) often wrote." I hat is to sa\-, a 
continuous vocal picce, periuips in scveral inoveinems, emhodving a 
variety of inoods and passions. 

Handels Orlando contains a wcll known samplc o(' his gr.iphic 
powers, wrirren tor thc celebrateil alto castrato, Senesiuo. bi his master- 
fnl docuinentatioii of the cotnposer’s carcer {(ieoitge Frulerie IFtiidel, 
\V. \y. Nt.rron ik Compativ, Inc., New \ork. p.uil Henrv I.ang 

praises OrLitido as *‘a Harotjue opera of the first UMter" and another, 
Cicmum source identifies the elaborate, higlily «iraniatic depiction of 
()rlaiulo’s irrationalit> at the end of Act u' as a »'.t/wo««c«.v.-ew 
( Alad Scene’ t>r '\Scene ttf .Matlness"). I he uisr!t;,tt„r of OrlandoN 
deliriuni is Zoroastro, a priesil\ ( utod t "dealer tn in.if;ic aiu! speils” 
longhefore W*. S. (hlbert-s John UVllington U dis uti l'he S„teeier). 
Handels Zoroastrei taketh, and also giveth, restortng < )rlaiuio's senses 
when ir siiits his jmrjHiNc. 

1 he continiiiiig afipeul of Mede.t for the imisieMi dramattst brouiihi a 
production in Paris (in i-iii of jowph Franyois Salomon'*, Medee et 
Jami: and thc Jifi llend.t celebrateil for an adaptatton of Pv.tiw.thow 
based on Jcan jactpies Ronssean, wrote a .\tede>i pioihurti tn 1 np/ig in 

1775. :i one act Work descrilied as "ban nnt \lnsik verntiscltetes 

Dranut^ ur ix variam of (irriiiaii 

It was m.t untd the centurs was approaching tts rnd and the stage liatl 
btx‘n, In the upheave! of the Frendi Uevohition. Iiberated for fresh 
•subiect matter that the character of the danghtrr of \ertr‘. and hrr 
savage sacrifices foutul a tnind and heart Wortin of thenr !,ni»ti 
(Jierubtni was born in Florence, but his trite ninstca! nature dtd tioi be 
pn to assen itself niuil he settleil itt Paris at iwenfv enfhi i r-HMf anit 
betgan to prodnee the Work*, for which he ,s retnembef-rd. Ibere ,s in 
rlus Afedee. n,, [irolognr of praw* for a retgt.mp nionarch, l he onU 
ting to whoni (.hernbmi owes allegiatiee is Otphrits, atu! to him his 
Inynlt) is unflagging. 1 ht* niusie stnkes rhe tone of tragrds froin the 
otitscr and buihis, in power. to a elimas hardh precedenn-il in oprra. 

As hdits the ntiiversal s\mhol of enr.igul uotnanhood. < hrtnbinfs 
Medee has a multmational heredity. It tlraus on the < .rruan heritam- 
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from the other side of the Rhine~-Gluck’s Alceste and Mozart’s Electra 
in Idomeneo—ioi vocal accents and orchestral emphasis, fused by an 
Italian’s heat for purposes of the French stage. Medee’s final outburst, 
in which her children by Jason become the victims of her fury, are the 
first seeds of musical madness to burst into full flower (1797 ), 

Such a Medee was not for immediate favor in France, It found 
greater response in Germany, especially after the composer-conductor 
Franz Lachner replaced the spoken text of F. B. Hoffmann’s libretto 
with sung recitative for a production he introduced to Frankfurt in 
1855. in LachneFs version, and with an Italian text permitting it 
to be titied Medea^ that Cherubini’s score has become a part of the 
Covent Garden repertory, later that of the New York City Opera. 
Maria Callas had much to do with the former happening in the late 
fifties, as she had with the work’s revival at La Scala earlier in the 
decade. Though the City Opera has not found its Callas, it has found 
an audience responsive to the proposition that the values in Medea can 
be served by an ensemble eifort of quality and an energetic, techni- 
cally secure, dramatic soprano. 

The first mentionable operarie Medea to be heard in Italy (Cheru- 
him’s did not reach his homeland unril 1909, at La Scala) was Johann 
Simon Mayr’s Medea in Corinto, in 1813. A composer of German birth 
(Mendorf, Bavana, m 1763), Mayr reversed Cherubini’s progression 
y going to Italy to acquire knowledge, and remaining to earn fame. 
Mayrs was, however, an ephemeral fame until the recent revival of 
interest in the broad repertory of Donizetti (Anna Bolena, Maria 
StMrda and Roberto Devereux, as well as Lucia and UElisir d’amore) 
and Bellini (I Puritani and II Pirata, as well as Norma and La Son- 
nam u a) re^oused interest in the man who had taught one and 
profoundlyaffected the other. ^ 

'T** and Italians had found Mayr 

di cLlk JTT’ he became tmeZo 

ita dtet” T, ™ b ““'"'■“7 » f'» te, Mayr became 
Gaetano Doniretd, be “trhi 

of smnemre and orcbesma, idenb^. P„sa.bVt rtd7ri?n"otrrr,: 
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MoEart achievecl with a honi part b^fiiiu! thc Ktipivitut vtiicc of 

FiordiIigi’s “Per pied" in his Ow (an tutH\ Mayr l>ecanic knnwn fnr 
combining instrumcntal <»hl)ligari wirh his vocal writing: a hassnnn 
here, a clarincr rhcrc, an ohoc clscwhcrc. l ijrntigh ,\la)r’s inilucncc, 
Donizetd’s gifis werc prc.scrvcii for tfu- carccr iu* \ras linrtj ro pursuej 
and throiigh his Medea in Corinta, Klisa, asui otijcr opvras, lu- prnvidal 
guidelines for botli Donizetti and Bellini. 

As much cuuld bc inferred fmtn HclliuiN carly athilation tif Doni- 
zetti, alrcady afloar on tlie <.p<.Tatic mainstrcani \ihrn Ik-llini was stili 
a student in iK>>. Thcir lines t»f coimectiiin it» Xlavr are establisiud in 
thc rccollccrion of a fcllow-snitlciu who later beeaim- a ilistintjiiislicd 
scholar and iibrarian of the Naples (auiserv.iiorv. Heealling* mane 
ycars later, his anti Bcllini''s exp<tsure lo l)o*u/er(»\ carl\ !.a '/.intiata 
in 1822, hc wrote: “As is natnral it uas aftendrd eagerly Ity . . , those 
yoimgincn wlto meant fo enter thc satue nnisical arrn.i, not least .mujtu» 
thcni thc very tiisiingnished eomposcr Cario < .omt. who saiit to Brllini 
and mc one day; *< h, to licar Doni/ettis/.a/./««ani . . . y.n, w,lt fimi 
a scpiet thiit oniy a pupi! of May r eonld atul woiild know how m 
create!’ \\e hastened to go. atul the septei ntentiiaird |.it the rnd of 
Act II . , , was vvhai eanght the attentton and admiratton .,} Bellim, 
who soon ((htained a copy of it . . . kceptng tt titi the stami of his 

ccnilmlci, stiitlitnl ii iiful pbyrcUf 

The tic berween .MavT and Belhtti is drawn rvea tloser bs the 
parncipation of hVlke Romani in the lives o! Jioth, Ihs was a hnl, hoth 
spintual and temporai. In his long lifemne (c-km tHt.;) Romani 
wrotc more than a htmdretl libretti. 1 laving latnirthutr.l to Mavr's tlnr 
able fame by writing the libretto f<»r his (inal svo»k. Ife./e.i *« Cmmt», 
he apphal his knowleilge tt. gmde the inesprnrne.d lielhiu fr.nit 
U hnua, wtth irs preee.ient^settmg Mad Stvnr. thrt.ngh la S.nmam 
Imla^Ntrrma, jinct HeairitY di 


In Hus llow of mtisieai ft.rees, UontA-tti stas bt.ift tat.,Hst ami 
jenehciary. Ile eonveyetl Mayr\ preeepts to lirlhm atul. in tnrti. 

IherrrnlV't t lmi*’ '‘‘‘'''‘“‘■'y««'.‘gniv in // Vuata, ihar 
tkrt couhl be lulhllment b.r Ium. n..., m thc ..thrrsv.iH.ils uttrhl t,f 

:he ymentet. Or to tpuite the eminent Fenimand Ihller irt.mjH.scr. 

mnduetor, elose tnetui ol .Memlelsst.hn. and foumkr ot the Colomte 

eonld seatVely have es.smd 


Perhaps there svere. in Clu.rlesA phrasr. strues ..f ma.lness 
every sonthern senous t.prra’’ previously, biir theie ssas m.thmg 

O 
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the divine melancholia Bellini invokes for the recitative in which 
Imogene responds to the news that her husband, Gualtiero (II Pirata), 
had been captured and condemned to die. With its oboe obbligato (an 
echo of the same instrument’s use by Mayr in his Ifigefim in Aulide), 
it hints at a new relationship of voice and instrument. When, at a later 
point in the same scene, Bellini reaches for the silvery sound of the 
flute to brush in, delicately, the line also being pursued by the soprano, 
he was innovating on his own for the Mad Scenes of all to follow. 
Climactically, the cabaletta that follows is not a roulade of exhibition- 
ism or a frilly embellishment of the merely decorative, but a free- 
standing specimen of dramatic declamation that inspired not merely 
Donizetti but, in his turn, Verdi. 

Donizetti’s first preference for the instrumental obbligato to Lucia’s 
Mad Scene was the disembodied, barely resonant vibration of the glass 
harmonica. Ways of producing pitched tones by causing a glass vessel 
to vibrate had been known from biblical times, but the use of various 
sizes of glass bowls to form a scale was developed in the eighteenth 
century by a series of experimenters. Among them was Benjamin 
Franklin, who devised a system by which both hands coiild be used to 
produce sound. He arranged the bowls in descending sizes, one inside 
the other, on a horizontal rod. This, in turn, was attachcd to a foot 
pedal that caused them to rotate. When the edges of the rotating bowls 
were touched lightly by a slightly dampened finger, a melodic pattern 
with a ghostly, eerie timbre could be produced. But no ‘‘Armonica*’ 
(as Franklin named it) could be found in Naples when Lucta was being 
rehearsed, and the most famous of all soprano and flute duets came 
into being unintentionally. Whether the Mad Scene was ever per- 
formed as originally written, in a theater, is unknown to me. It can, 
however, be heard in the sound that Donizetti yearned to hear in the 
recorded version directed by Thomas Schippers (ABC ATS 20006) 
with Beverly Silis as Lucia and Carlo Bergonzi as Edgardo. 

4 

Despite the soul-satisfying finality of a Mad Scene in which a soprano 
holds the stage alone (save for a sympathetic chorus, and infrequent 
mtrusions by the chaplain Raimondo and her brother, Hcnry Ashton), 
Lucia di Lammermoor was avoided by some eminent singers of the 
nineteenth century. This had little to do with technical difficulties or 
vocal challenge. Grisi, for example, had every vocal requirement (she 
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was the first Elvira in / Puritani and the first Norina in Don Pasquale) 
but I cannot find mention of her as Lucia. 

For some singers, this avoidance had to do with what might be 
called “philosophic” reasons. The part of Lucia does, indeed, end 
gloriously with a Mad Scene and the soprano’s death, with the curtain 
down and the audience able, immediately, to express its pent-up plea- 
sure. But the Mad Scene does not end the opera, There is stili a final 
scene to go, with ‘‘Tombe degravi” and other matter of what Chorley 
has called that ‘Marling scene of tenors.” Thus the performer playing 
Edgardo would have the last chancc with the audience, which also 
means it might go away talking of him (Edgardo) rather than her 
(Lucia). 

To avoid a role for such shallowly self-centered reasons might sStrike 
some as an imbecility unworthy of an operatic heroine, let alone a 
wonian with the brain power to master the intricacics of vocal dis- 
cipline and stage demeanor to perform such a part. But it could be, as 
I have suggested, merely a matter of philosophy, according to that non- 
Golden Rule of Operatic Behavior: Do not allow others to do unto 
you what you would gladly do unto them (steal the show). Never- 
theless, it has happened, History is ciear on that point. 

The subtlest solutiori to the whole problem of the *‘Mad Scene” vs. 
the '‘Tomb Scene” is the one associated with Nellie Melba, whose 
career spanned thirty-eight years between a debut at Covent Garden in 
18S8 and a “farewell” in the same theater in 1926 (much of the per- 
formance was recorded ‘live” by the primitive means then available 
and may stili be iicard dimly today on a disc called ^‘Melba The Com¬ 
plete Recordings from her Farewell Performance: Covent Garden, 
June 8, 1926,” Opus Records 84), Whether she invented the practice 
or not, she gave consent to the formula: ending with the 

‘Mad Scene.’ ” The first such historic happening in New York with 
Melba can be dated to January 14, 1895. 

ICarlier in the season, Melba had appeared in a full-length Lucia 
under the direction of Luigi Mancinelli (something of an opera com- 
poser himself) and with the great Francesco Tamagno (the original 
Orello, among other carecr distinctions) as Edgardo. Neither eminent 
arrisr was associated with the performance of January 14, for which 
the conductor was Enrico Bevignani (a routinier of the time) and the 
Edgardo was (iiusepj^e Russitano, a tenor-of-all-work. The New York 
public was ncvenheless hegiiiled by the promise of hearing Melba and 
Tamagno on the same evening. Following the truncated Lucia came an 
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all-star Cavalleria Rusticana, with Eugenia Mantelli as Santuzza, Mario 
Ancona as Alfio, and Tamagno as Turridu. For that matter, Melba was 
willing to sing the Mad Scene, by itself, at the drop of a bank draft. 
This occurred several years later (for her first time in New York) 
when she died twice on the same evening: first in a performance of La 
Boheme, in which she sang Mimi; then, as an encore, in the Mad Scene 
of Lucia, 

In such circumstances it can scarcely be wondered that the Mad 
Scene was widely regarded as a flight for a vocal nightingalc and noth- 
ing else. Detached from its dramatic consequence (the death of 
Edgardo), the death of Lucia obviously lacked dramatic reality. Clearly 
the great tenors of the time (such as Tamagno or Italo Campanini, 
whose performance of Edgardo in the Metropolitanas first season in 
1883 caused it to be called a “tenor opera”) would not willingly en- 
gage in such a compromise. 

The turning point for New York (and America— for what was 
permissible in New York was the guide, at that time, to what was 
permissible elsewhere) came on November 23, 1904. On that occasion 
there was no Nellie Melba as Lucia, but there was Marcella Sembrich 
to share the Fountain Scene in Act I with the rising Enrico Caruso, 
permitting W. J. Henderson to observe: “Lucia ending with the Mad 
Scene is no longer seen on the theater bilis.Edgardo was onco again 
being treated as a character rather than a convenience. 

My own introduction to Lucia as a “tenor opera” came in the later 
thirties with the first appearance in America of a celebrated Italian 
Edgardo of the time, Galliano Masini. It was the role of his debut (late 
in 1938) after years in which the listener had suflfered the Hght-voiced 
efforts of post-Martinelli Edgardos (even the blessed arrival of 7 ito 
Schipa—who had done most of his previous American operatio singing 
in Chicago—found his dramatic vigor compromised by declining vocal 
volume). One had to take, along with Masini^s old-fashioned flair for 
intense emotion and impressive vocal stamina, some old-fashioned sobs 
and strangulated high notes. But Masini^s eloquent tomb scene was a 
foreshadowing--for those who had been denied the sound of an Ed¬ 
gardo by Caruso or Martinelli~of what it would become again, in the 
voices of such performers to come as Jan Peerce, Ferruccio Tagliavini 
Richard Tucker, Mario dei Monaco, Carlo Bergonzi, and, most re- 
cently, Luciano Pavarotti. 

A goldeti-voiced tenor (whose girth, unless curbed soon by strin¬ 
gent dietmg, may make him the first six-by-six operatio eniincnce), 
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Pavarotti is something of a rarity among operatic singers known to me. 
He is a student of everything he can learn from the lore and the 
recordings of his great predecessors—which he absorbs and modifies 
to his own purposes. Asked (prior to his first performance of Edgardo 
in New York in 1973) if he would punctuate his suddcn appearance 
in the Contract Scene by ripping his hat from his hcad and dramatically 
whirling it across the stage, in a gesture made famous by Schipa, 
Pavarotti responded, “No, I don’t do that. You see, for Schipa it was 
very good. He was a short man, and it gave his entrance an impact it 
might not have had otherwise. I am tali, and I do not need that kind 
of action to attract attention. Beside, I would not wear a hat inside 
anybody’s horne. To walk into the hall of Lammermoor castle with a 
hat on, in those times, would be considered very bad manners.” 

Equally, for a Lucia of these times to venture a Mad Scene without 
attention to the dramatic content of Donizetti’s writing, as well as to ics 
technical demands, would be considered not only bad musical manners 
but poor judgment. When Joan Suthcrland brought hcr Lucia to 
America for the first time—in a Metropolitan Opera production which 
had ncvcr bccn propcrly sragcd—shc came prepared nor onl\’ tt* 
demonstrate her tcchnical masrcry, but witlr a plan of action devised 
for hcr, at Covent (iarden, by Kranco Zefiirclli. This was doubtlcss a 
response to the cxamplc of Maria Gallas and hcr many proihicrivc 
dramatic collaborations with film and .stage director Luchino VEconti. 
In turn, Hevcrly Silis put hersclf out to make Lucia nor only a crcdiblc 
heroine decply da.shcd by the emorional assaulrs to which shc was 
subjccred by those around hcr, but a crcdiblc Scotrish heroine. 

All three artists .srand in the forefront of Lucias for whom respon- 
sibiliry neither l)cgan nor ended with vocal masrcry. Each can be 
admired, in rheir different ways, for confronring difficultics squarely 
and nor evading rhem (so long as range remaincd intacr) and for 
bending rheir talcnts to the nceds of a difficult r<»lc, rather rhan bending 
the role—in the manner of a 'Lcrrazzini, a Galli-Curci, a Pons~to rheir 
talencs. The whcel of operarie fortune .spins endlciisly and inay, for a 
time, provide a spor of .success for a performer onlv' niarginally en- 
titlcd to .such rcwards. Alway.s‘, howcvcr, it will come full circle and 
give rise to a new, full-formcd c-xponent of a given style of .singing 
capable of showing a new generation of opera-goers what an oider 
one has singled out to idoli/.e and idealize. 

No present-day Lucia animated by the examples of Gallas, Suther- 
land, or Silis at rheir besr would need to be reminded bv a criric (as 
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Henderson reminded the young Marion Talley of the twenties): ‘‘The 
mad scene, to revert to that much admired field for the exhibition of 
vocal virtuosity, is, in this respect overrated. There is room for a 
combination of bravura with real dramatic interpretatio?! [italics added] 
but yesterday’s Lucia was too inexperienced to grasp the opportunity.” 

Continued Henderson, with the clinching peroration for which his 
critical perceptions were famous: “The truth is that in so far as tech- 
nical ability to sing Lucia is concerned, every soprano finds her full test 
in the second air of the first scene, ‘Quando rapito.’ Donizetti has 
written a florid air and has set down all the necessary fiorituri and a 
cadenza.” To which Henderson adds: “It was in this air that she 
[Talley] was plainiy extending herself.”^® 

The ciear conclusion to be derived from these words is that a Lucia 
should display her vocal credentials in “Regnava nel silenzio” and 
“Quando rapita” (which succeeds it) and then build, through the solos 
and ensembles that follow, a characterization climaxed by the Mad 
Scene. This would honor the proposition that Donizetti was more than 
a concocter of vehicles for star singers-that he was a musical dramatist 
concerned with the stageworthiness of every participant in the works 
he created. 

Is this a novel concept of the twentieth century, pioneered by such 
“innovators” as Gallas, Sutherland, and Silis? It is as “novel” as the 
quality admired by Hector Berlioz when he first saw the Lucia of 
Jenny Lind in the 1840S. I have not traced his opinion to a written 
comment by Berlioz, but the gist of it has been preserved by Chorley 
in his recollections of the same performer’s Lucia: “She was the only 
Lucia (as was pointed out to me by M. Berlioz) who prepared for the 
last dismal heartbreak, by her agony in the moment when she is im- 
pressed with the falsehood of her lover by her haughty and tyrannical 

brother. Her madness was fearfully touching in proportion as it had 
been foreseen.”i« 

y one whose taste in dramatic action had been formed by the 
works of Shakespeare and the performance of their great female roles 
(especially the mad Ophelia) by the celebrated English actress Harriet 
Smithson (who became his first wife) Berlioz was well placed to 
observe and appreciate such a detail. 


It should be evident from the foregoing that, for all their individual 
butes, Donizetti and Bellini were products of a lineage, inheritors 
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of a progression that predisposed theni for the careers in which they 
found fame. They were exposed to an environment in which opera 
was the popular art form of the peoplc, and even young composcrs 
could find their way. Donizetti wrote his first opera (a onc-act 
comedy) while a student at the Liceo in Bologna; Bellini began in ex- 
actly the same way at the Conservatory at Naples. 

They were supervised and counsclcd, not by theorlsts or acade- 
micians, but by men who were thcmselvcs composcrs for the sragc 
(though their names wouid mean littlc, in the broad pauorama of 
opera). The circumstanccs could be likcncd to the collegiate workl of 
today in which former major league bascball playcrs bccoine coaches at 
such universities as Arizona or USC, imparting their knowledge to 
those who become, in turn, the major league srars of romorrovv. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth centurv, opportunitv for com- 
posers was so abundant, encouragement so rcadily acccs.siblc, that evcr\‘ 
talent had its chance at a chance. F.vcn withour (Ihcrubini, Italy pos- 
sessed an operatio composer of great merir in every decade i>f the 
nineteenth century, to rouse the public to cheers and \-oimger coin 
posers to emulation. From 1800 to iHto, it was Alayr; rhen it was Ros 
sini (“II Maestro di A'laestri”-“thc nia.stcr of thc iuastcrs,” as he has 
been called), beginning wirh Taveredi and Llulhma in /l/gcr/ in (S'n 
to Semiramide in 1823, when hc Icft for Faris; aiul Bellini, from // Virata 
in 1827 unril his death after / Vuritam, in 1835. Bridging the tuci 
decades from 1823 until 1843 was the incredibly facile and versatile 
Donizetti. 

Ready and wairing in the wings as Donizetti took his lasr Ixnvs :u 
a premiere-though hc was .stili short of lifty -was the fignre alreait) 
hailed as Italy’s “coming man.” Ciuseppe Verdi had been srruggling 
for six years (again.sr tlismal personal misfornmes and professional mis 
haps) to write a work that wouid justify his choice of a carecr, as 
Mayr, Ros.sini, Donizetti, and Bellini had'ju.srified theirs. F<*r liim the 
year was 1842, the work Nabncco. I lowevcr hard \'erdi’s way wonld 
be henceforth-and it was often almost unbearably hard -1 here coidd 
be no doubt that composing operas was the one, the oniy career for 
him to pursue. 

As Bellini and Donizetti hatl learned trom their preilecessors, so 
Verdi prolired from their examples to find an outlef for his own genius. 
Rossini was his deity, but Donizetti was his lay preceptor in the 
shaping of a work for the. stage, cspccially in the adroit balance of 
arias and cmscmbles. By 1847, when hc was thirty-fonr, \'erdi was ablc 
to extend the Mad Scene to an arca a .step bcyond what luui been veti 
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tured before—into the strange, distorted area of the unconscious. He 
found the challenge in a subject that combined the somnambulism of 
Bellini’s Amina (in La Sonnambula) with the political pressures that 
had unhinged the mind of Donizetti’s Anna Boletia. Both possibilities 
for self-destruction were contained in the singie person of Lady Mac- 
beth. She possessed the fascinations to become the prototype of a new 
operatio demented: one driven to her acts of violence by the psy- 
chopathic and the psychological. 


The seeds of disturbance in Lady Macbeth are not planted by an 
extemal force, such as the gods in UEgisto, or by the plotting of an- 
other (Henry Ashton’s preference for Arthur Buckiaw, rather than 
Edgar, as a husband for his sister, Lucy) or by the disappearance of a 
beloved (which drives Elvira to distraction in 1 Puritani). The com- 
pulsion is wholly and specifically of Lady Macbeth’s own making-a 
wild urge to extend the area of her husband’s influence. That it cul- 
minates in destruction for both is a pertinent instance of Macbetb'$ 
appeal for the fatalist in Verdi. 

It is also a prime example of Verdi’s uncanny instinct that he rec- 
ogmzed, m “Lady” (as he called her), a much more compelling fiaure 
t^han Macbeth. To realize this objective he required-at this time of 
Ius career-some special circumstance in which a commission did not 
carry with it the demand for a tenor in a leading role. This came his 
way in an offer from Florence, which carried no such specification and 
gave Verdi the freedom he required to make Macbeth (the leading male 
role), a bantone, and to develop Lady Macbeth into a part for a far- 
ranging more than soprano voice to embody her vengeful character. 
When these decisions were made in 1847, Verdi was stili six years away 
from the trimty of Rigoletto, 11 trovatore, and La traviata made 

IT to measure himself 

against a major challenge. 

h,lf^ eqoippcd with the skill and experience to 

tace so cojnplex a pio, aa Shakeap«,re's with the mnaical co„)»t to 
make wholly acceptable. I, waa no, unffl he prepared a new v“”io“ 

toLv”.' r d ta it is 

y. awe masterpiece, but a masterpiece nevertheless At rhp 
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the power base on which to convcrr high rragcd\’ iii onc arr forni to 
the requirenients of anothcr. At thc apex of rl\c structure would be the 
sleepwalking scene and its hallucinatory consctpieuces. 

For this climaxing scena there would bc nced for a new kind of 
performer, far from thc light-voiced inistresses of /e.if.ij/Vrw (passage 
Work) acceptable in La Sonmvibula or Anna Bnkna. l\'hen the opera 
was being prepared for perfonnance in Napics in 1848 (soiiie lutmths 
after its fairly successful preniiere in Florencc) with a casr over which 
he had no direct control, Verdi wrote in alarm, ro a friend who was 
participating in the preparation, these now-fanious words: 

I understand that }'ou are rehearsing Macbvth aiul as this o|>era iti- 
terests me more rhan any orher, I ask you to allow lut' to say a few 
words abour it. Mme. 'fadolini is, l lielieve, to siug Ladv .Vlaehetlt, 
and 1 am asrunished that she should have tmdertakeu tltis part. Vou’ 
know how highly I chink of Mme. I adoliiii atid she knows it too; 
bur in all our interests 1 think ir necessary to retaark tltat she luis too 
great tiualiries for this part! This may’ seeiii an absurdit) ! Mme. 
ladolini has a beaurihil faee aiuI looks good, aiu! I would have l.adv 
Matbeth ugly aiul wiekcd. i\Ime. I adolini siiii^s to perleetion aiul 1 
would not have lauiy Macbech sitig at all. Mme. Tadolini’.s voiee is 
the voicc of an angel, and I.aviy Macberhls should be the voiee of a 
devii. Plea.se bring these comments to the notiee of the direetors, 
of Maesrro Mereatiante, who understands tiiy ide.is hetter than any 
One, and of Mme. I adolini hersell, aiul do what vou think for tlie 
be.sr.‘^ 

A .soprano who has “too great tiualities" fur ;i part,= ,A woiiian who 
is too boautiful? A role for which the conqxiser prefers a womun I 
would nor have “sing at all?’’ 1 Iere is a new charter of speeificatiims for 
a Principal perfornicr in an opera. Ycr thc cvidencc is compelling that 
Verdi was looking lor a woiuan tis different fruin the average operatic 
soprano as what he had done w;ts vlifferent from the average opera. 

As .set by VTrdi, the .sleepwalking .scene is uti exaer Italian etinivalent 
of Shakespeare’s vvtirds. Kl.sewhere in thc letter just tiuotetl, he refers 
to thc .staging of a production of .Shake.spearc’s Muflvth that he had 
seen in I.oiulon (where he had gone to supervise thc production of 
mastiadwri carlicr in 1848), Taken rogether, these ivvo commentaries 
by Verdi provide criteria such as Italian opera hatl nor prcviously 
known: an Italian composcr who set a .seene exaeth :is .Sh.ikespcare 
wrote It and invoked stage practices of rhe playwrigliVs ow.i countrvi 
\erdts thoughts and the words he nseti to express them mark tiie 
Great Dividc of opcra’.s topography. <)n thc oidcr side, it i.s a landscapc 
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41 fjrgc pirt bj roles written to the measure of a particular 
piffi ri iiicr. Oii tfic otlier, newcr side begins the more challenging ter- 
roJe% uxirten primarily to the needs of the drama, to which a 
•/C.itred performer must make every effort to conform. In the far 
di tt.jnce woald come the time when Verdi himself would combine 
tne modcs of procedure, by shaping his dramatic treatment of 
f/re,;',, tn the great tenor robusto of Francesco Tamagno, or of Falstaff 
T > t;x irristri of \'ictor Maurel. 


()v. m own, however, Verdi’s cry for credibility above all brouffht 
jnfo Iraiun opera a new sense of dramatic values. Together with what 
agner vvas doing in Germany (1847 was also the year in which 
completion), Verdi’s manifesto of purpose 
oid ftnd its way mto the emerging schools of national opera as the 
^ .^tteenth century was putting away the easy Solutions of the ei^h- 

and 


I.ay .llactalh was only the iirst in a series of oreat musical and 

vvhkh become selidestructit M 

small menTelpTss tTLntlt Ae 

music drama of a guilt complirpa^ casebook in 

N’-e of these terL w^^owf 

trcared Boris Godunoz’in ,873 but all th ^oussorgsky when he 
ro AIe.«nder Pushkin more than fif h^d been known 

'”--s pla.v- Combined with thi pre^ he wrote 

in;c-depressive psvchosis fluctuaLo-m Czar Boris are a 
t.ennially suc«ed him a^d ^ l " his son Fyodor 

< -f Russia inro their own hands"XJ his d" '^hl take the 

— ti.enrertorces are of a towering maa ^«^^es 

;-7 «de singing acrre^tZo "Z to 

' "'1»™“«* i" the role" "“en 

nca and Europe, a wholly satis- 
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factory one-Bons is without question the mosr rlf-m a- 
the maic singing actor. The musical qualities of Mo^L‘'“l 
were warmly attaired when Bom Qodumv waa inttod„«H*^ ^ 
in 1913 under the direction of Artum t "troduced to America 

of dta^ahc cooten. 

in the role a decade latet. Unfor^Ltely evervthiS^»” 
ptopomon to it, induding ataging and cLnaL B„t one clr “ 
impelled to describe Chaliapin’s Boris as m 

Macbeth,” thus directiy affihating the role 
ptedecessot. Anothet teeiewet vowed that not since ^ben 

and the .en Jho Icreded^i^ t” 

<X “onf^ed 

Lady Machetm He „as ala^ ."JS" 

h.s waa a vo.ee that couid sonnd “hard, stifled and da*” f nTcitt’ 
he couid make a striking effect by “not singina at all » Pr’ ^^^^essary 


™itrn.!:;St^o;r,sttT'^' r' ■“ ^ ■»- 

«thet than diS^hed „ t 

What had orifrin.ii K ^ nmeteenth century. 

the importance and ^ incident in a drama took on 

theranv hpr affliction, its numerous causes and possible 

tion The mo^TnhT''^ interpreta- 

from the tZoio^aU V'" ^^«l^tion 

vasion bv evil \ ^ tnamfestation of the gods), demonological (in- 
y spints), pathological (the resuit of sudden shock, infec- 
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pp/eholfjgicd (disturbances created by the in- 

" • ) i:rr 4 .iy*n.ib!c Jeiiiands «1x311 Mmself) to the psychopatho- 

' ‘' ? y of rhc last nvo). 

Jnd specificallv the German opera associated with 
■\ i.M-A*, Lvuid Ijc descrihed as hyperpathological. Here, typically, a 
« c*, i state of mind creates a condition in which mental 
«ctars. A voradous reader when he was growing- up 
i’‘ L.p.sinon t<» the opera was demonstrated, at fifteen less bv 

,? ";;';;F‘f^c-that came iater-than by the creation of a “great 

y ‘ • a'«ii <n Hjtfilet, King Lear, Macbeth, and Goethe’s Gotz 

■ “is so completely carried away by the ap- 
or rhe gte of his father . . . that he is driv^n to fearful 
• i;o.e".ct, and, wnh a series of murders on his conscience he 

^ f» K ■ ,he.d EelliniS, Do„i„tn-s, AtaS and 

= y.f iss ofr'”V” “r- ■" 

r rdrd“«r“‘ ™t:: 

' " h V. H verv fike'” th?r H • ■ i, Wagner’s atten- 

' f?' " ; vA' Scbf/jPekai-opsh^^first d’ of it (Memoirs 

:h.tch:Tnn's fate to Tui ^ fot d^^closed to Wagner a linkage of 

- ' evcn more pathologic^nr^ ^ sacrifice her life to save 

«^^grinsnameandplalofn”- ^ 

“ « y.Iemn terms not to ask-mSb' warned her 

■ • ' 'f 1 i«rh wkh. interpreted as the acring 

“• dynannc foro, of 

i ch „xz'“ “P'-'-* y th. 

.'■«n J „„fVr' P°“" P” «he fatal 

« of rt, |„„„ ,„g„h After King MarkS 

^ h». 0, ,he Jd o idl ewlT ""'«he, she 
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an entire act of delirium and ravings, why hc tcars thc bandagcs from 
his wound to bring closer, through dcarh, his rcunion with Isoldc. Hcr 
expiration at the end of the “Liebestod" is syiuholic of nuich niorc 
than terminal operarie fatigue—it is expressive of the will to live with 
Tristan in death. 

The streams of the psychological, rite pliilosophical, and riic In-per- 
pathological collide in many operas of thc rwentictli centurv.’The 
sheer shock value in dementia or its rainificarions are no longcr suf¬ 
ficient to absorb a creator’s brain powcr ami artistic energ\'. Now he 
searches out subject matter that will bear oii causes as wdi as rcsulrs 
This quest coincides with the investigarion and rescarch tliar have been 
applied to isolate the rationale of the irrational. 

Richard Strauss found within his tccluiica! means thc ways to 
articulate in music Oscar Wilde’s dcpiction of necrophilia in the Hibli- 
cal subject of Salome. Then hc ranged back to thc niorhcr lodc of ali 
tragedy-to find in hfugo von Hoftiiannsrhars treatmenr 
of Elektra something even more prorinnully psychotic. Klowinjr 
through the work is Elektra’s longing for hcr brorher, Orestes, to 
reappear and consummate thc revenge for hcr tuorher’s tmirder of 
Agamemnon, her husband and the father of both Orestes and Flektra 
This will enable the daughter to dic in pcacc. I his cottld l,e tieJeribed 
as a Mad Scene that begins with thc curtaiti rise a.ul ends onlv when 
it falis, nearly two hours later. In thc 195««, thc wholc cvdc of nmsic 
and madness came full circle when Igor Stravinsk\*’; The RakTs 
Progress followed Tom Rakewell flmnigh ali forms of Hogarthian 

no."” 7z 

by Etaer r" 'J" contemporary scene. For o,tc .SVmy sJne 

York--I ^ summer’s mghr “itj a mean ttuarter of New 

subieit mTrr d»sproportionatc emphasis o.i w,»rks whosc 

subject matter derives from antiquity, from Shikesnear. >«17 

the Renaissance, directiy or in such i r ^ 

Fncr<‘n#> n>VT.» iii ^ translormation as ttceurs in 

Jsugene O NeiII’s Momning Becovm au »n 

coolly contemplative evocation of rh. « <«>nasrera’s 

Bomarzo and Beatrix Cenci (the latrer coiicemeT wM 

young lady who is raped by hcr f nhrr i 4 ‘>''"««'«ctivc 
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' ' " I' .\rth,ur .\Iiller’s treatment of incantations and 

’ ' of fht Sakni witch trials in Tbe Crucible, and AJban 

' ' i' f. ■ i.t f r.ink W edckind’s sex fantasies of Lulu (from the 

; < ' i .v Erdzdjt-EarthSpirit-2.ndBuchse der Pandora- 

' ‘ o . i!. i.. irc i tf.v tlut might becited. 

rhc ntivrxss of the material which stimulares the 
r a re',p,n',e. bur the newness of each generation’s in- 
v: " % .jr?Ur£ons of the human being-including his mind— 

‘ ia ; riiiTson. 1 vvoold describe this as a comforting perora- 
‘ i -'.atorring subjcct. There are sure to be operas written 
on subject matter which, though current todav 
■ ■ a - 'vci «inadation until 2020. It would be in keeping with 
' » -e, :arPn.ned above, just as Thomas Mann’s Death fn Venice 

- > c :co:inrer 2 responsive mind until Benjamin Britten’s, in 

. ' ■' ' • ’'Jch a talent, perhaps one already born beine- ahJe 

> - Edward Albee’s Wbo^s Afraid of Virginia 

- V£ ri.r.iicnr to Lady AIacbeth’s mind-walkina nuVhf K 

’ ■ • ep.sode that bemns Aer ITT “t be 

‘ the nme: lot di in^e so"Z ' 

- rhen, tvhat L do Ze l T"’ 'T ^ 

' ' ■ the lee hox in the PodH 

'' ’ i-; tV i/en iLio^h^ ^ (Begins to laugh) 

' - • • • -e Vt 

’ ' • -i-' ■ • "'i-Stfhimsranrw™ ' collaboration (he is 

' H kir!; F!jna?an> xvould be r .'^'^sical project with 
■ ■“«‘'*q’JmtscenedeepinA«m"''''^^'^ "" operatic 


(both 


limia 


together) 


Gud I have 

' ''-c «-e rhir.g . . the 

me/to cam 

.. ^^^'^^mruoghthe 

' " "■•mmge, through 

■ -i^gMter . . . 


George 


a«tna -orte 

; veneris judicare 

ira Onor./ V. ventura 

- Quando caeli movendi sunt 
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the laughter, through onc fail- 
ure after another, one failure 
compounding another failure, 
each attempt more sickening, 
more numbing than the one be-» 
fore; the one thing, the one per- 
son I have tried to protecr, t<> 
raise above the mire of rliis vik\ 
crushing marriage; the onc lighr 
in ali this hopeless . , . dark- 


ness , , . our son. 


ct rt‘rr«. Dic.s ilk, ji,, j 
cjil;uiur.»tis' cr iTii.scrii,c*; dies 
nuigm cr amara %-ahk‘. Dum 
venerts judicare saeculmu per 
Ignem. Re(|iuem aerernam dona 
OI.S, Domme.' er lux perpetua 
liRciit eis. laltcra me Domine de 
mcirre aeterna in die ilhi rre- 
memia; t|uando t-aeli movendi 
smir er rerra; Dum veneris judi- 
care xaeeulum per ignem.-* 
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(KNl) rocii THKtt) 


Basically AlbcCs Work i.s aiready done. Ile umuid. perliap.s be 
reqmred to add or subfract a few word.s lo sitit Itis e»».workcr’s n usieal 
scheme. What hc has written i.s rlic one tfiing not vet artempted in this 
category: a Mad Sccnc a duc, aiready liseii. fro/en. .md pafkaged in •, 
form appropnate for male and fcinale vt.ices. ^ 
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V,rgtnia Woolf would, of itself, give rise to a 
; ; ; i ..r ..dd n«t be forerold. Much wouid depenHa L 

... . „ collaborator’s point of view on the 

^^ j; i:., v.^cd ime uouid enhance the hinr 

' " “ ' . >.f , tthether in fS ! t ^ and 

; • ' ’ - ./‘ir '.fihc pior. ^ contribute 

• *• ' cruda! to the proner “H.W’ t 

‘ .. . = h!ffprhf.r ,t . F^pcr duet as I conceive 

i ! - .ri ehjld of the ei^hr^ 

' ' " ;•' ■•• -l? - :ettcr in Acr m Countess and 

^ ^ W c "w tf 

' ■’ Ctoi ^“‘^hs 

■•■■ ^ -f hiwnsr found eachTthIr”tT^^ Papagena mutually 

‘ '■'i.r.o».tT’C evn^r- " 0“cr-these are musical high- 

' ' ' ' enferT^^^^ couplings do not 

" ' ' ^ 1. otf.pri„„ seeds of prop- 

"" ' siiTsiecr irlii' L. 

’ ■ ’ •• f •‘••'.ee :»? ^ «latively late 

' ■ ^ -...e noT nhl t' individua! 

"IV to personal problems, but with 

" crq.t i„,„ thi, 
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The prevalence of dassical Grcek sulijccts amoiig early composers the 
domination of the stage by castrati, fhc ct)nvcnri<m.s of strutturc (rec- 
ttativo, aria, recitativo, arta) which characterized opera rma-all thcsc 
were elements that minimized the possibilitics of charactcrs bcintr nre- 
sented in the one guise they ali share (othcr than bciog pcrforniersV k 
numan beings. ^ 

Save for such a rarity as Donna Antia opposing Don <;iovinni’<i 
rapacious attack with physical forcc, conrcnrion and conflia in 
eighteenth-century opera are alniost alwavs convcvecl bv ret'ita 
ttvo, aria, scena (eventually Mad Sccnc). I think of ‘‘C)‘ivunenlnl’ 

Freude» CO i„d«crib,b.. joy") i„ » ; 

early-mneteenth-century Fidelio as onc »tf tlu* first great dranntk’ 

uets. But it is so only to a limitcd exrcnr--ir celcbratcs fhc fulHllmcnt 

of objectivc (Florestatds rclcasc fron, tljc prisott i,i vvhid 

he has been unjustly confined) thnntgli I.conofa.Fidclio’s pcrvisten 
effort on her husband’s behalf. Ftrstsrtnr 

For all the magnitude of its draiimric iijipacr. the FAM/o thicr ru,K 

xpressions. There is, to be sure, a beaurifui oatu.n uuartet which fh,u « 

» «mooddy a„d serenely as ir d.,cs 1 ,«... 

asK happs, noc witl, «C. ..,hcT), a..., D,,,, B , t 

an.n.ercha„gcthat„.igI„|,cco.,si.lcr«d„ 

i 5 ut when the villainous Don Pizarro atmcirs fh.. 
mouths his determin-irion m ,i ^ f «'H sccnc and 

dungeon, it Ti' in .l,c 

r Augmlilit-k" (-lia. ,,|,,, , 

th. stage. ‘fT’,"" 

eiist do ("Mo.o„cri What I.Z.ght ,7 ' 

scenes, and the onera an rh^v^ *^*'<«* 

TTere „as. Elfr.Ze 

real people, in which contention an i lo Mct cultuT” 1’'" 

confrontarion. Curiously it was nor sonw / fxprcssci! hy 

ously unmentioned, bii^ somewh-it tvir. l 

descendants. An irritable nnster -ind a i>«tfa ami its 

he can neither live nor live wirhout! 

today as when Pcrgoles. wrore U Serva Padrom in the 
The intricacies of the plot have already been spcllcd out. Ihtt i, ntay 
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be mentioned that, though much of the discourse is carried on conver- 
sationally, never does a voice overlap anothcr until the finale (vvlierc 
such musical mischief is permissible). La Serva Padrom does, however, 
contain a duet of a certain, oddly suitable sort. This comes lare in the 
course of the comedy when Vespone, posing as a mute suitor for the 
servant, actually engages in an “arguraent” wirh Uberto (their masrer), 
by stamping his foot. 

Forty years and many opera buffas later, Pierrc Giron de Beau- 
marchais was bold enough to broach the idea of a male serv'anr with 
the audacity to speak, even perhaps to sing, at the same time as a 
member of the upper class—moreover, one who hacl bcen the scrvanr's 
former employer. Perhaps it shouid have fallen to Mozart to have the 
honor of being the first composer to deal, musically, u’irh rhis rrail- 
blazing exchange, but the subject did not come to his artention until 
it had aiready been set by Giovanni Paisiello. 

Several respects in which Paisiello’s setting of ll Barbiere di Siviglia 
broke new ground in the treatment of the operarie finale have aiready 
been mentioned. It may now be entered to Paisiello’s eretlir ihat hc 
ventured the logical, if heretical, premise that what is permissilile in a 
finale is equally acceptable elsewhere. Doubtless there were carlier 
instances of characters not in agreement singing at the same time, but 
PaisielIo’s example endures, and it can be re-evaluaretl an\- time the 
Work is performed, or any time a listener chooses to consuit a rccorditig 
(such as Mercury SR 2 9010). 

The situation arises in the play almost as earl\' as Beaumarchais 
brings on his principal male performers, the (,'ounr aml the servant. 
Paisiello couid have let one speak and then the other, but he is througli 
a considerable background in the creation of earlier opera buffaa -wcll 
versed in the ensemble tradition of the finale. Why nor bite the buller 
and let them sing together as soon as it is dramaticall)- desirable atid 
musically feasible? 

No sooner has the Count entered the sccnc wirh the purpose of 
paying court to Rosina than Figaro intrudes, busily engaged in vvriting 
a song to serve him (in two of his other guises than barber) as racon» 
teur and entertainer. The two men have a mutual sense of recognition 
but the night is dark, the distance between thcni decciving. In addition, 
the Count is disguised (as the student Lindoro), which adds to the 
confusion. Figaro takes the initiative by musing, half to himself: “Mu! 
quel soggetto / L’ho visto altrove” (“But thcrc’s a face Fve scen be • 
fore”), and the Count also says, in an operatic aside: “Quella figura 
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/M’c ceru> cognira" (“1 know that face from somewhere”). Finally, 
thcy sing togcther: 


COUNT 


(AI portsimenni 
Cirotte!ic<i t* comico 
C'crto (i ct*srui 
Qucl lurbo Figaro.) 


(From his srraiige 
aiul comical bchavior 
Tiii surt' rhis must be 
rhat roguc, Figaro.) 


FKiARO 


(Quciraria nobile 
Io non m'inganno 
F. tintfUo il Conte.) 
Son io, signorc. . . 


('Fhar noble air, 

I can'r be mlsraken 
Fbis must be thc Counr.) 
U’s me, sir. . . . 


The ctinvemional vlevicc of | | for indicaring, in a librctto, 

that thc wortls so enclosctl are ticlivcrcd .sinuiltaneously, may l)c dc- 
scrihed, in rliis instance, as thc bracltets that launchctl a thotusand 
duets. It may als<» he mentumed that thc phrasc “Qucl hirho Figaro” has 
an echo in i\lt)zart's /.c Ntrize di Figaro. rherc it is put in thc mouth of 
Dr. Hartolo in Act 1 . 

A.S* notetl, Mozart dkl not have thc opporrunity of joining dissenting 
voices for rite hrst time in a work tliaf endures. I Ic wa.s, howcver, thc 
first great coniposcr <tf ctnnic and scrious operas to blcud thc rcsources 
of onc with thc necds of thc other. Hy imporring from Nazze di Figaro 
thc I hiydn infhicnccd linale <<f Act II, lic gave thosc crucial .sections in 
thc “.scrious” Don (iiovatini aiui liic '/.auhcrfldte a ncw, spcciai distinc- 
tion. It is a curiosity, but als<* an incvitability, that thc rcal junction of 
thc low road of comic opera and the high road of scrious opera was 
plottcd by thc nian who was, after Movart, thc next great niasrcr of bofh 
modes of c.xprcssbn, and tltc <tnc who gave enduring identity to “qucl 
birbo Figaro” aml his cscapatics. 


2 


(lioacchino Rossini couhi be dcscribcd as onc of tjic most admired aitd 
Icast imdcrstood of great opera comptisers. Univcrsally admired for 
such flavorsomc fantasies of wir and high spirits as // Barhiere, Cen- 
ercntola {Cimierclk), anti l'ltaliana in Algeri, Ro.ssini is unfortunatcly 
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undervalued in the English-speaking world for such achievements in 
serious opera as Tanere di, Semiramide, Moise, the first of all operatio 
versions of Otello, and, untii recently, VAssedio di Corinto (The Siege 
of Corinth). As for William Teli, it tends to be forgotten that it is the 
name of a great lyric masterpiece as well as of a beloved overture. 

To the average opera-goer who knows anything about him, Ros- 
sini was a fat, jolly man with a sharp wit and a taste for food that 
resulted in the creation of toumedos Rossini (filet of becf surmounted 
by foie gras). He was, indeed, all of these things: but these things were 
far from all of him. A native of a portion of Italy that entitled him to 
be known as the Swan of Pesaro, Rossini’s gifts were so extraordinary 
(both of his parents earned a livelihood either in whole or in part as 
musicians) that he had relatively little formal training. At a point when 
he was told that he required two more years of study to master canto 
fermo and canon, young Rossini decided that he could use the two 
years to better advantage by putting his talents to work. On the other 
hand, he had acquired, as a sub-teen-ager in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, such a fondness for the works of Haydn and Mozart 
that he was known as “II Tedeschino” (“The Little German”).i 

The designation was, in a way, prophetic, for depending on great 
gifts if small training, Rossini acquired a stature among composers that 
made him a living link between Beethoven and Wagner. Of all the 
distinguished musicians who lived in the nineteenth century, only the 
younger Franz Liszt could claim a similar disrinction—and his contact 
with Beethoven was limited to being kissed on the check by the great 

man, after performing for him on the piano at the age of twelve fin 
1823). 


Rossinfs contact with Beethoven was of a different, more per- 
Mnal sort. Not yet thirty, but with a considerable series of succe.sscs ro 
is name, Rossini came to Vienna in the spring of 1822 to participate 
in the premiere there of his Zelmira. He was a particular enthusiast for 
eethoven’s quartets and arranged to express his admiration for them 
personally to the deaf master. By 1822 Beethoven’s hearing was all but 
gonj and “conversation”-if such it could be called-had to be carried 
on through written questions. 

What WM “said,” therefore, can h«dly be part of . written recorti- 
but it is known that Beethoven was familiar with the score of II Ilar- 
toe had he„d it performed in Vien™, (i„ ,8,5, when he stili had 

ZZoo^ ’ r. '‘«““i “ “» end a tnelodions 

composer. In later years, Rossini responded to proddings for his 



recollection of the visit with answers suggesting it was both bricf and 
mostly ccrcmonial. 

But to Wagiier-nearly fifty years later (when he was in Paris in 
1860 to givc a famous orchestral concert which included the first 
performance there of the prelude to Tristan und Isolde)--Rossini was 
considerably inore locjuacious. Now it was the Italian master (aged 
sixty-eight) who receivcd the CJennan aspirant (aged forty-seven). 
The intermediary was Edniond Michotte, a weaithy Belgian-born 
music lover and aniareur of the arts who had the forethought to take 
notes on the conversation and the goodwill finally to publish them in 
1906 under the title Iji Visite de R* Wagp^er d Rossifii (Paris, 1860), 

The French Smmenirs Personmls^ Michotte^s two books of mem- 
oirs, had long l)ccn out of print and all but forgotten when, in the 
coursc of research for liis Rossini biography, the late Hcrbert Wein- 
stock came upon thenu I Ic brought together, in one volume, transla- 
tions into English of Richard Wagttefs Visit to Rossini (Paris, 1860) 
and An Ewning at Rossini"s in Bean-^Sejom (Passy, 185B), which were 
published by tiic University of CJiicago Press in 1968. 

l'he Michotie texx lias been cliullcnged hy soine (Ernest Newrnan, 
in particular) for minor errors of fact; but that eminent Wagner an- 
thority concedes “there seenis lirtle reason to doubt that he [Michotte] 
was present at the intervicw, and tliat the ralk was substantially as he 
represents it to have beeu/’*^ Wiiat Rossini recallcd, in 1860, of his con¬ 
versation witli Bcethoven nearly forty years before is then the faded 
flesli of the bones he had olfered to other interrogators, Perhaps Ros¬ 
sini knew that Wagner had written (1H40) clocjuently of an imagimry 
visit to Bcethoven, and he could fili him in on a real one. 

The visit was hriel And it was corrupted by knguage btrrkrs 
and communication gaps. But, according to Rossini, Bcethoven said 
*Trus(piely in Italian that was eamiprehcnsililc enough, *Ah! Rossini, you 
are the coinposcr of I! BarMere di SivigUa? I congratulate you; it is an 
excellent opera Imjfa: I read it with pleasure and it delights me. It will 
be played as long as Italian opera exists, Never try to do anything but 
opera bulJa\ wanting to succeed in amitlicr genre would be trying to 
force your destiny.’'' 

Reminded that Rossini had already composed such opera seria as 
Idncredi, Otello^ Mosl% Bcethoven replied, ‘*In fact, I have looked 
through them, But look, opera rem—that^s not the Italians’ nature, 
They don’r have enough inusical Science to deal with truc drama; and 
how could they acejuire it in Italy?” 
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Rossmi and Wa^er had a laugh together over Beethoven’s out- 
spken frankness, Wagner complimented Rossini on not taking Bee- 

tT ' rT 

Wtlh^ Teli, and the Stabat Mater. Rossini conceded that he did 
mdeed feei more aptitude” for opera buffa, but spoke of his high 
regard for Haydns Seasons and Mozarfs The Magic Flute and men- 
tioned that he wouid copy out the vocal parts, sketch in his own 
accompamments and then compare what he had done with those of 
the ^eat masters. Eventually Wagner queried, “Will you allow me 

toaskhowyour visit toBeethovenended?” 

Replied Rossini, “Oh, it was short. You understand that one whole 
side of the conversation had to be written out. I told him of all my 
a miration for his genius, all my gratitude for his having allowed me 

anopportunitytoexpressittohim.” ^ 

mfeUcel Aftet a panse he adted me for some details abont the Italian 
opera honses, abon, famo» singer^ wheeher or not Mozarfs opera” 
freqnently, if I was sadsfied with the Italian trouje a, 

h, psrformance and sticcess for Zehmr, 

got np, led us (Rossini had been accompanied by Giuseppe Car- 
an imhan ^et whose acquaintanOes in Vienim L inctad^d i^t 

'A^-e 

Those famo» words of farewell-“niake a lot of Bartm"-have 
ttey Cd berSd™”^^ '’°‘n •"'y of n-here 

^<1. wagner spoke of his admiration for 

whithtibwZ 7™*^ “P P™' “«"'”0. 

his musical tastes to esteem }FrT- ^®oienrly broad-based in 
These resonrces extend what is merely a seqnence of me^aires, and a 


few minutcs, in Paisiclln, co a sccnc covering ncarly rlnrty « '4 

lu) in Rossinis nrchcsrral scorc. Froccticd l)\' a page tir ivvo tt( rct’tta 
tive, it hegins allcgro mtwsttnis, is cscalaicil into 'riiMet* as I'‘igafu 
laimchcs inu) stnnc tif rfic inngue tripping (gracr lunes, 

etc.) which niakc the part treaclicnuis tur a n<>n-Italiaii, iias an amLmt»' 
interlude, resumes tempu l, and iinishe.s its hreatliless cuurse wiih du’ 
Count arching his flcxible tenor tones »tver FigariTs |uuu*tnatin!{ 
counterpoint in the hass regisrer. 

Thus the duet is no longer a throvvauay (in the tlu-.uruM! sense} 
aniid a pattern <il arias, hut an eutity svttli an i«lentity of us own. it 
has—hy use of sevcral var^ing feinpt» desi|jn.ittons bcen rnl.irged mto 
the etiuivalent of the great M»in seeius, with imnulurforv muf une, 
cavatina, aeeelerated euda t*aftalerta. ludeed, this tiuet has stH‘h sttn» 
tural definiiion aiu! musieal conteni that it is regularlv nseti esju-i «u!K 
in American opera theaters as the iinale ot’ \rt l. svtth HoMua'-. 'A u.. 
V(»ce poea fa” f.eginmng Act 11 tm UossiniA seore, hotJj are uu !.u!v.{ 
wichm Aet 1 . vvtth a ehange o|' -.erne fioni the oitlsuie tu the itiM*!.- m! 
Hartolo s h(»use). Ihe opera aKo uieludes tssu adviition.tl duet'. imi' f.u 
Rosina and Figaro, another for ttie ( oum and Bartolo. 

ilaving deimmstrated, uuh tnumpli.UH sueu-s... th.it h.- lud li'.. 
facility to write such a duet hu .//»,7.1 /««fj,;, Itossuu steadds idh: 1, 
showed the iusiim f tu .itiapt u to uiuue it stMuiti \sojL t*» ad^-< aiu .k 

opera saii. Alreads hc htd «ttttm a ilun »1 Aufvii.u:,, t 

(tSi }) \vhith ! o\ r ilesettlifs as heautttiil ut itsef} and luteje atnt*' *■. 
the mudel tioin uhtifi Veidt uas stile,ripteuilt tu di.t*a hci (.isuun 
devieeof expressingettiotiou !n the rrprtttiun .4 a uut.- 

Naw he svem <.u n. evtrnd he. «'omutuid un ttfe/l,-, 1 •• hm «. uij a 
duet fur FttiiHa am! Ih-sdemotia in t ! and .motltrt fuj t tjidiu ot,- 
lago in Act II, In ArmiJa t ■! he ,ilioM.rd htmalr di?- e,;',,!;».* , ► 
rhree love dtiets drsnihrd te, I us r ,n > oistaimii-; "'-.otne .4 sh ........ 

vulupnious limssf tlial lie had rsrj 1 umposrd 
^ There^arr othei-s. •.njuntiialU. ottr „1 the gteatr-a ,4 H.,,,v.h d-.f, 
heing in .SV/rtinwiT- iis,. j, t„ sd,Hht|,r r,hurn d v, h' 

has ''falleu 1« love utth llrt (vrnyitty -.on f.r».,tr dte di„.oft., 
idemity" sharr. the M,.yr unh hun h n irntud.» rd. .Tan. . }... 
hy sume orehe-.rra! ujttmg stltuh •.rnu, f,, sustyru th.it '..j •, 

hy no meam Jorgottru f»s st.it t., H.-ethosm \ln.,d. o, 
the hrsf vetsio,, ot th.- Ho, 1. uhuh, t 7 ,.,li.*rd. , o», ru-o-d .... 

ture td iluets that «oiihl mdo-/i..-./ju f 

of the art. .' 
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Out of these currents, cross-currents, and conversations came a 
stream of energy that picked up the next wave of Italian opera and 
sent it surging on its way. It will not be forgotten that 1823 was the 
year after Donizetti began his promising operatic career with La 
Zingara in Naples and wrote the septet admired by Bellini. It was 
during the next decade that Bellini wrote his famous duets for Norma 
and Adalgisa, which bring together some of the most sumptuous lines 
of musical design ever given to a pair of women’s voices. The object, 
however, is—as it was in Mozarfs Cost fan tutte—concoiA^ not conflict. 
Soon after, Donizetti exploited the skills taught by Mayr to accomplish 
the sextet in Lucia, the greatest vocal ensemble in Italian opera to that 
time, and rarely excelled since. 

In each of them, some line of connection to Rossini—if only spiritual 
—was present. A model had been created, a demonstrable way of draw- 
mg characters together established, a new point of dramatic direction 
m the planning of an opera defined. Sometimes, as in Donizetti’s duets 
in Lucta, the treatment is one for which Donald Grout has a very good 
term. They are, he says, “for the most part simply arias divided between 
t^o singers [italics added] who unite in thirds and sixths at the close 

But a beginning had been made, the way cleared for a man with 
another bent. 


The way that Rossim had blazed to draw characters “closer toeether” 
Do^zetti^ T young contemporaries as 

burhe Ld ro i 

give thanK highroad for another. Rossini could 

emereen? 7 birthright for the 

wouid h^ f Italian genius, whose greatest monients 

ound in the relationships of mother and son, father and 

reat! 

coin^n *'l “'""■onplaces of drama cheao 

such rrladonahipa i„ i , 
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Out of these choices—conscious or subconscious—flowed a pattern 
of writing that tcnded, more and more, to diminish the frequency of 
aria and increase the occurrence of ensemble. Indeed, to think of Verdi 
without the Verdi duet is to think of Keats without a sonnet or Shelley 
without a rhyming couplet. It is a tautology, a contradiction in terms, 
a simply cannot-be. Duet is a deep and urgent factor in the eternal 
appeal of all the Verdi operas with the familiar (which originally con- 
noted the familial) subject matter: mother and son (II trovatore); 
father and daughter (Rigoletto) ; further father and daughter (Simon 
Baccanegra and Aida); father and son (Don Carlos)-, husband and 
wife (Un ballo in maschera, Otello, and Falstaff). 

The impulse comes to light as early as Nabucco and again even in 
such a transitional opera as Luisa Miller, in which the fiery presence of 
the real Verdi-to-comc begins (as of 1849) to burn its way into the con- 
sciousness of the audience in Act III. Confronted with the fact that his 
peasant daughter, Luisa, has become involvcd with a noble in disguise 
whom she can never marry (shades of Qisellef—thongh. this time by way 
of Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, which preceded the ballet by many 
years), Miller pleads with her not to commit suicide but to live, for his 
sake. 

In a bili of particulars addressed to his librettist, Cammarano, when 
Luisa Miller was being planncd, Verdi suggests: “Develop well the 
duet between the father and daughter, make a duet that will draw 
tears.”® Cammarano did his work well, especially in pressing for atten- 
tion on the word “figUaf” (“daughter!”). First, of course, it comes 
from Miller, in a desperate appeal to Luisa. Thcn—and this is the mo- 
ment of real ernotional climax—it comes from the mouth of Luisa her- 
self as she says: 

“Ma sempre al padre accanto / la figlia sua starsl” 

(“But always beside the father / will bc his daughter”). 

And he cxclaiins, with passionate simultaneity (as can only be done in 
music) 


“Quel padre e quella figlia / Iddio benedirli, benediri!” 

(“That father and that daughter / God will bless, will bless!”). 

It is elementary in any form of theater that to achieve an effect with 
an audience, the emotion must first be felt by the creator of it. Verdi’s 
response to the heartrending “Figlia!” entrusted to Miller bears tcars 
in the sound of it; by the time it has been repeated half a dozen times 
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in the long scene, on the way to the climax quoted above, Verdi’s 
directive to Cammarano has been fulfilled beyond resistance. It opened 
flood gates of emotion within Verdi that reached barrier-bursting levels 
in his next new project, Rigoletto (after he finished Stiffelio, which 
was already under way). And with Rigoletto, Verdi’s name became for 
the first time (in 1851) of worldwide identity. 

If iilial relations led to eloquent results whenever touched upon by 
Verdi, key words were an even more immediately provocative incite- 
ment to musical ends. “Figlia!” (“Daughter!”) was one, “Madre!” and 
“Padre!” (“Mother!” and “Father!”) two others, and “Dio!” and 
“Gran’ Dio!” (“God!” and “Great God!”) stili others. As for “Patria!” 
( Country!”), it is, along with “Figlia” and “Padre” a three-word 
synopsis oiAida. 

These were not merely common coin of the emotional rcalm which 
Verdi cashed for profitable audience response. They were keys to 
unlock his own emotional reserve, which flowed over with the drench- 
ing kind of Verdian melody almost as often as he called upon it. Each 
had a deeply personal part in his own life, of which “figlia” strikes me 
as the one which was closest to his heart. 


After all, it was the death of two offspring in their infancy that left 
him childless in his mid-twenties, and the death of their mother not 
long after that left him wifeless. In a biographical sketeh given years 
later (verbally) to his publisher, Giulio Riccordi, who subsequently 
circulated it in published form, Verdi recalled that the first child to 
die was Icilio, then Virginia, then his wife, Margherita-all “in a very 
little over two months.”i« Verdi misremembered not oniy the period 
during which the disaster occurred (two years rather than two 
months), but the sequence of deaths: Virginia’s preceded Icilio’s. 

n, of course, is built on what is remembered, rather than the facts 
of what actuaUy happened and when. Out of the storehouse of the 
past as he recalled it, Verdi drew the ecstasy and the tears for a subject 
is doseness” personified: the father-daughter relationship of the 
court jester Rigoletto and his daughter Gilda. One of the most peren- 
mally popular and least destructible operas ever written-it can be 

singers and still make an effect-it would astonish some of its greatest 
to toow th,t it W.S wtitt», with a doettit^ite pot^ 


Verdi’s intentions came to light 
husband of the soprano who was to 


in a letter by the composer to the 
sing Gilda at the first performance 
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in Rome in September, 1851, several months after the premiere in 
Venice. It was the fond husband’s fond wish that Verdi write a new 
aria for his wife’s personal purposes* The composer replied: 

If you were convinced my calent is so Hmited that I can do no better 
than I have done in Rigoletto^ you would not have asked for an aria 
for this opera. Wretehed calent! you may say, I agrec; but there 
it is. If Rigoktto can stand on its feet as it is, a new number would 
be superfluous. And where is it to be placed? Verses and notes can 
be written, but they would make no effect without the right time 
and place. . . . 

After some other observarions on properry and propriety, Verdi 
let the husband of soprano 1 eresa Borsi in on a secret: 

But to revert ro our hrst ejuestion, let me add that my idea was that 
Rigoletto should bc tute long series of ducts wirhout airs and without 
finales, bccause that is how 1 felr ir. If any one rctorts: *‘Bur one 
might do this or that nr the other’' and so on, I reply: *‘l'hat may ali 
be very well, but 1 did nor kn<»w how ro make a better job of ir.”^^ 

Thus, thanks ro i\Ime Borsi\s iniportunate husband, \ve have an in- 
sight into Verdi’s Creative concept o{ how Rigoletto should bc con» 
structed, and, infcrentially, of how he responded to the pracricalities 
of the theater when Ite ctmciuded that things would not-or, perhaps, 
could not~work out that wav. I lierc were, of coursc, censor proh- 
lems, and one scene, at leasr, had to bc omitted. dhis took out what 
today might be called the *‘specific’’ connotation of the Duke (origb 
nally King) as a libertine, and may have impellcd Verdi ro give hini 
two character arias instead. Otte is the jaunry ''Questa o tjuclla” in Act 
I; the other, the boastful "La donna e mobile” in the ravern sccne. For 
the soprano, he wrorc the dclightful, delicate, and innocenrly different 
"Caro nome,” wiiich is, in clFect, a part of the finale to Act I (as it 
stands in the scorc, the separation of the first sccne froin the secomd 
is—as in the case of // Barbiere arbitrary and mtncccssary to ali in tlic 
theater cxcept the itian who Itas the bar concessiori). 

OthcrwLsc, Verdi did adherc, in large part from rhe sccond sccne 
on—‘to his concept of one long series of ducts, Out of thirtecn vocal 
"numbers” in the score, five are formally described as "Duetto.” 'The 
first sccne, as it stands in the fiitishctl scorc, docs not Icnd irsclf to such 
a purpose: ir is a tnclange of fun and laughtcr, into which a fcw scrious 
incidenrs intrude. Rigoletn^ suggests to his einploycr, the Duke, that he 
add the (k)unress (k^prano to his coiupiests hy throwing rhe ('ount in 
jaii, and he mocks Monteroae hu’ protesting the I)uke\s scduction of 
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his daughter. Each has its place in the drama to follow; the offended 
Ceprano vows to track down the girl Rigoletto is hiding in town and 
Monterone responds to the jester’s derisive remarks delivered from the 
ducal throne with a malediction “for deriding the grief of a father,” 
which terrorizes Rigoletto. 

But the second scene of the act is, indeed, what Verdi intended it 
to be-a long series of duets. No. i is the encounter of Rigoletto, on his 
way to his daughter’s horne, with Sparafucile, the bravo who assures 
him he has a “spada” (sword) for hire, should he need one, and 
Rigoletto promises to keep him in mind; no. 2 is the emotional visit of 
Rigoletto with his daughter, whom he implores not to leave the house, 
for there are those who would do him damage, through her; no. 3 is 
the amorous outpouring of the Duke (another nobleman disguised as 
a commoneri) who has seen her in church and hopes to see her in less 
public surroundings. After their “Addios!” Gilda goes off to her bed- 
room musing on the “Caro nome” (“Dear name”) of Gualtier Malde 
that the Count has given himself to cover his identity, and the vengeful 
Ceprano leads the raiding party to kidnap Rigoletto’s “mistress” (as 
they believe Gilda to be). It is as father, rather than lover, that 
Rigoletto retums to find the house empty and the fears that drew him 
back ali too swiftly justified. 

There is nothing but drama in the second act-the Duke expressing 
his dismay at Gilda’s disappearance (he, too, had returned to the house 
and found her gone) via “Parmi veder” which is half declamation, half 
aria; the courtiers surprising him but telling him the “body” is his; 
Rigoletto responding to the taunts of the kidnapers that the girl they 
have seized is not his mistress but his daughter; and then the incandes¬ 
cent outburst of grief, remorse, and finaUy terrible rage. This is duet 
no. 4, m which Gilda, ravaged and ashamed, rushes from the Duke’s 
bedroom to her father’s arms, shares his grief, and pours out her 
remorse for having disobeyed his instructions, and then joins him in his 
trumpeting call for “Vendetta, tremenda vendetta” (“Revenge, terrible 
revenp”). Rigoletto is bent on the Duke’s destruction; Gilda is implor- 
ing him to forgive the only man she has known and the one she stili 
loves-a prime instance of Verdi’s craft in combining two conflicting 
emotional statements in a single span of dramatic time. 

Act III pursues its relentless course as Rigoletto brings Gilda to 
bparafucile’s tavern in an elfort to persuade her that the Duke is un- 
worthy of her love. According to Verdi’s directions, which may or 
may not be hteraUy carried out by today’s designers, the tavern is 
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visible through the niins of a two-story house, with a wall dividing one 
part of the stage from the other. Thus the audience can see the action 
at the right and at the left, though the performers cannot. To the left 
of the audience, Rigoletto and Gilda discuss their problem; to the right, 
the Duke (dressed as a cavalry officer) bent on an assignation with 
Maddalena (Sparafucile^s sister). 

The famous sequence goes its ghoulish, Hugoish way (the story 
was adapted from his Le Roi s^amuse); Gilda hears enough of the 
Duke’s easy, amorous discourse with Maddalena to persuade her that 
she has bcen wrong about him; Rigoletto instructs her to put on the 
man’s clothing he has preparcd for her and ride to Verona where he 
will meet her on the following day. In her absence, Rigoletto makes 
his deal with Sparafucilc. Rather than going to Verona, Gilda returns 
to the tavcrn and overhears Sparafucilc discussing his assignment to kill 
the Duke with Maddalena, who has takcn a liking to him. The latter 
persuades Sparafucilc to waylay a passerby and Gilda decides to sac¬ 
rifice herself for the iiian unworthy of her love. Duet no. 5 is the final 
mournful episode in which Rigoletto discovers that his thirst for 
vengeance has brought tragedy to himself and death to‘‘Mia figlia! . . . 
Dio! mia figlial” (“Mv daughtcr! Ciod! My daiighter!”), while she 
summons dying breath to console him with visions of her mother whom 
she will soon join in heaven. 

Five ducts in a single opera, rclatively fcw arias in an instantaneous 
success and a lasting favorite? ITis achievement must be rare among 
Italian operas to that time; it supports wholly Verdi's judgment that 
his way was indccd the right way to deal with this subject matter. But 
there are, in fact, seven rather than five ducts in Rigoletto, Mention has 
been omitted of the famous episode in Act III when Gilda stili has 
hopes that the I)ukc’s love for her is sincere and, with Rigoletto at her 
side, overhears his conversation witli Maddalena. This grouping adds, 
by any count, to four, and it comes to musical life when the Duke 
begins the renowned (piartet with “Bella figlia deiramore” (“Beautiful 
daughtcr of love’’), addressed to Maddalena. 

Technically, the episode (pialifics as a (juartet; but, having shown 
his skill at combining two different euiotional expressions in one time 
span at the end of Act II, it is no problem for Verdi to utilize the text 
of Francesco Maria Piave to write what might be called a double duet. 
On one side of tlic stage, the Duke is spimiing his seductive net around 
Maddalena, who is not disposed to be cnmcshed merely in sweet talk; 
on the other side, Cdlda is discovering unhappy proof of her mistaken 
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faith in ‘'Gualtier Malde” as her father plots a course of revenge that 
will take in Sparafucile. 

Whether as a quartet or a double duet, this great ensemble is the 
fulfillment of a scheme that only such a master of melo dic invention 
as Verdi had become at thirty-eight couid make wholly convincing. 
In his early days as a music critic, George Bernard Shaw derided the 
allegation that '‘the quartet in Rigoletto, with its four people ex» 
pressing different emotions simultaneously was ... an innovation of 
Verdi’s. Such concerted pieces were de rigueur in Italian opera before 
he was born. The earliest example that holds the stage is the quartet in 
Don Giovanni 'Non ti fidar.’ This is the moment in the first act in 


which Elvira has interrupted the Don’s pians for the seduction of 
Zerlina, and taken her off stage, in custody; then Donna Anna and 
Ottavio appear, and when Elvira returns, he undertakes to persuade them 
that Elvira "e pazza; non badate” ("is crazy: don’t believe her’^). It is, 
indeed, just what Shaw says it is: "a concerted piece” with Donna Anna 
and Don Ottavio singing mostly in thirds, Elvira carrying her own 
line, and Don Giovanni performing his effort at persuasion, none too 
convincingly. 

One cannot, of course, conceive of Mozart operas without their 
vocal ensembles: from the opening duet of Figaro and Susanna in Le 
nozze to the later “Crudel perche finora” for Susanna and the Count, 
or La ci darem la mano” for Don Giovanni and Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni, to the intertwined voices of Fiordiligi and Dorabella in Cosl 
fan tum (a miracle of euphony). But they are, for the most part, vocal 
c am er music which makes for heaveniy music rather more than for 
good theater. What they lack, in my view, is precisely what Verdi 
accomphshes so successfully: the use of intermingled voices to create a 
efecr. In Tbgoletto, the characters are physically separated, 

yet pm of a whole, formed into a quartet. 

madUrf fX’ ^ l’' 

Verdi couid, and did, employ a similar scheme in a number of later 
scenes, mcludmg the briUiant o„. in „here he a;;^ th" 


deftest of touchcs to blend anger and afnour within the same musical 
framework. At thc climax of Act II, as the Wives of Windsor and their 
companions search the house of Alice Ford for the misereant Falstaff, 
Fenton and Nanetta, off to one side and bchind a screen, exchange 
loving lines and kisses, Anger boils in the orchestra, but youthful love 
rides the storm serenely. 

Certainly thc Rigoletto ejuartet provided the guide lines for Pue- 
cini^s treatment of another final sccne, in Act III of La Boheme, The 
participants are again foiir-d<odolfo, Mimi, Marcello, and Musetta. But 
it, too, is a d()ul)Ic duct: Rodolfo consoles Mimi in her consumptive 
misery as Marcello and Musetta row over their congenital inability to 
get along on atiy permanent basis—ali within the same time span and 
in the same musical Container. 


4 

Why did \ erdi, initially, and Wagner very soon afrerward, veer more 
and more to duers, trios, and larger ensemi)les and depend Icss and less 
on arias? (Wagner had it hoth ways™first defending Lolmigrin to 
Schumann as l)cing likc other operas, later contending that he had given 
up that sort ot thing in the Rhig^ despite the inclusion in thc Ring of 
a Forging Song in Siegfried^ a Spring Song in Dic \l\tlkHrL% and Sieg- 
fried^s narrative in (tdtterddnnNcriing,) 

riic trend is closcly parallcl to the trend in design generally, articu- 
lated most olten by kVank Lloyd VVhiglu and his greac progenitor Louis 
Sullivan: Form tollows function. As the fiinction of the plot in opera 
veered more and more from the setring out, mcrcly, of the formalities 
of old events (mythological and legendary) to depicting, in all their 
variety, thc real problems of pcople in whom thc audience could see 
themselvcs and their own problems, so composers sought out ways of 
dealing with tltcir characters that tended more and more to actuality, 
less and Icss to artificialitv. 

In this regard \'erdi is decidedly the prcdeccssor of Wagner, in 
recognizing thc duct as a highly productive means to a desirable end. 
The duets of l\r/wf.hiiLs'er and Lohcngjin tend to have the characters 
singing separately at each other, rather than vjith each other (such 
obvious exceptions as thc Bridal Sccne in Lohengrln asidc)* Certainly 
what Verdi accomplLshed in in Rigoktto was more advanced, 
musically and psychologica!ly, than what Wagner was doing at the 
same time. 
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But when Wagner began to broaden the functions of the texts he 
wrote for his own use, and began to find, in the mythology on which 
the Ring was based, parallels for many of the things that were bother- 
ing him in his own life, the musical means he chose for arriving at his 
dramatic ends became decidedly more subtle and sophisticatcd. Das 
Rheingold is an allegory setting forth (as a good prologue should) the 
premises on which the Ring dramas are projected. But Die Walknre is 
full of elements that aroused Wagner to his greatest music: individual 
liberty, compassion as well as passion, responsibility as well as privilege, 
and loyalty to a father’s directive as well as a need for his love. All these 


deep impulses flow through a sequence of duets as structurally perva¬ 
sive and at much greater length than those in Rigoletto, 

The whole first act of Walkure might be called a duet i trois 
prefaced by Siegmund’s appearance in Hunding's hut, the richly 
promising (in the emotional sense) exchanges with Sieglinde when she 
enters, the variations in tone but not in procedure when Hunding 
arrives, followed by the brief solo interlude when Siegmund is left 
alone and falis to wondering what the next day will bring. And then, 
with the reappearance of Sieglinde, the gathering, glowing sense of 
love between them that erupts into one of Wagner’s most expansive 
duets and is climaxed by the discovery not only of the sword that 
resolves the weaponless Siegmund^s dilemma, but of the family tie that 
makes them brother and sister as well as lovers. 


The second act is again almost exclusively another sequence of duets 

interrupted by the appearance of new characters required to keep the 

story ™vmg. First there is the brief exchange between Wotan and 

Brunnhilde in which father gives daughter her marching orders for the 

ay, t en t e a^earance of Fricka, furious at the unseemly conduct of 

otans own offspring and shaming him into withdrawing his protec- 

mL* ■” fonhcoming duei with thai good man 

“ IS ^«““4 episode 

m whit* Wotan telis her that even a god is responsible to a higher 

aT"»' “‘'O””")! «'•e -ival of Siegmtd 

decliS '«a confrontation i„ whioh SieLund 

decimes Brunnhdde's offer of an afterlife in Valhalla if Sieglinde can 

this asserZ of lo”: 

of her own life ’ “ “”'™tions and thereby alters the shape 


oranipnlated and preliminary nratter to be dispoLrofTnitrrL' 
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“Ride of the Valkyrie” to their rock, the arrival of Briinnhilde and 
the bewildered Sieglinde, and the great duet in which she informs the 
distraught victim of Hunding’s wrath of her destiny to bear Siegmund’s 
son, to be known as Siegfried). When all these happenings have been 
resolved, there ensues the greatest drama of ali: a dissertation of dif- 
ferences between angry father and contrite daughter that runs for 
nearly three quarters of an hour of overpoweringly beautiful music. I 
have, with some purpose, characterized “Wotan’s Farewell” as one of 
the “arias” written by Wagner against his own protestations of not 
indulging in such vanities. The composer could have responded, had 
he wished, that this was really one more duet, of a highly sophisticated 
sort, between Wotan and the recumbent daughter he had just put to 
sleep with a kiss. 

Such a sequence of stupendous music flowing from one pair of 
performers to another, in endless variety and eloquence, could only be 
surpassed by a whole work in which the same performers claim the 
attention of an audience from start to finish. Musically and philosophi- 
cally, Wagner came as close as he wished to in Tristan und Isolde— 
surely he could have carried through the sense of the story and sus- 
tained the attention of the audience by a musical dualogue for Tristan 
and Isolde alone, had this been for Wagner (in Verdi’s phrase about 
Rigoletto) “the way I felt." Even so, Act I is, with minor interruptions, 
Isolde’s act against Tristan (until her intention of sharing a death 
potion with him is contravened by Brangaene), as Act III is Tristan’s 
act auithout her, and Act II is, of course, their act together, in un- 
questionably the longest, most affecting lovc duet ever conceived. It 
may be noted finally, that neither Isolde nor Tristan is ever really alone 
on stage—much of Act I is framed as a duet between Isolde and 
Brangaene (her companion) as Act III is framed as a duet between 
Tristan and Kurvenal (his companion). 

The passing mention of the Ring as containing parallcls to “many 
of the things” that were disturbing Wagner “in his own life” has a 
bearing, also, on his development of musical means “decidedly more 
subtle and sophisticated” to arrive at his “dramatic ends.” It is widely 
known that Tristan und Isolde was written during a time in which he 
was sharing a closely guarded, sectet rclationship with the wife of his 
Zurich benefactor, Otto Wesendonck. It is much Icss well known that 
the attachment between Richard Wagner and Mathildc Wesendonck 
took hold—in some close, if not consummated form—when Wagner was 
writing the first act of Die Walkiire, at least two years earlier. 

There exists, to those who have seen the manuscript now in the 
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Bayreuth archives, no less than sixteen inscriptions, notations, and 
coded designations on the manuscript of the Walkure which bear this 
out. It is ciear, as Newman has noted, that Wagner '‘constantly saw 
himself and her in his Siegmund and Sieglinde.” The great English 
biographer of the composer cites half a dozen, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

After Siegmund’s cry to Sieglinde, “Die Sonne lacht mir nun neu” 
(“But sunlight laughs on me now”) Wagner has written “Ll.d.gr.” 
(“Ich liebe dich grenzenlos” “I love you infinitely”). At the point 
where Siegmund and Sieglinde “Look into each other’s eyes with 
the utmost emotion” we find “L.d.m. M??” (“Liebst du mich, 
Mathilde?”)!^ 

If, as Newman proposed in his insidiously rational way, Wagner 
wrote Tristan und holde not because he was “in love” with Mathilde, 
but, rather, he was in love with Mathilde because he was writing Tfis-' 
to and needed to live out the emotion by which he was motivated, the 
logic shouid prevail vis-a-vis Die Walkure. Without regard for this 
ingenious argument for cause and effect, one has to agree that the two 
greatest examples of the operatic duet bringing performers “closer 
together were related in no minor way to people whose own lives had 
become totally, and rather desperately, interrelated. 



VIII 


“Heilige Brauf 

o 

(The Manners of the Love Duct^ 


1 

The lore of operatic crcators is, in the «umirc (tf tliings, bfttrr dofu 
mcntcd than thc lore of <jpcr;tiic rc crcators. I i»c operas and ificii 
creators are ctcrnal, thc rc-crcators cphciiicral, Oit the «Jtlicr liaini, for 
every chuckIe.sonie anccdotc of whar Puiriui saitl k» < ianiso after hr tirst 
heard him, a.s au tmknown tenor, audithm "(.‘lic gclitla inantna" froin 
La Bohmie (“Who senr _v<hi? (•odr" ), of wfiat ,\Io/.irt rephed to thc 
royal critic who .said of Lr Nozzv di ^'i^ara that lic likcti tt htit it had 
too many iiocc.s (“Not onc too niany, Majesty"), ihcre are tcti that 
recall what Giruso said r<» Johti Mciiorniack utten thev ttni tti thr 
lobby of a Bo.ston hotcl and Mcfairmack itupiircd, "How is thc wotUis 
greatest tenor this mttrning?" and Carnso rcplicti, “Sincc wttcfi iiavr 
you beconie a baritone?" or liow the late Ricliard rttcker, when ,iskr*i 
much thc samc cpicstion hy an adttiirer, respomleii, “It’s a great resp.m 
sibility,” Ihe written dociiinentation is less, huf the verba! file is greatet 
because for every composer of ilnrabk* operas there have he«‘n tot 
times as many outstantling performers. 

It is also denum.stTable fact tliat many of the best revelattons of the 
performer, as personality, have to tlo vvith dnets, or iwo people in a 
situation that brings them “cksser fttgether" tltan thev are to any otheis 
on earth save husband, wife, swcetheart, or bnsiness inattager, 1 hr 
Chemical nature of the hunian heing is sneh that iin\ sneft great rscala 
tion of cmotion as occnrs in Riy,idi'(t(t, Auit, /)ic or 

Lescaut over a rhree- or four honr period vvill neccssarily indner soinr 
sense of intimacy, whether the inan and vvonian Itave, «nherwtse, onr 
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pamde of affection, or even esteem, for the other. The highest praise 
one smger can pay to another is not to praise voice, musicianshL or 
arnstry-these are a 1 tools of the trade which some have in grLr 

^ 

This accolade (and the word may come out “KOL-league” when 
Ae speaker is American or English born or “kol-LEAGUE” from a 
European whose language contains exactiy the same word) conveys 
that the person m qnestion (when male) is considerate of his collabora- 
tors; does not eat garhc before a performance; can be depended npon 
to Show a lady the courtesy of taking her bow before he^takes his^ is 
not mchned to hold a high tone longer than has been prearranged with 
the conductor; will sense whether his partner is in strLg voice or not 

doesn^ ruffle a 

aoesn t rullle a costume by excessivp nrpcci,,-/» l 

a hairdo with a careles, 

operaai„g„ca„,ifhaSL® “ “"““X - ™ 

If the perfomer in question is female, many of the same oeaeral 

rrr/r' “““s "tiq„z and » 

onjut there are cenam specifc ones that come into pky when the 
W«r the more f ns^r^^ iris'!™: 

rrco -d m:ra:t;'id 

^het.^ °h "'■'ich is to sar» 

f«r can occor in reym!' *” ‘ oircumstance. Sometimes a fm, 

“gala” performer of dL ^ 

entenafned wTce Or'tt ''™T «f “g»ests” who 

ence-in Act II AII wenr ^tocnng-and, mcidentally, the audi- 

fom histk ani jrau l T “ « P“- 

Orlofsky-but not the m I ^ ^ue the lady impersonating 

o»ka„med1.e f“o*L^lr« ' >■« ' 

In manvTn J f («specially on stage) to be restored. 

™ny matances, bemg a >od colleagoe” goes agaima the grain, 
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because learning to be a good opera singer is so time-consuming it is all 
but impossiblc to leam very much else. This is not a humorous put- 
down, but an occupational condition that must bc reckoned with in a 
profession populated by so many talented, insecure, ill-educated people. 
Even the latitude afforded the public at large of hearing as wide a span 
of operas as their curiosity warranrs is not readily available to many 
singers. In a season when they are performing themselves, the day’s 
routine and the evening’s retjuirement for early retirement—to begin 
the next day properly refrcshed-do not lend themselves to much 
attendance at works in which they are not performing. At other times, 
the probability is that the singer is eirlter conccrtizing or engaged in 
learning new roles for his/her own rcpcrtorv'. 

On the other haud, bcing a “good collcaguc”—for a male in the 
profession—derives froni acquircd knowlcdgc and from learning, by 
experience, that in work donc at sucli clo.sc quarters, a soprano or 
mezzo must leam n<»t only how to protcct her interests in a ladylike 
way, but all the nast)' lirrlc rricks rliar go into giving back better than 
she receives. As an instunce, vvhcn Mary (Jartien was bcing victimized 
by an egotistical Don J(t.sc who insi.stcd on kissing her passionately on 
the mouth during their embraccs in Camien, she growled, “Do that 
once again and FlI bite your rongue so hard you won’t sing again for a 
month.” Whether she would, in other circumstances, accept such 
compliments is not the point. On srage, the blatant kiss smeared her 
makeup, and Oarden—likc many other finst-class performers—was fas- 
tidious about the way she lookcd in character. 

Another singer of whom I havc knowlcdgc told me her indoctrina- 
tion in one aspect of the operatic art came about the hard way. As a 
very young performer, unexperienced in the perils of the profession, 
she made an appearance in company with the great Giovanni Martinelli. 
Both flattered and awcd l)y the vcteran’s conccrn for her well-being 
during an cnibrace, she di.scovcrcd—to her maidenly surprise—that .she 
was encountcring a rigid male organ poking her in the groin. As she 
instinctively recoiled, he stpieezcd lier iiand in a gesture of reassurance 
and said, “Pardona, signorina. P’naturale!” Martinelli was, indeed, a 
prince of good colleague.s. 'To sec him, as Rodolfo in La Boheme in the 
1920S and ’3os, offer his arm to Mimi as they prepared to leave the 
.stage at the end of Act I, was to recognize a poet who may never have 
made it to the Sorhonne, but had acquired, at some highcr institute of 
human rclations, all the arts and graces of pleasing a woman. 

In the instance of stealing bows or making a .spla.sh with a long-held 
noce at the end of a duer, a renor or baritone may discover that 
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woman^s wiles are not restricted to unwanted amour. On the occasion 
of a celebrated Lucia di Lammermoor in Mexico City that caused a 
small scandale in the operatic world, Maria Callas found that the 
sharp-pointed heei of the costume shoe she was wearing made an 
excellent instrument of caution when placed '‘accidentally” on the 
toe of the non-colleague who was annoying her. She was also disposing 
all the weight of her “heavy” period at the time. Sharp fingernails may*^ 
be fairiy effective also. 

The love duet at the end of Act I of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly 
may, on occasion, arouse a strain of fond affection that impeis a tenor 
to carry Qo-Cio-San over the threshold of their honeymoon house. 
It is, however, advisable that it not be a spur-of-the-moment improvisa- 
tion, but an action that is rehearsed. One such impulsive action by the 
young tenor Daniele Barioni ran afoui when he put his arms in the 
classic positions, and then discovered that the soprano^s well-miiscled 
body was more than he could lift! Reminded of this mishap recently, 
the Cio-Cio-San (Dorothy Kirsten, who is an excellent golfer and 
keeps herself in shape with many hours on the links) said, “It was the 
most embarrassing moment of my career.” 

On the whole there are more “good colleagues’’ than the other 
kind. These, incidentally, are rarely described as “bad colleagues.” The 
negative is usually conveyed by the use of such terminology as “cretin,” 
porco!” (“pigl”)^ or “What do you expect of a tenor?” The best of 
the good colleagues lend gloss to the stage and class to the occupation, 
and they are fondly remembered long after they have left the “pro- 
fession” (as it is usually described by those no longer in it). 

Among recent Wagnerian tenors, the late Wolfgang Windgassen 
got high marks from performers who worked with him, especially froni 
irgit Nilsson, with whom he sang innumerable Tristans, Gdtterddm- 
memngs, and Tannhdusers, She particularly cherished a matin 6 e 
imto in Vienna on an afternoon when a championship soccer ganie 
m which they were both interested (it was Germany vs. Sweden) was 
bemg broadeast. He rushed on stage at the appropriate moment for 

he Sfinm b " <r> «mothered IsoIde-NiIssL in his 

e said into her ear, Germany is beating Sveden, 2-0.” 


arms, 


L. 

y 1 planes, hardened to the» calling, aod pampeted into philistinism 



pamion ; ib. “Ininiolarion”; ic. “Rclaxutioa/’ '1'akcn ar thc “Farc- 
the Old Met” gala on April i6, 1966, ihesc piet ures of Hirgit NiLsson 
■dy m perfect posrure, bodily conrrol arui vocal diseipliuc. l'hc Nils- 
pon does not alter, whether preparing to sing, perfonning thc 










2. Sarah Caldwell at an early stage of her career as a conductor-produ-cer- 
impresaria of the Opera Company of Boston, (photo courtesy Opera Com- 

pany oj Boston) 

3- Nicolai Gedda. “EI Vino” (Nicolai Gedda in Bellini’s La Sonnambz^la). 

{pboto by Loms Melancon courtesy Metropolitan Opera) 





4a, 4b. Maria Callas as Norma in her first American appcarancc on 
November i, 1954, with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Oroveso. 

(photos courtesy Chicago Lyric Opera) 
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7a, yh. The noted German director Cari Ebert at work during a staging of 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, with Leonie Rysanek. (photos by Eugene 
Cook) 



Direction: Five decades of Mozarfs Le Nozze di Figaro 
at the Metropolitan, as Cherubino sings Voi che sapete in Act II. 8a. In the 
production of 1916, Susanna (Frieda Hempel) is at the left, with the 
^unteK (Margarete Matzenauer) in the middle, and Cherubino (Ger- 
aidine harrar) at the nght (photo courtesy Metropolitan Opera Guild); 8b. 

production, Susanna (Bidu Sayao) is in the middle, with Cheru- 
the left, and the Countess (Elisabeth Rethberg) at 
the nght (photo courtesy New York Times Studio). ^ 






8c. In the production of 1959, Susanna (Elisabeth Socderstroem) is at the 
extreme right, with Cherubino (Mildred Millcr) at the Icft, and the Counress 
(Lisa della Casa) in the niiddle {photo courtcsy Metropolitan Opera-Louis 
Melancon)-, 8d. In the Metropolitan National Opera Company’s produc¬ 
tion of 1965, Susanna (Mary Beth Peil) has conipletcd the cycle and is 
once again at the Icft, with the Countess (Nancy Stokes) in the middle, 
and Cherubino (Dorothy Krebill) at the right '{photo courtesy Martha 
Swope). 










SrfeSi Vu" Glyndeboume 

^ ssex, Engknd. (photo courtesy British Travel and 
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by greater demand than there is supply. I have myself wondered 
whether such things were comrnon in an older time. I wondered no 
longer after Corning across an account by Ignatz Moscheles, the great 
pianist, less great composer, and good friend of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, and others, of the first performance of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio in London, on May 18, 1832. It was doubly distinguished by 
the debut in England of Schrdder-Devrient and by an audience so 
enthusiastic that the overture, canon quartet, Prisoners’ Chorus, and 
finale were encored. Wrote Moscheles of the happening; 

The following comic episode will perhaps be new to some of our 
readers:—that deeply tragic scene where Madame Schrdder-Devrient 
(Fidelio) has to give Haizinger (Florestan) a piece of bread which 
she has kept hidden for three days for him in the folds of her dress, 
he does not respond to the offer: she in rather strong language 
whispers to him, with a coarse epithet: “Why don’t you take it? 

Do you want it buttered? 

Schrdder-Devrient has aiready been identified as an exemplary 
artist, a singer beloved of Schumann, Liszt, Grieg, Wagner, and Weber 
(not to mention Beethoven himself), and a paragon of her time. She 
was neither flippant nor irresponsible to her “art” in addressing a tart 
remark to the dilatory Florestan. Indeed, as Moscheles makes note, 
Schrdder-Devrienfs brusque reminder that some physical response was 
required from her fellow performer was, like Windgassen’s remark to 
Nilsson, strictiy between them: “All this time,” he adds, “the audience, 
ignorant of the by-play, was intent solely on the pathetic situation.”- 
This, indeed, is the kind of operatic anecdote I value most: down to 
earth, full of Gemutlichkeit, essentially coperto di terra (“earthy”), and 
above all in good humor. Such a swift interjection has the ring of au- 
thenticity, like the account of Mary Garden, slithering over to the 
cistern in Strauss’s Salome and saying to the Jokanaan of the evening, 
the much-loved Marcel Journet, whom she had not seen previously 
that day, “Bon jour. Papa.” This has its counterpart in a variety of 
forms, mcluding the mute. One, involving the legendary tenor and 
formidable practical joker Leo Slezak, concerns another performance 
of Salome in which the Jokanaan was a bass-baritone celebrated to the 
ienna opera personnel as a hypochondriac, one who often complained 
of ear pains and stuffed the aching area with cotton. When the severed 
head of the Baptist was delivered to the Salome of the evening, it was 
complete in every physiological detail-including, carefully placed 
there by Slezak’s contrivance, a cotton plug in each ear. 

This was, clearly, not the improvisation of a moment, but the out- 
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come of carefuJ, loving planning, in which there had to be complicity 
and consent hy the prop man. And SIezak had to know his Salome well 
enough to be sure that the joke would not backfire—i la Barioni in 
Madania Butterfly—znd leave her laughing, compulsively, unable to 
sing. 

It was doubtless his conviction that, however unexpected, the reac- 
don would be momentary and the performer’s instinct to perform in 
»ny and all circumstances would take precedence over ali else. Opera 
iingers are so alert to the possibility of the unexpected being' expectable 
hat adrenalin is in strong supply and ever ready for emergencies. Such 
I readiness came to the rescue some years ago at a performance of Die 
'■Valkiire at which I was present. AII ears were alert and eyes concen- 
rated on center stage for Frida Leider to begin her appeal to Wotan 
or fatherly consideration. After a momentary indecision, those closest 
0 the situation detected that the initiai “War es so schmahlich?” (“Was 
: so shameful?”) came, not from the center, but from the side, and so 
: continued for the next six or eight measures. Leider, it was later 
:arned, suffered a momentary blockage of the throat and was unable 
J smg. The capable, thoroughly experienced Dorothee Manski (one 
t e evening s Walkiirin, who should not even ha ve been standing in 
le win^ because her evening’s work was done) sensed immediately 

^hat had happened, and instinctively picked up the words Leider was 

nabie to sing. 

The most remarkable part of the episode is that Wagner has written 
lese measures for the soprano to sing a cappella-v^hich. is to say, with- 

her own entrance, unsup- 
)ned by the orchestra, and sustain the all-important measures to an 
idience to whom nothing else was audible. Leider thus had a few 
0 jnts m which to ciear her throat, and begin to sing again-as I 

Stage mishaps are by no means infrequent in Siegfried especiallv 
ere the tnp mechanism holding the Lil togethef until stgtted 
bvers a shattenng blow with the sword he has iust “forged’^ fails 

e ^en stnke it agam, but a better solution was provided by one who 

tl • It wal olwe- 

.LdapJIatdTTh ^-Itels as 

S mna appeared for the first time with Birvit Nilsson as 

' intruded in.l .he Sly 
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Act I, when the plastic handle of the sword Siegmund draws froin 
the tree parted company with its blade. Under the whipping motion 
Vickers had imparted to his wrist, the blade shot through the air 
toward the footlights and skidded along the floor. 

Disgust was clearly written on Vicker’s features when he was left, 
not with Nothung to wave triumphantly in the air, but with nothing 
in his hand except a plastic fragment. Hardly an instant elapsed-a few 
measures of music, perhaps—until the triumph (minus prop) flared up 
in his voice on “Ais Brautgabe bringt er dies Schwert” (“As bridal gift 
he brings this sword”) as he prepared to dash off with Sieglinde. 

As for Nilsson, how did she treat this intrusion into a duet whose 
climax had been built on the strength of some of the greatest singing it 
had had in years? My attention shifted to her the moment the blade 
took off from Vickers’ hand, and the light glinted on its steel-tinted 
plastic surface. Would she kick it away? Pick it up and pretend it was 
part of the action? Fall to her knees and somehow cradle the object to 
her, in order to carry it off as the act ended? 

She did none of the negative things, only the positive—by remain- 
ing exactly in the duet’s ongoing mood, ever-rising emotional tide, and 
cresting musical wave. She had, it seemed, the iron will to respond with 
a quick, instinctive, reflex inaction, as appropriate to these circum- 
stances as Manski’s reflex action had been to hers. Nilsson’s determina- 
tion put in preeminent position the first law of survival in meeting a 
stage emergency: “Don’t try to retrieve the irretrievable.” If damage 
has been done, chances are that half the audience may have been look- 
ing elsewhere or at the conductor or at another character; that half of 
the half who saw what happened might have thought it was a “new” 
detail of staging and the rest would have been too sophisticated to 
care. 

But bending down to pick up the pieces, or deviating in any way 
from her set posture, would only have alerted those who didn’t know 
that something out of the ordinary had occurred. (In the aftermath 
of the occurrence, it developed that Nilsson’s “iron will” took in more 
than control of a stage situation. She was acutely aware that if she 
hadn’t moved, impulsively, upstage a moment before, she would have 
been directly in the path of the flying object, and it could have struck 
her body.) 

Sometimes one kind of theatrical instinct can challenge another; 
then it is good to have a stagewise partner at hand to control major 
action at the risk of a minor inconvenience. I have in mind a perfor- 
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mance of Der Rosenkavalier in whose closing moments of Act IU, 
Rise Stcvens (Octavian) and Hilde Gueden (Sophie) were about to 
leave the stage. The action calls for Sophie to drop her handkerchief to 
the floor, where it will be retrieved a few moments later by the Mar- 
schallin’s servant. As they were singing their final phrases, Stevens 
nodced that Gueden was edging toward the place on the floor where 
the handkerchief lay—slighdy away from the designated spot—to push 
it vvith her foot or perhaps even pick it up and drop it again. 

Here was an instance in which the manners of the love duet called 
for an asserrion of male prerogative. The two conflicting considerations 
were, on Gueden’s side, a concern that the servant might not spot the 
handkerchief in the unexpected place, and the curtain action be 
spoiled, and on Stevens’ side, a sharp awareness that the real need was 
to protect the immediate situation, and let the hypothetic problem-to- 
come resolve itself. She took masculine command by whispering 
urgently to Gueden, “Pick it up and FU slap you.” The duet ended 
happily, and, of course, so did the performance. 


there is an immoral to all these slips that pass in the night, it is this; 
to the performers, opera is far from the beglamoured, star-studded oc- 
cupation it may appear to a member of the audience. It is work, hard 
and (hfficuk Work, with a lot of chancy possibilities that things may go 
Who r.me„,be,s L„„e Lehnum„'s fct Tosca at th. Mml 

■' “'l- » 8«»' performance of 

Here “ert T (“™ffi) was dislodged. 

concern for u "P^e-Lehmann in a frenay of 

dignitv as a nerfor ’ ‘ “ ‘■'rperMe effort to protect Us 

b.e„tino„ghrh„„drJnl;“Srl^ errcrnnstances they had both 

The so-called glamour of the occupation was revetilf^r? rnv r 

The performance was embellished by the particioatinn nf S T 
Konva, as the Italian tenor in Acr T u/ Participation of Sandor 

uncommonlv well and I noticpfi R rigori armato” 

drening taile-as'the ae^n 
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As he had no further function in the opera, Konya had shed his 
costume and donned his Street clothes and was standing in the lobby 
of the old Met when the first act ended. The man with 'whom he was 
talking was a mutual acquaintance. I walked over, was introduced, and 
(knowing Konya spoke fluent English) I asked-half-expecting to hear 
some dazzling compliment on his artistry in the Italian aria—“What 
did Schwarzkopf say to you when you walked over to her?” Konya 
laughed and answered, “She said: ‘My throat is dry.’ ” 

These are among the humors and mysteries that make one side of 
the footlights off limits to the other—the inside aspect of the set of 
circumstances which may prompt a Tristan to hold an Isolde in his 
arms longer than is ordinarily observed, not because he is overcome 
with emotion, but because she has whispered, “My zip is undone,” and 
he is fumbling with the back of her gown in order to correct the con- 
dition. Nor was it romantic ardor or insensate lusr that drove Lawrence 
Tibbett to a particularly vigorous pursuit of Ljuba Welitch when he 
performed Scarpia to her Tosca. Mme Welitch (fondly known to her 
fans and colleagues as “the hellcat”) was throwing chairs at his feet as 
they pursued their (unrehearsed) way through the action late in 
Act II, and Tibbett finally caught up with her to say, “Madam, I am 
not a stagehand!” 

For that matter, it could have been the same lack of rehearsal which 
cost Fritz Reiner, a great perfectionist of the baton, a moment of in- 
dignation during a performance of Die Meistersinger in which Ferdi- 
nand Frantz, a Hans Sachs new to him, was about to sing the “Flieder- 
monolog.” He gave him a broad warning of what was to impend, only 
to discover that the Sachs had picked that moment to bend over with 
his back to the audience, and the cue was aimed directiy at the singer’s 
ample rump. 

I have termed this chapter “Heilige Braut” because the phrase 
pertains to one of the greatest moments in Wagner, in which the 
stricken Siegfried remembers his discovery of the sleeping Brunnhilde. 
It comes in Act III of Gdtterddmmerung after the hero has been 
stabbed in the back by Hagen, but summons superhuman strength to 
remember the events of his past that had been obscured by the forget- 
fulness potion he had drunk in the hall of the Gibichungs. It is perhaps 
the most beautiful, satisfactory, and well-mannered of duets, because 
Siegfried sings of his love for Brunnhilde, but not to her. 

Beautiful, yes, but so atypical. Of all the stories of this high-flown, 
glamorous collaboration of two artists pouring out their love for each 
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other, the oee I cherish as most typical is also the briefest. It concerns 
the momcnt when the soprano went through ali the intricacies of a 
\"er£ii diier, rhen tumed to the tenor and nodded. Quoth she: '‘Okay, 

Banm. Now ifs your turn/' 



IX 


Finale Ultimo 


1 

Contemporary opera-goers are so accustomed to the idea of a finale 
being final that they may be surprised to discover that there is also such 
a thing as a Finale Ultimo. The existence of such a compositional 
structure may be confirmed by a glance at the table of contents of a 
Work first performed in Paris as early in the nineteenth century as Ros- 
sini’s Le Siege de Corinthe (October 9, 1826) or as late as Meyerbeer’s 
-^fticaine. In the tradition of a time when a grand op^ra was a five- 
act affair, it may be that composers ran out of patience with such 
terms as finale primo, finale seccondo, and so on. The term endures 
and may be found (perhaps by some editoriai accident) in the scores 
of such great works of the American musical theater as Jerome Kern’s 
The Cat and the Fiddle and Roberta,' Richard Rodgers’ Carousel, South 
Pacific, and The King and 1; and Lerner and Loewe’s Paint Your 
Wagon. AU end with a segment designated finale ultimo. 

Whether or not the words are present and visible, they may be 
discerned—were one a mind reader—graven in the consciousness of 
every true opera composer. The finale ultimo is not merely the finale 
of an act, which is to say, of a category; it is the categorical end to the 
thing as a whole. For such careful plotters and conscientious collabora- 
tors as da Ponte and Mozart, Boito and Verdi, Hofmannsthal and 
Strauss, Wagner the librettist and Wagner the composer, this last 
finale was the putting in place of a capstone to the whole carefully 
elaborated structure, the dotting of i’s and the Crossing of «’s which 
brought, in their opinion, a suitable resolution to all that has preceded. 
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In this Tcspcct it couid be described as a counterpart to the overture, 
i hicls ktvcs as jn introduction to all that is to follow. 

One histone confusiori shouid be clarified at once. It is common 
bclicf that, svith certain notable exceptions, all operas have unhappy 
t;iJ<ngs. Ihe natural consequence of such endings is operarie agony, 
in which mortally wounded tenors prop themselves up to an elbow to 
a icngthv farewefl to the world, sopranos about to expire of 
>:ranguiati<>n or poisoning find the breath to sing a duet, and mezzos— 
the rare ones who have not been disposed of prior to an opera’s last 
scene—stiil possess (in the manner of Azueena in II tr ovator e) enough 
cnctgy to declaim their triumph, even if it is, in Azucena’s case: “Sei 
vendicata, o madre!” (“Thou art avenged, O mother!”). 

To be sure, a concentrated quantity of some of the most popular 
operas do have such unhappy endings. But, considering that opera will 
atram its four hundredth anniversary of iMonteverdi’s Orfeo in 2007 
fhrsgravitation to the tragic end couid be described as relatively recent 
F,,, j g,„d of the nearly f„„r hondr.d yeat, io which it hai 
r if-- afflicted With a contrary malaise known as the lieto 

tda, a^theT e >>“' » to the art form known 

l‘eto fim wniiM Opera.” Put imo the vemacujar, the 
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the sx. reniaining characters glther befo^the 
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audience that “in this life scoundrels / Always receive their just 
deserts,” and Mozart demonstrates that he retains enough Creative 
energy, after all that has preceded, to write a dazziing (double) vocal 

fugue for Donna Anna and Don Ottavio, Donna Elvira, Leporello 
Masetto and Zerlina. ^ ’ 


The turn toward what is now considered by some to be the unvary- 
mg unhappy operatic ending came in the early decades of the nini 
teenth century. Along with the intrusion of la pazzia, they brought 
with them the blend of realism and fantasy called romanticism. This 
tying-together of realism and romanticism may seem to some more 
farfetched than most fantasies. But romanticism made much of the 
ragility of life, which can be terminated under the compulsion of a 
strong enough passion. Thus the two ideas are intimately interrelated. 

To describe the nineteenth as the century which began with 
romanticism and ended with verismo is to identify it as the operatic 
century sans peer. Each of the categories deals, in its own way, moodily 
or violently, with the narrow line separating life from death. As all 
humans cherish life, the ones who give it up under the stress of a 
compelling impulse are making the greatest, most cxpensive decision 
of which man is capable. 


History remembers Cleopatra better than her predecessors because 
she loved Antony more than life itself and invited an asp to provide the 
so ace he no longer could. Many biblical heroes performed deeds of 
valor that gave them and theirs the rewards of a full, happy life. Few 
are more revered than the blinded Samson, led by a child, who found 
the strength to push apart the pillars in the temple of Dagon and to 
accept death as the cost of destroying the enemies of his pcople. 

This is, perhaps, the epitome of the finale ultimo: an ending which 
is certainly not happy, but also not unhappy. It is a curious interming- 
Img of the one and the other, a shimmering concatenation of a cymbal 
struck lightly in the midst of an arpeggio on the celesta, with a low 
tone in the double bass, pizzicato, as the final vibration. 

We are, for the whilc, converted into something nobler than our- 
selves when we share the tragic grandeur of Brunnhildc’s Immolation 
m Wjntx sGdtterdammerung or the mad ecstasy of Elektra’s finallv 
fatal death or the response of Aeneas to the call of duty which takes 
him from Carthage to Italy in Berlioz’ Les Troyens. Approximately 
seven decades separate Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice from Bellini’s Norma, 
but the ideological gulf could not be wider were the distance seventeen 
Both the hero and the heroine-Orfeo and Norma-enter into a pledge 
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ith a sure understanding of the punishment thar 
dates its terms. Each breaks the vow. The gods 


i 'f ir haman error, but Norma faces her failure courage- 

*.. t . iii-i p.i;. for it wkh her life. 

ip.f k<f.. hLiVilier is, by its creators’ designation, a Komddie fur 
Muuk If vtTc a comedy and nothing more, it would lack a half, 
of whit makes the work endure. Had Hofmannsthars text 
i;,' riSed thf .\iarschallin’s participation in the plot to expose the 
.tj.iicr. tif Baron Ochs as a means of preserving Octavian for herself, 
i J.r Htfknkr.Mim would be just another lively farce set to lively music 
. H. -Iraiansthars projection of the Marschallin as a woman who has 
. fo recogni/e that her young Iover’s life now belongs to a girl 
? own age (Sophie) that prompts Strauss to transcend the music 
t .'a,J prevumsiy wntten in this score and draw the audience to a 
ivi-a or f.rai parnapation in the work’s emotional climax. Together 

T' ‘'■'■"'“i" ” object „ot only of ]ove but 
the abiUty to make the kind of 

rdS;:' “ ““ “p™ “ i>« wouid be 
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k *e play is not yet ended. 
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^hen the work was first performed at the Metropolitan in 1913, that 
le closing conceit was judged to have “ended badiy” what had not 
een welcome from the beginning. Even though Octavian was not 
lowed-for reasons of prudery-in that first perforniancc and niany 
lat followed, to share the bed with the Marschallin as the curtain 
•se, the first words they exchanged were all too indicative of what 
td preceded. The involvement of the fat, vulgar Baron Ochs and the 
male-as-male masquerading as a male-as-female servant fed an irrita- 
)n that was carried over, by some niembers of the press, to the 
ry end of the work. 

A lamentable piece of bungling” one termed it; “after the story is 
mpleted they . . . maunder on nearly ten more minutes and finish 
th a ndiculous piece of pantomime, evidently, for the sakc of doing 
nethmg unexpected. . . For another New York critic howcver 
: third act included some of Strauss’s “most succcssful passagcs ” aiui 
described the pantomime at the end as “a quainr touch.” The n-is- 
e of time and hundreds of performanccs have onh- cnhanccd rlie 
aal and audible resonances of this deft, dclightful scenc. 

That it is Mohammct who retrievcs the handkcrcliicf tclls us inany 
igs left unsaid: the Marschallin has made pcacc with hcrsclf, wel- 
fied the young lovcrs to her carriagc as gucsrs, and, with the grcatcsr 
hty, has dispatched her own servant to pick up rlie losr handkcr- 
:f and so to specd them all on their way back to \dcnna - in a toral 
:wenty-one measures! How much more can bc said, wirh<,ur nsing 
ord, than is conveyed in this consummate examplc of tlie capstone 
irely m place, if rakislily tilted in a wav bctamiing ro rhc subjcct 


moments of comparable pcrfcction are hardly Icgion bur tiie 

! Vf '^'irimis as they are 

erous. Much depends, of course, on the composeYs own tcmpen^ 

and taste. For some, the preferable schemc of design may be all 
ture and no capstone. '"•>> t>t all 

•utstanding among them, without question, is (liacomo Puccini 

•reced 7 f«f wTat 

-edas“am^''^ V? ««mniation. Hc is generally 

man of the theater” (a vague term of praise thaf implies^ 
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//'r *ln* ydim are ‘'nicn of the studio”). In Puccini^s case, the 
" irriht relate to subject matter and how he came to choose 

\iiiaf hc did to make it something other than what it 

. Le f/:rJ it 

; • .*• i,i f >4 Ha Jam Butterfly it is well known that Puccini set 
‘ f .-irr * w.iking an opera from David BeIasco’s play after absorb- 
• i^hoily by eye from a London productiori (1900) of 

•'' .RJs.Tstor«i scarcely a word. It is Jess well known that he had 
cv-i ud zh l*HCi m much the samc way, by seeing Sardou’s La Tosca 
/1 French bv Sarah Bernhardt in Florence in 1895.2 
1Li.tances (as with Belasco’s The Girl of the Golden West 
; ^ uu i.n Xew York in 1907 and made into La Fanciulla dei 
- - . J ..«n. uas impressed with his ability to understand the story 
y ... k.vvAiiig either Enghsh or French. Perhaps he reasoned that 
. ’ Jiti.jn -.va, irtdiigible to him despite his Janguage limitations it 

; ; - into an Italian op^a with his"kiL 05 “^ 

-^'■.-■';!'-«yanon4tahan-speakingviewerdist^^^^^ 

- Ihi} iend thpmc^i situation rather than 

'-ci Is,. to Wliar inir I ^ ^ certainly 

y ^ characters to their course of 

. La Fanchdl/Zl wT rV Z" 

' - ' • ’ Ja indcdcdi of the weakest Ip . ’ u ^, “d 

'''’“-T'«-tTesFusedbva r^aL 
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' " • '”-■««« api3<,deS:jr„ 'ta. 
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miat' K ^ substantiai majority of Puccini’s operas have what 

ight be called a mezzo-heto fine-z half-happy ending. In addition 
to^« the heroines of his Big Three (Madama Bufterfly, Tosca 
and La Boheme) ali die in the end. The “half-happy ending” iLescrin- 
tive o the circumstances that, in each case, it is predictable Mimi 
expires of the tuberculosis with which she has been suffering from the 
first time we met her; Butterfly, by hara-kiri with a daggfr th" we 
Iwve seen among her possessions in Act I; and Tosca, by a leap from 

work^n Pp (whose biography is by far the best 

“Tosc ” creations) says of the last-mentioned finale: 

spired Verdi to one of his greatest monoIogues-Puccini re- 
grettably, dispatches this scene with more ‘situation’ music and’in a 

been consnn^ed H nourished his appetite in Tosca had 

sav thar h h ^’l absorbed as the climax approached. To 

say that he had lost interest in the subject would be incorrect. It was 

Simply, an expression of a trait in Puccini as a creator that endeared him 

ODinto^V^^ ^ Beecham found it summed up in an 

opinion he gathered in his wide travels. When he asked what it was 

atin^rrhe^d "“^""“^^ether from cab drivers, hotel 

rwkht” “He doesnk keep us waiting. He gets 

in Structure and capstone has a curiously applicable part 

n the belated success of Turandot. Outside of Italy, thk opera has onlv 
within the last decade and a half attained and retained the rLe of repetk 
tion associated with the best of its predecessors. The reasons for its 
renewe popularity are double: the demonstration by Birgit Nilsson 
that Turandofs music held sumptuous appeal when performL bv an 

n~,ry and tha r J.nS “s LTlll: 

For yMK the terrors of the high range of the music by Pnccini for 

h“ faTe Sth tf “P™<= » Eva Turner, who made 

fame with the role, begmning in .yr, or Maria Nemeth, who 
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serveci ihe thcaters of Central Europe well betrween 1926-1940. Thirty 
yctrs later, Nilsson demonstrated that the part was neither inhumane 
nor 'UEattainable for a singer who also performed the ordinary reper- 
tery |if in an extraordinary way). Now it is performed by singers who 
f^rform the ordinary repertory (in an ordinary way). In this way it 
has tieen brought within the perimeter of repertory works (even for a 
company on the scale of the New York City Opera) with a frequency 
of repedtion to mateh. 

The rcsolurion of the finale ultimo problem in Turandot came about 
in qukc a different way, because of circumstances different than those 
w ich prevailed in Puccini’s other operas. Becatise Pueeini succumbed, 
during an operadon of throat cancer in 1924, before finishing the last 
sccec, Turandot was presented at its premiere in La Scala on ApriI 25, 
1925. as an incomplete work. At a point after the death of Liu, com 
ductor Anuro Toscanini lay down his baton, turned to the audience 
and ^id, Here, at this point, Giacomo Pueeini broke off his work.”^ 

performed in full, with an ending 

V '■^nyAJfano (1876-1954) fromPuccinPssketches. 

doubl hr? r Turandot had a 

double burden of disfavor to bear; it was, in part, unsingable, and it 

een e t unfimshed.” Giulio Gatti-Casazza, under whose general 
i^nagership of the Metropolitan Turandot was introduced to America 
19^6, contnbuted his share to that burden when he wrote after his 

~u "rf^tr~ ““— 

to see this work afr^r P. • j ^ pubhc was pamcularly curious 

«.-scint^rvefr,. 

finished—Pueeini had . k ’• ™fortunately, the opera was not 
effective.”* ^ mediocre. But the second is 

«" tfb™giT„:"S'rr' 

b»t readih- atailabl/rmiedy: tfae 

sors as La Boheme Butterfil x ^ ^ predeces- 

■b-. i. 

and orchestral ^vriting, and Puccini^aoh.V ooncept, chorus, 

of them, that we now take the opera for whaTir-^^^^^^d'^ ^ quantity 

pera ror what it is, and on the same 
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basis as we cherish friends—not because they are perfect, but because 
we have learned to love them, and to live with their shortconiings. 

Turandot is not quite the old Pueeini, absorbed with situations and 
largely indifferent to character (even to the extent that one can pick 
up a radio broadeast of a Pueeini recording and take a moment to 
decide: Is it Boheme? Is it Butterfly} or perhaps the later part of Manon 
Lescaut?) Here is the same man, striving to be a different, if not a new, 
Pueeini, and to la large extent succeeding. 

Xhe lady wno describes herself as “G^lo che ti da foco” (“the ice 
that gives you fire”), in the last of the three riddlcs the Unknown 
Prince Calaf is required to solve to win Turandot or lose his life, is 
certainly one of Pueeini s inost absorbing female characters. But it is 
Liu who is more completely realized. She begins, humbly, as the slavc 
girl weeping for the Prince’s decision to risk his life by challenging 
the riddles. She ends, nobly, with her life-sacrificing lesson to 1 'urandot 
—to learn what love is, and to honor the pledge she made to inarry the 
man who solved the riddles (as the Unknown Prince Calaf has). Pue¬ 
eini s capacity, in the last work of his life, to deal even-handedly with 
the unfathomable impulse of the one woman and the wholly human 
motivation of the other proclaims a man finding within himself depths 
ne had never before reached. * 

As for the heights he might have scaled in the finale, the musical 
structure has been so soundly built, so surely supported by the hidden 
resource Puccim built into his best scores that, in the end, it can stand 
squarely in place without the finalizing touches he doubtless would 
have provided. Among those “hidden resources” was a poker player’s 
skill m holdmg, m reserve, a melodic ace or an emotion-laden queen 
to put into play at an appropriate time late in the action. 

S(^etimes, as in Manon Lescaut and Tosca, the new element is an 
ana that provides the surge of life required to carry the action to the 
hnal curtam. Sometimes, more subtly, it is a new motive or emotional 
outcry which screws tighter the cap on the vessel containing the ex- 
plosive dramatic charge. In La Bohime the carefully husbanded re- 
source comes late in Act III (page 206 of the score) as Rodolfo de¬ 
scribes to Marcello, in the most heartfelt strain of the whole opera and 
one which has not been heard before, Mimi’s “uno terribile tossc” (“a 
devastating cough”). That Mimi overhears the conversation and 
reahzes that her death sentencc is being pronounced, only adds, of 
course, to the grip the music imposes on the situation. In Butterfly, the 
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P^e'°!.°!,fT loPger i„ reserve-it comes o„ 

PiSe^ Y 'h« lone-absent 

n rccurns to the house he has shared with Butterflv acainst a 
neev melod.c strain almost accusatory i„ its 001^0« ^^’ 

(P«g' esd) to the words “Io sonche aile 

from which PoL-'- TT '““‘P” 

i.' JC T,- , "'«"''«s the fine ensemble in which Shamless 

'Z‘tI^ f‘T f-orite companion. Snaul 

a, the T”t /’ *■“ '""Pp-to^m. in the orchestra 

« Ae end of Act II „h.„ Calaf maltes his generous counterTto ™ 

h^rtlTh! '"‘ddT 'f““p' “ -““s» 

she S “ e^^hange. Shoofd 

she be able to answer correcdy what his name is, he will reIeas 7 C 

Slr^N r- “ P™ i" Siaf 

rrfnd’:^! nfr 

(4t%rr‘^Tr'' 

been resolved mo” ailMf"Sr “ 

were by Alfano, whh al editor^fiSt'" dT”f 

Turandothasfinallyrespondedtothe r 7^"^ 

^^e,f by saying L Lr name 

“ -hp -r-o 

f n"r SisrS: 

so^^lfthfifhLt 

GIofv'”^!rhrp happiness! Glory to thee! Glorv! 

triumpha! hymn oT^eToWng* *e ” 

dwarfed by the structure wLt 

partofit. upported it, but was nevertheless a 


3 


Such an outcome is, of course, much 
dramatically and musically from the 


more surely arrived at if planned 
outset, rather than being left to 
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cnance orhappy accident (“insDirarion”'» Ax/ 
of all possible procedures bv-fs noteH ’ the best 

a total way. In writing his texts with himself in 

ideas as they occurred to him ' A i ^ jotted down musical 

interludes (as in Gotterda^^ering^^^^^^^ 
sive texture throughout. Verdi fo 1 w 7 lS;^ 
for much of his career, taking subject matter th^r ^ 

Gradually he asserted his own rigL of “ 

and cbse supervision of the textual content Eventually 
though he was by then seventv-he found in „ course- 

was almost as much an alter eL to VerH' w^ '^ho 

was to Wagner the musician. ^ ^ li^erateur 

scartj^aCk of r^Th ‘‘"““P"' *” “ 

not som^ of Sch“? T i'”™ “<* 

that the finale surpasses ^ ^ is so plotted 

“Entrance of the ^he 

WalkHre to which reference h^ "l end of 

Briinnhilde and Siegfried at th^ ^ duet of 

-7- : -;t 

and the choice^of whL iZbtT^ 

change the last act r^i t- ^ Sardou allow him to 

PuccLbiography) dSiL w^rv d.h“^^ > 

of r„„e a/d cLleS'l:t bto' KL"?'’' 

r:.e2Si:tw“' ■ b- .he.“r„'rz^. 

ciear fact howc.cr, tha. whae Puccini fo„„d aatiafactory, Vcrd. 

e.geTtXugktyX?m’L'b5,!(“^^^^^^ 

mg cighty. Bu, ,h. oaood and the citcumataLea CiZeremT'" 
ally, was the ccmSJie huvu,ine f„r which hc had been yeaming"u 
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* i te. fit uouJd amuse himself with it. If the results were to his 
.3 . >.',»4 ■ iiti!. nnc. If not, he was under no oblig'ation to anyone but 
A,i Ik omld throw the manuscript into the fire and let it ffo at 

ihat. 

I r i."! th^ mrt, the collaboration with Boito proceeded splendidly. 
hi. bt-tn mtntioned, \'erdi found the sense of it all so irresistible 
.u ju.ished otf a iinale before all else. But his sharpening sense of 
» ! .:i4 fnund onc phase of the libretto unsatisfactory, and described 
-? » h:s collaborator. The third act (in which Falstaff is lured into 
promise of an assignation and is subject to new 
I \ erdi complained, was “chiily/^ 

a«.. ,„p.„d«d; ■•Xodoub, .bout iwhe third act is rather chillyr 
a . L „r,„tu„a.dy that is the law of the comic theater: in tragedy 

Cettmg cto » the haal catastrophe 

'■' ■h hhhr"r “ ‘n the interest 

' “v “ “'r^e hnal acts of trage- 

'cb -rVdTadT ''W'” “ It™' 

■■ u .. at.iJ, and the interest wanes, as the end is happy ” After in 

P« “:SiT " "-f' «‘“■'“Moh^te, and 

“ “i * P»™ ^ te.ch.d when the 

(hv‘ . / Ir I 1 Z- ^ yet over.”« 

f rg st-t.rdynot^orsidefka^^^ perhaps 

--d 7 - ^onJ. L 

icerific coniedies but one of the ? mereJy the longest of 

' B.«o s Imlor-,he “ ^ct III 

"'-“scally magical moment. ^ "“staining interest for 

“developed” to the sharp- 

.3f riur development mav iL IT” ^ ex- 

iike a number of otLr 

• "CtCiieU .n his thirties, but not fulfilled ^^istersinger was 

P- t i..* devoted tadpessed 

f conception, birth, and 

ru l mvcrsity Press, 1940) RobeJ ^eistersinger, 

' : differentes betwee 'u provides an insight 

v...ich .vearefamiliar and the one 
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The changes pertain in large part to the character of Hans Sachs, 
whom Wagner first sketched as a rarher rough-inannered, ironic man.’ 
and later defined as a stili somcwhat grufF but far more rnellow, and 
understanding, philosopher. Thus, in the moment of climax in the 
comedy when Walther has won his bridc but angrily rejects the laurei 
wreath making him a fellow to the guildsmen who had furned him 
down for membership in Act I, the ncvv Sachs docs not rcbukc liim 
“half in earnest, half ironically” as Wagner had carlicr vvrittcn Now 
the older man admonishes the younger one seriously but wirh u’armrh 
and compassion-“taking him stronglv b\- the haud” reads Wa<mer’s 
stage direction-“Verachrct mir dic Meister nichr" (“Disparage not 
the masters to me”), reniinding Walther rhat rhe ma.srers have- made 
music what it is and cnablcd him to win rhe prize (I'.va Pogner) for 
which he had competed. ® 

Thus in the midsr of a sccne of wlucli Boito had said, as a rulc “the 
interest wanes as the end is happy,” Wagner fouiul a wav to sustain 
that mterest and to put all the contenr of the drama into a ncvv perspcc- 
tive. This comes at the verv end-rhe Scetva Ultima of rhe Finale Ultimo 
of this truly lieto /iwe-as Isva takcs the laurei wreath from Wairhers 
head and, slipping stealthdy behinvl him, puts it on Saclis’, as the crowd 

raises its voices in praise of the true hero of the dra.na, their beloved 

shoemaker. 

Does, then, a greaf final tuomenr make a grear opera i'Tearcr= Not 
neces^rily-but it can add a glow of artistic satisfaetion if what has 
prece^d has already earned our artenrio.t, appreeiarion, and admira- 
tion. The great climax of rhe steadily tnotmting tension of Berg’s 
ozzeck comes wirh the great orchcstral unison on C afrer Wozz.eck 
has plunged the knifc into the throar of his fairhiess paramour, Maric. 
Berg could have made it his linal curtain, but he has another kind of 

of the knife he has thrown into rhe pond, wanders bevond his depth 
and ts drowned. The sce.ve chattges to rhe Street where-Marie has hled 
and where the child Wozzeck has fathered is plaving wirh friends A 

them calls out, Hey, your morhcFs dead.” Thev rush oif toward the 
“HiDD^h ''<>>'''>■ •'‘•'-.sx-, trots after rhent crvi.ig 

tSr^ealvkdnw.f?h^“^^” f us\vho 

me reai victini of the tragedy is. 

plcMdf»“? “"'I n'vtr vvIuJIv roin- 

pleted) w„ wntttn , 8 j,. The w„,d, « by Berg have 
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• ’ ' ■ pri* Uoriti UW I German literature that some degree of 

i i.; f*. ■ , ffte t^mposer would strike one as having been inevitable. 

. .. m rhe Bantam Library of World Drama (entided 

/ 'J, /; Ihivr Phys from the Greeks to Modern Times) con- 

' ■ : I f i.:! .rc HolFmann’s translations of the Buchner text, estab- 

^ Ik rg, iiterations of the original, if any, are minor. The play 

■ V : . = rhe opera, with Wozzeck shaving the Captain and the 

: ' h,m, i„ ,he «ar worda “Langaam Wozaeck, 

^ And the drama proceedstwenty- 

■ - - ^ , ,.»r t„ the atree, d,e chiidren playing, and the unfortunaK 

-v ^Ax^ samonwith Alarie on his hobbyhorse 

. f ,V Ws dtcision to eliminate a 

. -i'StS|“.rrrL:fdr t--* 

: fai lirie mnrde'r afVon co“L”Tfo; 

=-.i.™;.; »hh "iT ' *' «“f 

■ ’ r. :,,-jue Jri n,i ^Srhatin™!" Charpentier dcvised 

' ' i n;p./^rs of the imm 7'^^ Like 

' ‘ kr.jte hjs own text on Po^t-Wagnerian decades, 

" ' :• ; p>et, JuHen and the him-the 

the centurv who couid not 

' ' te jUTed under French law^^Sie^^ parents withheld the con- 

’ •' ' . r -.j. finallv leavina r ®S^°n^zes with that decision 

, " " • ^ I gave mrself to yS donnee” 

her onr to Lv tLTh^ 77^ mterrupted when 

restor 

■ .=!J recriniinatiom Th ' «rily to 

are not good^enouXf'''^^^ Bohemian 

'i = ..e a,sms shp i ^or the child thev reared 

■ bntawom<m. In a’ 

. 'ff riv f 

■ ■' -.• ■ «JPin/■ ''"““■"ng the villain of the''piefe' 

" ‘ •’"•.• ^tne mj has been n 

’ ■ ‘ ' •'* hy haesos from 

> Pertomiing the role of the 
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bearded, pipe-smoking father, to Ezio Pinza (a particularlv fine char 
acter study enhanced by his hciglir as %vcll as his voice)' But Char' 
pentier burdencd his own work disastroush- hv spccif\'in<r „<> le^s rhan 
forty separate, named charactcrs for rhc sconcs of Farlsian lifc <ind 
festivity which come and go during rhc storf. riic higl, pronu.sc of such 
an eloquent episode as “Dcpuis Ic jcnr” is nevcr ([uire fulfillecl in the 
score’s other major mclodic contcnr, and rhc worksliop scenc is 
tamer now than it was fifty >-oars ago. But the end is an excellent ex 
ample of a mezzo-lieto /zVn-happiness for l.oui.se, rragedy for the 

Perhaps the most dehated antl leasr nndcrstood conclnsion tt. -mv 
regularly performed opera is the la.sr .scene of Monssorgskv’s luA 
Godunov. Smdy the average operu-gocr will conte,ul, ,he death of 
Bons ts the end of the opera, and anythi.tg heyond it bc anti- 
chmactic. There are ahvays opera impresarios and conductors who will 
accept this tradition” (the average performer of Boris i-etinircs little 
persuaston) and drop the fina! cnrtain on the cnnnpled (im.re of the 

tagfofBoriT " ... " “ i» 

But it is not finalizing for liom Oadumn' as .\!ous.sorgsk\- conceived 
it_ For him the artistic imperative was sin,ple. Boris is .mr‘rhe hisiorv 
of the Russtan people, he is n.erely an incident in that historv. TI e mi 
heroes of Bons are the Rn.ssian people who were when .Monss'^! 
wrote the opera m the ,K 7 o.s...cenn.ries remote fron. the tin.e of Boris’s 
death (t605) and stili .oLserable, stili nnhappv, as thev ar etl Z- 
another century later. AII this is smnn.arizeli in the final scene in L’ 

and the darkne.ss nears. Sliailow.s hide the lielu d-.rl< 
as darkesr mghr. Sorrow, .som.w on vardv we<’r, weeo 
Russtan folk, poor .starving folk, ’ ^ ’ 

mcXTCtoi;'*'"''” “''i"-' 

prcKion “Moguclm,, Xk!,™"!; 

ive, as Mou.s.sorg.skv, Rim,skv Kor.sakov Ces iMui' \I ' T' r« 

and «g... M„, .. 
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• ? : t' v,;mtT of 1870-71, Musorgsky made another decisive 

:r!7, n «pto, fk- decided not to end with the death of Boris, 
f ' <’ > *n.' of the rebellious people [at Kromy], the triumph 
^ and the cry of the Simpleton about poor Bussia. 

Uyv, , ;,h rhe opera gaincd by this conclusion, in sranning and 
* , thti i‘, and in inenacing significance! This important change 
- < ' yy .sreJ to the composer by his friend V. V. Kikolsky. Mu- 
t p<. .t. j. in raptures, and in a few days he reconstructed and fitted 
. rr:u. xi*. I admic I felt despair and a profound feeling of envy 
»'1' .r , J-, Xikohky and not I who suggested such a splendid idea to 

i' »4. \l,hler who, in an averlasting operadc epigram, de- 

« . -nd.n.,r." a, ".he last aloppy perfomiance.” The Weatern 
■ • 7 ■'* penormmg Bori, for Boris’s sate rather than Monssorg- 

■::T “‘i p>^‘ o™ a» „ Rassia„ 

. ;7:7;Russia,. sons a„d > higwy 
. . “™"'r"'tlieCn»«,edizffianrdof which he be- 

;; f:’": T"' “ T' '<■» forthcoLng 

»■=^0« 

• the omined passamT„“S%fth'“' “ “i! 

/1-' T t and there k rh*. ® i t ". where the 

"" ■ -i« il *'.!iinientarv to this beJls? Otherwise 

“le m deftrov the ? Rangoni? Why 

i.-J i-temationX^Ldatee?^^ h” 

itceprance. The w T “ ^ 

' - • and immutable r ’ " ^anctified by 

■ v.ai Jaunched in the fifri thereafter. A Jitde 

began toZtZ T Propaganda for a 

H .'!:' 'r‘ ‘ Munich s^v.-l Bo J l'''' Continent in the 

" I MI and the P^oper sequence with 

;; 1’ " 09,,) and New of produc- 

' ‘‘«re properlv in phce Eith ^ 
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“tradition" been repulscd; biir it will ckc a f„r rhote icartd in 

it to find their way to . truc approdation „f rhc meaninga and thc 

merits of what prompted “raptures” iti AI()u.s.s«rg.sk\'. 


If the «naie ^ thc d,„„a„. ,„.t „t thc singcr l„u „f thc Jircctnr, thc. thc 
Fmaic Ulomo is thc dnmain ,.f ncithcr, i.ut whnllv „f ,hc c,„,„«„cr 
It M his to schcmc, to shapc, to ...anipnlatc. to 1 «:,,.., i„ , ,lnt eri,» 
foms»no or cycn more ahattetinf; pia„«i,„„, t 

himaclf. To judgc ftom thc widcsprcad ptacticc c«.„|,„,sct., hacc ,f 
maenbmg thc date on which they achieve thc aafc I Jc „f tict Ia 
doublc bar, hnalmng thc fimic ia an ohjcctivc tantaliainglv temot 
long deferred, and ardcnrly cinhraced. ^' ’ 

methods. Unn Wagner dcvclnpcd thc Uitmotif n wa. not cnlsidcrcd 
good musical fonn fer a cc.ntpe.scr of a .scrious work 
was respomave to different rulcs) to repeat nnmcal ideas nu,rc Z 
mfrequently. Infcrcntially, rlus rcstriction woukl apply also to thc 
Finale Ultimo demanding that thc inventive process go on and on 'Iliis 
pattern couid be dcscribcd as the step-hy-step. block hv-hlock n eth 

->^11,. Zic 

aa tXd^rrcw .... 

even so inf, , , ‘lonmnni idea (paroiiicd by 

even so well-mfonncd a composer .critic as Debussy) that the motive 
^ antomatically reprised cach time tl.e character appl /i ^ 

manner, wrote Debussv of •> i • . U» fnc 

always idcnti/cd 1,„ th not 
Wm 7 ev« before h 'T'", T "" 

l>orsclf“thchighc.tthcr..i,,thriv«rid" 

fot^‘g‘ f!w»d 'T i' 

tomctWngortrdi/Fc I “"‘"W 'o hitdt. It bcco.nc, 

shieid. the incrcdibic h„td:,. ii' -;i::;\:,'i:'L™d‘iif 
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which seemed an absurd presumption for the German radio to broad- 
cast in memory of a mere Adolf Hitler in 1945. The overpowering 
climax is achieved through stili another transformation of the theme 
once heard (in Siegfried) as a carefree horn call and now the generative 
force of an elegy such as few composers have ever equaled. 

But this is barely the slow introduction to the symphonic structure 
(with voice) that Wagner evolves in the Immolation Scene, the epic 
ode that ends Gdtterddmmerung, Here is not merely a web, but a 
tapestry of tone, a Gobelin of reminiscence woven from the innumer- 
able musical motives of the Ring, It summarizes not only the four 
hours of music which have preceded, but ali four nights of the cycle. 

It is, of course, not vital to an appreciation of the Ring's majestic 
climax to identify the musical mottos with specific names or events. 
But it does add mightily to understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment 
to relate a primary handful of them to a happening, a person, or an 
idea. Such is the one welded into an overreaching arch at the very end 
of Gdtterddmmermig when Wagner reaches back to the great phrase 
on the words '‘O hehrestes Wunder” with which Sieglinde thanks 
Briinnhilde (in Act III of Die Walkure) for telling her that she will 
bear the fallen Siegmund’s son. It is an arch that spans all of Siegmund^s 
life and the best of Briinnhilde^s, summarized in a musical phrase that 
epitomizes high promise and mortal heartbreak. 

It is perhaps less necessary for us to know the source of the 


scampering passage with which Strauss brings the swishing curtain 
own on Act III of Der Rose?ikavalier to appreciate the effect the 
music has created. But knowing its source does, assuredly, add a 
dimension to enjoyment and provide access to the full measure of 
btrauss s wit: what is being implemented is a combination of the %ure 
with wbch Mahommet was introduced in Act I, with a transformation 
ot the very first notes that were heard when the opera began. I refer 
to the rapturous eruption in the horns which, legend telis us (and if it 

'' Strauss’s riotous evocation of what the 
Marschdim and her yonng lover have been doing to whilc away the 

not only endmg an opera brilliantly but closing a cycle of life our 
entry mto his thought is so much the keener 

tionlrilt' "'Tt ""u heightening discrimina- 

endmgs and climaxes as he matured. The same apolies to his 

mastery of musical means. The step-by-step, bit-by-bit pcoMdure was 
for some yems, Vesdfs oper^d./wnb a^new.M bZn^^g 
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strain serving the ritual of finalization. The most immediate example 
is in Rigoletto, in which the sound of the supposedly dead Duke^s voice 
ripping off the buoyant reprise of “La Donna e mobile'' sends a shock 
of fear through Rigoletto, and through us, the audience. The tune telis 
us, by immediate association, that something has gone wrong with the 
tidy plot for punishing the seducer, and that someone else's body miist 
be crowded into the sack at his feet. 

Verdi was undoubtediy the greatest learner in operatic history. By 
the time he had arrived at Otello, he was not content to resolve the 
double tragedy with an invention of the moment, however eloqucnt. 
He reaches, instead, for the music of the crowning moment of hap-» 
piness that Otello and Desdemona had enjoyed together, the sensuous, 
soaring phrase that caps the love duet at the end of Act L Contrast and 
commentary on the sad, unhappy, wholly unnecessary trcnd of 
events that had converted them from one into two could not be more 
perfectly conveyed. 

When we have heard enough operas enough times and can separate 
those whose promise is fulfilled in the final, ultimate detail from those 
in which we have to settle for second, third, or tenth best, one thing 
becomes ciear. It is not necessary for a coxnposer to be a master of 
symphonic structure, as Wagner was, or a melodic genius with the 
inventive power of a Verdi, or even such a jolly good workinaa as 
Strauss, to command the flash of light that distinguishes a great Finale 
Ultimo from a commonplace one. He need merely have the good judg- 
ment and theatrical instinct of Bizet, who plays off the jubilant soimds 
from the bull ring against the agonizing outcries of the trappeci Carmen 
screaming for her life to escape Don Jose's blade, while the orchestra 
nails all exits closed with the ‘Tate” motive. 

This great final scene wears, as its coat of arms, a knife poised in 
midair with a bull rampant, and it has served innumerable Canneas and 
Don Jos6s well. The episode is also identified with one of the most 
memorably operatic of all operatic happenings. This occurred in a 
performance by the New York City Opera Company in the Clucago 
Civic Opera House on November 19, 1953. In a fit of temper at the 
competing conducting of Joseph Rosenstock, the Don ]os6 of the eve- 
ning (the twenty-eight-year-old David Poleri) threw down his knife 
and marched offstage, bellowing at the conductor, ‘Tinish it yourself ” 
It was the only time in history that Carmen died of a heart attad<. 

Poleri picked for his departure the moment when Don Jos^ sings, 
desperately: *‘Mais ne me quitte pas, O ma Carmen" (^‘O Carmen, do 
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!! /r nse niiw”). “Then,” in the aftermath of the affair his partner, 
i.,me, wid, “he walked ofF, and I had to sing ‘Laisse-moi’ (‘Let 
gs. i b.;r no one was holding me.” 

Even before Rosenstock had dme to ponder PoIeri’s advice, the 
iii, -vicpt on, and the end was at hand in the relentless “Fate” motive. 
I.l/vr i'3.id aircady “finished it himself” in music that telis us, even if the 
f.5!led and the stage were pitch black, that Carmen had found 
rht rev,oi:jTion promised to her in the Prelude. It is there, between the 
'svv jnk ol the “Toreador” march and the bright bustle of the music 
: i.Mmg the opening scene of a square in Seville, that the “Fate” motive 

fiTit !j:ade tts dark presence known to Bizet. Or did it.5 Preludes, Jike 
•rt ertures are, after ali, traditionally wiitten-after all. 
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A Perfect Season 


1 

For those whose interest in opera has been fostered by repertory com- 
panies, here and abroad, the average season is, more often than not, the 
“patchwork” to which reference has been made previously. What is 
oifered can, of course, be supplemented by the samplings in depth 
offered by such specialized festivals as those of Bayreuth (Wagner), 
Munich (Strauss), Salzburg (Mozart, plus), and Glyndebourne (like- 
wise). But festival-going is, for the average person, limited to occasional 
indulgences at lengthy intervals. 

In the American cities where opera is regularly heard—San Fran- 
asco, Chicago, and New York (primarily); also Boston, Baltimore, 
Houston, Dallas, Santa Fe, Kansas City, Seattie, and so on—variety of 
fare is almost directly related to length of season. The number of 
Works heard in San Francisco and Chicago in their twelve- or fourteen- 
week seasons is rarely more than ten or twelve. The statistics would 
suggest that the Metropolitan, which has averaged rathcr more than 
twice as many weeks in the last dozen years (plus a month’s tour), 
should have a repertory nearly three times as large. 

Such, however, is not statistically the case. The Metropolitan’s re¬ 
pertory has steadily dwindled, over the decades, from a bulging forty- 
eight Works in the pre-depression twenties to a paltry twenty-thrce or 
-four (depending upon fragmentations into double or triple bilis). At 
the outset of the Rudolf Bing administration, the cutback was defended 
by the self-serving contention that less quantity would promote greater 

quahty, that doing fewer works would “buy time” for uperadine’ the 
Standard of all. ® 
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J h!j couid be described as a logical conclusion based on 

» ? 1 . 4 The faise premise is that more time for preparation 

'i.i a higher qualiry of resuit. For a Fritz Reiner, a 

fi ’ -rj. Veii. .1 Diriiitri Alitropoulos, a Georg Solti, or a Karl Bdhm, 
true. Conductors of this calibre hone and reline, shape 
; ) 1, piiish and perfect. For a Bruno Amaducci, a Bohuslav 
t%. '‘u'.iT, J Cjabor Otvds, or Leif Segerstam (all unsuited to the 
r.T4-rt r» m which they have been heard during recent Metropolitan 
:w quantity of rehearsal would have improved the results they 
-pujf.cd to achieve. As much can be said for the larger number 
t iihose limitations have been optimistically underrated or 

.gn ,trir.t!y misappraised. 

«r ; * L-i rhe nature of the opratic cosmos that the one indispensable 
t ' r xnsnr in its solar s}-stem is not a vocal star but a musical sun and 
•i !' -.-j tompetent conductor. He can do more to upgrade an indif- 
c.n«i::h!e than a great singer, and his absence can do more to 
■ r;!tg d-oun the qualitv Standard than even an inept cast. Given such 

be kept on an 


ulustration of this truism occurred on the occasion when 
Gi.tav \.ahler came to Hamburg for the first time (in March, i8oi) 

' ‘ ^bich would subsequently 

Circumstances required thlt 
i «iL ■ r” performances of 

brst conductor in 

-f mJtr friend of R T ^ celebrated pianist, disciple 

- R c biszt, and partisan of L 

-HamburgTow^Tnf^fii^S 

Val ier . .enous, Ler^etic lerfllTi^" T"" ^“"ductor, Gustav 
«•'t-iX rhe greatest t.Alottl, Richter ete “ “7 opinion, 

-J 4 ctduited bv him and Wt Hpp ’ 'i' ^ ^ beard Steg- 
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jng a situation, however troubled, and holding the Wagnerian line 
jfirmly in his grasp. 

For lack of rehearsal or other exigencies of the operatic involve- 
ment, there is no substitute for competence. One mernory of the late 
Fritz Busch that stands out in a round of fine performances under his 
direction, here and abroad, of operas by Mozart, Strauss, Wagner 
Verdi, Donizetti, and so on, occurred during a Metropolitan No^ di 
Figaro in which Ezio Pinza was Figaro. Uncommonly—for though he 
never Jearned to read music, he was almost always letter-perfect in his 
performances-Pinza lost his place in a second-act cnsemble. Instantlv 
sensmg the problem, Busch held up his left hand, paim facing the staJ 
in a message (directed toward Pinza) froni the international si^n lan- 
guage meaning “Stop!” as he continued to beat time with his right arm. 
Having extneated Pinza, at least, from causing further danger to thosc 
m the ensemble, Busch waited for a moment until Pinza-Figaro had a 
ciear entrance. Then, confident that Pinza had been alerted to a word 

came forth at the right moment, and the performance went briskly on 
No one learns such subtleties of procedure in a conservatory or bv 
stu ying scores in a studio. Behind Busch at this moment of crisis in 

Wm u 'he theater. AH this armed 

r \r combat, not only the momenrary confusion in 

V * l*Kr i., the seeson when 

Ra f n«e T “ ” f-r Tomea 

Kait. 1 here wa no time for an extended review of the music oroblem 

or even a ™„-thxough at the piano. Busch and 

mmntes before the cumin went up, consulted on teli and < vm2 

ely offstage from curtam rise to curtain fall. Douhrlcss Busch has 

where bnUntnt talents are cpected, even permitted, t„ ntalte the,n-to 

Soth.r2ch r/'"T *' »1 "f o 

..ctwe.v 

presunlinrto cotducf i*' which Zubin Mehta, 

Lgorthfre C from mernory at the new Met (in 1968 

HeLgan to sinnanhe^r I TT “Toreador Song.” 

during which Memeder&r"? 

g Mercedes, Escamillo, and Carmen exchange their gradu- 
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. . timts m "'UAmomJ' Formnately, the orchestra and 

'" ' iT'" rcfi ,l!i’fit3’s signals and went about their business of the 

M? ijie “ f orcador Song/’ thus keeping* htTn from losing* 

' f 

! . (.vtr groitsjjg shortages-competent conductors and experi- 

■ ’ •• i/i.'. - .ire among the reasons the repertory has contracted as 
’ ' ‘ time has lengthened. Together they produce a 

' " ' ' * ^ snevitablc outcome is dullness and depletion of interest. 

’ 1 ^ <’-*; ( Ihjz/a had forty-eight works available for a twenty-four- 

could present each weekJy subscriber with a different 
' *■-> //4'r a rwo->ear span. As for those who shared a subscription 
^ . rr«i „igh, „„ 1^, ^ four-year V. 

t _ ;jr=«rEU,tj- of these Works varied greatly (some 

^ i'"; mkeshift, otheis woro under- 

; ^ '. r Csr ,hr ,™j.h ot Gsm's reportory pormted a place for 

, Gl"y. Smetam, for Delibes, eveo for 

S schemc of things, where a smaller repertorv is 
_ , 1. re. aeros an even longer seasonal span. these iSches^are 
: ea„ „ rhe Sme Tbeater, where Se New York 

• - a a . , a,J PoSi J"® “ " co„mu„,ty blessing) by Pue- 

' ' ’ ' ' “'S-* pritne Works of Piirr' ' K ^ decades of the fifties 

^ Pl^ce VerS^Xrr 

horl;. Ten w’orks of Wi,ow, u astomshing 

■ ;* ' f ?•' perfonnances, or nearlv during this period, a 

^ - it Pi.ccini- La Boh^tn ' if ^ than the total of only 

. .„ ri, “O The 

" ■'■■ R.a.a,V.-.„) rja rS^dT" ^ 

• ■ ‘ ‘ Jef iVest t figures for Manon 

' • toral for lZorlZ "" 

' ' • ' ■■'’-Jnf»r\Vaaner’sten r T "" tucredible 277 perfor- 

“ - ^ "^®rly two thirds again 

■' 'ivcTe apoear m hr- 

' ■ ^ ' ' licuie the mpmding. For the 
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good performances, but of indifferent, kx, or poor oncs. In this recent 
penod, it is not the number of interesring, uncommon, or exccptional 
operas whose performance totais increase, but the inost hackneved 
marginal, and threadbare. ' ’ 

This is polite language for La Bohhne, Tosca, and Aladama Butter- 
fly zs they have been seen and heard in this era of overproduction and 
undernourishment. Each has been performed twenty times (or slighth^ 
fewer) in a singie season recently, not because these are the best oro 
ductions the company has, or the works for which the best personnel 
ts avail JIe, or even the ones in which there is the grcatest public in- 
terest They are merely the operas that rcprescnr the musr invirine 
path for the impresano (whatever his nanic) in nccd of qmmity of 

performances, the way traditionally and corrcctly known as the'line 
of least resistance. ' 

As a measure of comparison, 1974-75 wa.s the \'ear of the Tou-a 
at the Metropolitan, with a total of eighreen performances. In die 
penod between 1923 and 1927, diis c]nanrif\- would have sulliced for 
nearly four seasons (for which the total wais nventv-one) K-rh ps 
might be suggested, the Metropolitan had no oumanding Toica i 
those years? The question is irrelevant, rcalh-, for the Metnmolifu, hui 
no outstanding To.sca among the half doy.cn u-ho appeared in io~ 

But the record shovvs that the MetropoIiran’s Tosct in th.. lu- J 
merdy Maria Jeri^aa, ri.e 

ork has known, with Martiiidii or Cigli f„r (hvaradossi .,„,1 a„ 
tomo Scotti the most eminent of Scarpias. Hur rherc vv.s -i illfl' 
premise, another order of mentality at Work, rhcn rhan the^e ii now 


The old attitude was based on the conviction cw.lv,. i . . 

International opera in New York A-noI r ’ i i 

operatio „p„Lo at Os^r ^ 

followed bv lenothv 7 ? Manhattan Op^a IIousc, 

Opera Company), that an opLVostTin such 
as metropolitan cemer shouid a.Ihort a ccntr Y, r’ n 
should contaio, if not somothh.g f„r ovor, ,sto i 

wh.chaperso„„fg„odt.stosh,,,li|,oao.pio;od 

- a degreo of v„id cariosi,.. ,,ot it ,.o 


s If I'. Cl F E R A o Af N IBUS 


• : ! .. v.f/rid auay from what it was then, and that a 

, r-,r,. i)-, rf» hc.’sa_v, twenty-five works rather than 

' s** k-hIj. agrecment from me that the shallow- 

I ’ f' of experienced conductors and quaJified 

' ' ■’ n»jt ,i iiiJiiagcriai fiction. 

i i.2f:;!i;dc of choice exists among the oJd and the 

. '' '• yet tested, the fast favorites of vester- 

- , bc ^..dumvely inverted. Sdch . mixtm-e 

; ■ ■ ; •». „f ,he American Big Three companJes 

‘ ' . iri the aggregate, mounted in recent years It 

• = ^ ^ hr. idcn die operatic Outlook of the average^attend- 

nmi/her receptive to stili wider digres- 

‘ • • ’ y' -r.i;g primarilv aiphabetical within rU f 

: ■; ■ ^ ; : y-y op.„. ^be „ame 'obCb" 
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iilLE 


LAN- 

guage 
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mmt4 

'‘J-> f. 

V; 

i'"' 'rrrvSVreii’ 

. ,1.1 

' 'i , 1 . 

/, ■ ' ; r ,,r.. 

''^'JCtrerei 


German 

German 

Freoch 

French 

Fnglish 

French 

French 

French 

French 

English 
Spanish 

Jtalian 
German 


'iA/sr* ^ 


COMMENT 


Gaiety and sub- 
iimity in the 
same package 
Indispensable 

Inimitable 
Ignored 
Gnknown 

Gnique 

Time for a revival 
Full of unrevealed 
values 

Gahic, deJightfuI, 
neglected 
Unregimenred 

Unjustlyslighted 

E irne for recon- 
sideration 
Seff-identifying 

The ideal “first 

Opera” 
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15) Massenet 

16) Moussorgsky 

17) PaisieJlo 

18) Puccini 

19) Rossini 

20) Smetana 

21) Strauss, J. 

22) Strauss, R. 

23) Verdi 

24) Verdi 

25) Wagner 


Manon 


Boris Godunov 
11 Barbiere di 
Siviglia 

Manon Lescaut 


Le Comte Ory 

Frodand Nevhta 
(Bartered Bride) 
Der Zigetmerbaron 

Capriccw 


Don Carlos 


Falstaff 

Die Meistcrsinger 


French 


lin^lish 

Italian 


Italian 


French 

English 

Enghsli 

English 

Italian 

Italian 

(«erinan 


The cmintessence 
of 

F^mour 
frangaise 
One of a kind 
Oawn of Beaumar- 
chais 

The niosc of the 


prornise, with 
the least cost of 
^ the fulfillment 
(lenius wirli a dif- 
ference 

Oiversion supreme 


Rarely given its 
, , diie 

I lu‘ sununation of 
a grcar coni- 
poscrls experi- 
cnce 

1 he o[)era cotn-- 
plete, as rarely 
iiearcl 

No season com¬ 
plete wirhout it 
I he best of liis 
besr 


LANGUAGE TOTALS 


quantity of English texts relates ro rtiv - "1 'Ius lircrarure; 

(in America) works as Luht i)vr yL ■''■^'^'loiii-hcard 

given in the 4rnacuLr Tirknvk <^5r l,c 

an English text and one (ic<r/r) whkdi 1 «'niposed for 

oth„ than Ruaaian, a„d aui„ allT,;, “la',:S£ 

.. 

«rfa Lt 4or opSSc 4'’ "T,""* “"‘I 

Joseph „ and ChrLph ^ «ya».'- 

abundant melodic bouquets wiri . , ' 

(Wghaopra„o,fl„riroTr 4 ri J ^ 

who also sinm triil ,„r, ^ 

«idw sings tnlls when hc IS in rhc iiiomn n i 

nient. with inviting opportuni,ics f ) T 

g pp rtunitics for CaVtcnor and interior dccoradon, 
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THE opera 


opera omnibus 

most humane, idZZy^^ B^«hov^i'at 

ra^placed ,„„e a„d A, "Zf ZnT ^ S’ 

elapsedtime. «ncentration of music per minute of 

(Berg): The last unexolor^^H f • 

many Americans, Berg’s crearion ofFe^"*^!.^ n ^ opera for 

tion, and character creation which r- ^^“^^^«nges of staging, decora 
to confront them. To speak of Ber^s hardy enough 

and Bo;r of Frank Wedekf%St 

?P““ ■“y“gg«tapurp„,ef„u'J‘“f/" “™ ;W«„tiLl 

ac . Bergs objectives were basicallv th but it is defensibJe 

- an e.rension of the rnrtl ^ -P-sed 

sorbed mto most operatic repertories ; ‘ «ow ab- 

^«/-p.iIessa„dpitifoI,exo^^^^^^^^^^^ of time untii 

fenvemto Cellvni (BerJiozV M, u , 

J-esTroyens, Benvenuto cl'llM fhl Ir handfui than 

cordmg by CoJin Davis which h sequence devised for his re 

t history, histnonics, and high-sniriteT ^ combination 
'7; of fcmoua p™”.'' Wbody k„owa 

WMl^f r’"'"' "O'"'" “ ™ interludr™) Carnival”) 

M of the concert hail. As the fam, t f «oaped to the wider 

r;ai|’e^:^ro:s f "r\' 

Pecheurs de Perlpt /n- x „ 

«'y from the success of om " oomposers have suffered so u„- 

Sr° f *" “O™ 2 e? iiiT* “ °=°rg« Bizet. His 

toaoon of several other stage woAs f 5*™"”’ >>ianketed con- 

' ‘0“ “ ne P*, tt of r ■ 

P™d„„ofB.zet’syoo,h,„he„hehad 
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barely finished his Prix de Rome years, it is a derivative of the current 
(1863) fascination with strange happenings in exotic lands. These pearl 
fishers flourish in Ceylon, where-local mores to the contrarv-thev 
become involved with a priestess (Leila) who causes «ne of them to 
fall in love with her, and another to resent his rivafs success If per 
haps the background is as nonrealistic as that of La Fanciulla dei West 
Bizet’s talent-no less than Puccini’s-immerses his story in a soaking 
solution of his own musical solvents which charms the ear. Nadir’s 
“Je crois entendre encore” is, of course, one of the famous tenor arias 
m the French hterature; Leiia’s cavatina “Comme autrefois” is delicate 
and dehghtfui; the whole is pleasant-and unfamiliar-diversion for anv- 
one who can forget that it was written by the man who created the 
Segmddla, the “Am de fleur,” and the other immortal matter of his 

JerformTdr ’ ^pain. CW; is seldom 

The Turnof the Scre^ (Britten): One of the most successful of the 
prohfic Bntten’s stage works. this treatrnem of Ilenrv James invite! 
attentmn for its quartet of singing roles (the CovernW, for me//o- 
soprano; the housekeepcr, for soprano; Miss Jessel, a former governess 
also soprano; and Qmnt, a former manservant, tenor) and of course’ 
the children, Miles and Flora. Can such young voices bc heard in a 

« *e Shepherd 7-0,« or ,l.c Tarcdtsd. i,. n„n, ) 

rtr; 

ry j- . . ^ ^ AOgical cxtcnsion^ in repertorv^ us“uye rjf 

the Britten conditionmg' now achieved for ' l ^ ^ 

several revivals of P.rer QnW ”»scellaneous aud.ence by 

thM^ The previous deprccafion of rhis work as a 

F-ihiii; 1: 

2 produce a different sum, i,, a ncw mon* 

iectionsTelaldToThTro^t P- 

^ young "r 

Charpentier was his own prototvpc If th P'’'"'.h»- whom 

Cincluding the ‘‘CouronnenCt de ^ life 

of Montmartre”) and th. n i ^ 1 ■“ ^<>f the Muse 

) and the prelude to Act II (“Paris s’cvcilIe”-“Paris 
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awakens”) could be presented as flashbacks or cinematic abstractions, 
the dramatic pace of the whole could be accelerated. In all, a scheme 
worth the effort, especially on behalf of a new generation of young 
sopranos who, given luck, might invoke the bygone spirit of a Grace 
Moore, a Ninon Vallin, or a Mary Garden. 


Felleas et Melisande (Debussy): Polemics are unnecessary on behalf of 
this Works right to be included in a perfect season—the score has 
argued its own case in theaters large and small the World over (the best- 
sounding version I ever heard was in Glyndebourne, seating 799; the 
best-Iookmg m the Lincoln Center Metropolitan, seating 3,880)/sut 
the Work requires some exposure, stili, for its special distinctions to be 
appreciated by that portion of the opera-going public which regards an 
evening without arias as an evening without opera. 


akme (Delibes): Those who assume that there is little to LakmS 
beyond the flond “Bell Song” (and that is hardiy worth the cost of a 
production) can scarcely have appraised the matter more than super- 
ficially. yere is also the attractive role of Mallika (Lakme’s slavc), 

carolle°“mm ^ ^ delightful bar- 

Enehsh offiTL?''' 7'"^ an 

and^ nf r 77^’ ^ baritone part for his friend, Fred6ric; 

As W^aTet m'^" Nilakantha (Lakmd’s father). 

Act II wh K ’ traditional French opera condque place in 

winner-but please notjTn Sufherlald t 

than the BeuLng. ^ ‘ ^ 


indeed, wricten k> bc performed ^'p" it was, 

original nansed U Figli! M Reggimenum^" “ 

antiquated addenda as a cnmnf h ■ i spared such farcical, 
ing. oraSe,gea„,^ “ r ‘'7'”* “ »P»aic addictio» to kick- 
busincss (duty) hours the ooer " ^ passion for tippling during 

r-.-x^£%S-'=ST^i:z;':s 
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satisfy any melomaniac’s craving. Let's, by ali means, again have Joan 
for this one. 

Rusalka (Dvorak): Though it is considered fashionable to extol the 
Dvorak of the New World and G major symphonies as the composer 
of much beautiful chamber rnusic 'hinjusdy” neglected (which is un- 
questionably true), there are few voices to be heard on behalf of 
Dvorak as the composer of operas universally ignored outside his native 
country (which is inanifestly iinfair). A good point of beginning 
would be with the next to the last of them, created in 1900. A 
composite of the familiar Undine (Ondine) of folk tale, or Melusine, 
or Andersen’s Little Mermaid—which is to say, a water sprite who 
aspires to human form and entices a Prince to enable her to fulfill her 
longing—Rusalka is not well served in its opening pages, in which a 
group of watery witches commune in a language which suggests a 
cousinly relation to Wagner’s Rhine Maidens. Too, the introductory 
remarks of her father, ruler of the moist nnderworld, characterizes him 
as a sub-surface Wotan. However, the appearance soon after of Rus- 
alka’s moon in the decp sky” siistains the attention until Dvorak 
sheds his subservience to the Wagnerian presence of the time and be- 
comes his own, eloquent man. Acts II and III are full of the richest 
kind of Dvorak, and that, by definition, is music that no well-balanced 
opera repertor)* can do withoiit. 

Goyescas (Ciranados): Admirtedly a problem child, Qoyescas was the 
offspring of a World War 1 mating of Granados’ famous piano pieces 
based on portraits of (»oya and a dramatic scheme nnequal to the needs 
of a story suirablc to the music. Originally produced at the Metropoli¬ 
tan (because the Paris Opera, to which it had been promised, was 
immobilized by war), the prcmierc was preccded by tales of frantic 
reorchestration, emendation, and alrcration. Whatever Granados might 
have learncd from the experiencc, and however he might have intended 
to rework Goyescas, the whole projcct hecame a casualty of war when 
the vessel (the Sussex) in which hc was rcturning to Europe was 
torpedoed in the ICnglish (diannel. Neither Granados nor his wife sur- 
vived. What is urgently in order is a reworking of the whole subject. 
Some of the music is, in its present orchestral form, enormously attrac- 
tive, and all of it (considering its sources in the piano literature) is 
remarkably singablc. Someone with an instinct for the style should 
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filter the ciear essence of Granados from the muddy matter in which 
it is sometimes entrapped (the lame story line). Perhaps that someone 
couid find a purpose in rebuilding dramatic interest around Goya and 
his famous lady friends. There is ample other music of Granados to 
make a full evening’s work from a score first paired with Pagliacci. 

Giulio Cesare (Handel); No contemporary opera repertory can now 
be considered complete without a work of the Baroque period. Of the 
™ny composers whose literature presents itself for consideration, 
Wandels K the worthiest as a point of beginning. Within that spacious 
ream, tuto Cesare stands out for vitality of dramatic content and 
nc ness of musical fulfillment, not to mention proven theatrical worth. 

_ ow Aatit has been demonstrated (by Julius Rudel of the New York 

prominent) can 

wtv *ere is no valid 

CsiarsshoiJdh “"fo™- ^oi optimum outcome, Giulw 

be Performed the Italim text for which Handel wrote, 
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Manon (Massenet)- Onre i-h» 
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Manon, every soprano’s dream of what her specialty should be; Des 
Grieux, the tenor hero who sings “Lc Reve” with the most honeyed 
sound he can comniand and then declaims “Ah! fuyez, douce image” 
(“Leave me now, Lovcly dream”) in the best manner of Jean de 
Reszke and Edmond Clement he can muster; and the Comte des Grieux, 
father to the Chevalier, a role for which no bass can be too stately. 
This is less a roster of roles than a gallery of portraits which, when 
perfectly matched, can provide an insight into the skills and aptitudes 
with which Massenet filled his operas with whole beings, ready to be 
animated by artists capable of bringing them to life. As they have 
dwindied, so has his place in the repertory—but never Matioifs. 

Boris Godunov (Moussorgsky): Excluding Russian opera from a “per¬ 
fect season” wouid be akin to banishing caviar from a gourmet repast— 
save that, at its best, Russian music is earthier, with a broader appeal to 
aural taste buds. In such a general category, the earthiest and broadest 
in appeal is unquestionably Boris Godunov. Now that its preferable 
musical form and order of scenic statement have been universally estab- 
lished, there are new values of pictorial interrelationship and tonal 
vocabulary (preferably Moussorgsky’s own) to be appraised and ab- 
sorbed. These provide not only a renewed incentive for audience atten- 
tion, but a new urgency for character creation by its performers, 
whether the roles are small or large. Ncvertheless, when the Bolshoi 
Opera made its historic lir.sr appearances in the United States in 1975, 
it performed its Boris in the now superseded cdition of Rimsky- 
Korsakov. So much for nativity as a warrant for authcnticity. 

II Barbierc di Siviglia (Paisiello): For the cost-conscious impresario, this 
score presents the possibility of a second dividend on the expensive 
productiori of Rossini’s II Barbiere that occupies space in every rep¬ 
ertory opera company’s scenic warehouse. As the time and place are 
also identical, Paisiello’s work could he played in the same costumes, 
further minimizing the expense of installing a score of warmth, wit, 
and melodic freshness in a seasonal scheme. To bc done properly, it 
should be dirccted by a French theater man well-versed in the prac- 
tices of the 1775 Th^atrc Frangaise, wherc the Beaumarchais prototype 
was first produced. Certainly it should not bc undertaken by an Italian 
director inclined to regard it as a “forerunner” of Rossini.^ 

Manon Lescaut (Pueeini); Enough has already been said to require 
little more about this work and its special place in the lore of Pueeini. 
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More to the point, “A Perfect Season” should include at least one 
opportunity for a soprano to match some historic feat of the past. This 
would be permitted by a week including" the two Ma?2ons, with but a 
single Manon. 

Le Comte Ory (Rossini); As Massenet’s time of favor in the repertory 
theaters of the world recedes into the past, Rossini’s gives every in- 
dication of rising. A swing in taste .2 A response to a new wave of 
performing personnel.? Either way, it hasn’t yet made way for the last 
o (^ini s comedies (his only later opera was Guillaume Teli) and 
one o his best. Le Comte Ory is a wily rascal who has disguised him- 
self as a hermit-hoJy man-to receive the confidences of medieval 
a les (with, nevertheless, timeless needs) whose husbands have gone 
off to the Crusades. Neediess to say, he is not reluctant to oflFcr 
amorous consolation to the neediest. This is achieved, in part, by Ory 

themselves as nuns and takc up 
Tave husbandiess wives of the neighborhood 

after bv t ^er to wait out the Crusades. What happens there- 
tlZjZr , matter-RossiJi oils this 

speeds it on hi'? ^ unctuous music and 

thft dark night”) whkh Roir- k"'"'' 

- “worthy !f Mozart a 5 ht b^-^Xf ^---bes 

praise, harken to the voice of Berlioz- h ^ 

and his use of the bi? ha« H • whose poor opinion of Rossini 
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- perfect Fernandel of a 2 with 

Luciano Pavarotti as a hermiTa-”™^^ himself. Can one imagine 

Prodand Nevesta (Smetana'i. n 

hence no greater deprivation wh^er?'’!?^ pleasure- 

Nevdsta, Verkaufte Braut, or Bartered Smetana’s Prodand 
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Bohnea as Kezal, the broker who barters the bride. Even without 
Bohnen (indeed with a Kezal who spoke Czech to Jenik [Hans], the 
hero who appears to be selling out his beloved), an English-language 
version in Boston a few years ago was totally charming, not only for 
the wise choice of Mary Costa to impersonate Marenka, but also for 
the inspired selection of Emmett Kelly as a non-singing, non-speaking 
adjunct of the circus whose presence winds in and out of the action. 
This was a spcctacular—but hardly unique-instance of Boston im- 
presaria Sarah CaldwelBs genius for realizing an opera composer’s in- 
tentions even though they are nowhere indicated in writing. From the 
first note of the overturc, Miss Caldwell as conductor implemented 
every gesture, movement, and device that Miss Caldwell as director had 
called into being. Only she, perhaps, knew before the curtain went up 
how the two would go together—but once it did, everyone in the 
theater realized that she was inviolably, inevitably, incontrovertibly 
right. An extraordinarily gifted woman, she could doubtless conduct 
every work of this “perfect season” and do most of them better than 
anyone I can otherwise think of would do four or five. For all the 
fact that the performancc took place in an antiquated movie house, 
with no stage to speak of, Miss Caldwell made us all feel we were in 
Prague, savoring the best of which the Czech National Theatre was 
capable. 

Der 7 Jgemierbaroii (Johann Strauss): As the country cousin to the 
citified plcasures of Die Fledennctiis, Johann Strauss’s other grcat stage 
score has had far Icss than irs duc on the English-speaking stage. I say 
“other great stage scorc” rarher than “second-best” score because some 
of it (such as the grcat finale to Acr I) rises to hcights even Fledermaus 
docs nor atrain. Anyone who has ever heard the late Richard Tauber 
sing “Ais flotrer Ccisr” or “VVer uns getraut?” with an appropriate 
femalc companion, or joincd in the above-mentioned finale with such 
super-appropriate fcmalc coinpanions as Lotte Lehrnann and Karin 
Branzcll, will nor willingly sctrlc for less. This may seem to rule out 
any rcady rcconsidcration of its inerit, but such resources exist and need 
only l)c inarshalcd. 'I'hc singular circumstances—an unsuitable con¬ 
ductor, a wildly iinprobablc Zsupan (Walter Slezak, whose speaking 
voice could hardiv bc heard beyond the first ten rows), the far too 
elegant Lisa dclla Casa as Safli—which restricted the Rudolf Bing ven¬ 
ture to a mere two pcrfornianccs (the all-time low for any production 
of his administration) should not he held against the mistreated master- 
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piece. Clearly The Gypsy Baron needs not oniy proper casting but a 
thorough textual revision of the Jibretto. But such insights have been 
profitably appJied before to other book-weary projects (Offenbach’s 
La Penchole, as an instance) and will be again. 


Capficcio (Richard Strauss): The iirst time I heard Strauss’s last (1942) 
composition for the musical stage was in postwar (1951) Vienna. No 
score was avaUable, of course, nor a German text. I found it, aside 
from an occasional stretch of solidly Straussian music, and with even 
so great an artist as Paul Schoeffler in the key role of La Roche, an 
excrociatmg essay in ennui. Three exposures later (ali in English, and 
with the appropriate study material-score, libretto, recording-all in- 
vestigated and digested), Capriccio has become one of the most refined 
in^ica pleasures of which I know. First impressions, when unfavor- 
able, can ^ overcome. The moral is that, in this ripe work buiit around 
quesnon “Prima le Parole, dopo la musica” or “Prima la 
musica, dopo le Parole”? (“First the word, then the music,” or “First 

iL h >>' “"■‘“srood. tho 
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Don Carlos (Verdi); For many American opera-goers, Elisabetta in 
Don Carlos has been a late-blooming love, a romance entered into 
when the mamorata was well along in years, but stili able to exercise a 
mature charm for those who had previously been attached to her older, 
but more vivacious, sisters (Violctta, Gilda, and so on). Now that 
they have grown to know her in all her vitality and variety, they have 
only one impediment to a wholly happy relationship: she insists on 
keeping a secret, from her American admircrs especially, about some 
incidents of her life in France before she came to Spain as the wife of 
King Philip II, days when she was dceply in love with his son, Carlos, 
and he with her. There are references, in the version of the opera with 
which we are thoroughly familiar, to those days—they are talked about 
passionately, and it is ciear that if she, for rcasons of state, has put 
them behind her, Carlos, for reasons of another state—the state of love— 
hasn’t. When the episode that depicts them prior to Elisabetta’s mar- 
riage to Carlos is brought up, some Verdians familiar with it say, “Oh 
yes—the Fontainebleau scene—you don’t want to know all about that, 
it’s really not important.” But all of this evasion suggests to me a con- 
spiracy of silence designed to conceal something discreditable to 
Elisabetta and Don Carlos itself. If Verdi wrote the scene—and he 
assuredly did, for the original production in Paris—he subsequently 
decided when further changes were made for Don Carlos’s production 
in Italy, that, with the Fontainebleau scene, the opera had become too 
long. Today it is the privilege of the opcra’s now fast friends to decide 
for themselves whether Verdi’s later view should be the final one. If, 
indeed, the complete version I propose were to be billed as “The Truth 
about Elisabetta,” Don Carlos might have a new round of box office 
appeal. 

Falstaff (Verdi): Lightning in a bottle, mercury dancing on the point 
of a needlc, fireflies imprisoned in flight—these are some of the visual 
images that come to mind in reviewing the audible magic that makes 
me say of Falstaff: “No season complete without it.” Here is a realm, 
not of gold (which Keats discerned “On first looking into Chapman’s 
‘Homer’ ”) but of wit and tears, song and laughter, an old man looking 
back from the last artistic acr of his long life-drama and regarding an¬ 
other old man’s folly with an understanding but no less penetrating eye. 
The most singular fact about Falstaff is, of course, the speed at which 
the music moves. Padding was anathema to Verdi whenever, in earlier 
Works, he could avoid it; but there are more than a few minutes of 
expansion and digression in almost all those prior to Falstaff. Everyonc 
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can make up his/her own list of candidatos for exclusion (in a recent 
colloquium, Maria Callas allowed as how La traviata could be improved 
by the omission of the eider Germont’s “Di Provenza il mar, il suol” 
[ The province of sea and sun”]—the one opportunity during the eve- 
ning the baritone has to express himself in a solo). There is virtually 
nothing anyone would have excised from Falstaff, for two reasons; 
there are really no superfluous words in Boito’s text, and there was 
even smaller time for note-spinning at Verdi’s advanced age (seventy- 
seven when he began, eighty when he finished the score). In addition, 
a staff is more than brilliantly orchestrated—it is orchestrally con- 
from first to last. Verdi’s command of the orchestra is so great 
that he can set it to jingling when coins are mentioned or have it 
c atter mischievously when the wives are reading each other parts of 
a sta s etter. If Hansel und Gretel is the ideal first opera, Falstaff is 
rh^ waiting in the distance when the novice become enthusiast, 

en devotee, eventually connoisseur, attains the aural paJette to ap- 
p ciate it . . . a treat for the musical gourmet become epicure. 
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the contrary); as good a friend to Veit Pogner (in preventing the 
elopement of his daughtcr, Eva) as to Walther von Stolzing (in stage- 
managing the events that enable him to win Eva according to the rules 
of the song contest); a man, withal, possessed of the humanity and the 
wisdom to include his apprentice, David, among those to whom his 
favor is dispensed. In several other salutations, individual aspects of Die 
Meistersinger have been extolled. This is the place in which to rejoice 
in it as a totality, to ponder the miracle that a mind capable of Die 
Walkiire could also create Parsifal, and write both Tristan and Die 
Meistersinger within a ten-year span. 

3 

An average arouscd opcra-gocr, perhaps even an unaverage, avid opera 
lover, might lind the prcccding discourse beguiling, amusing, even 
mouthwatering—and rhcn posc the hard question: to what extent is 
such a perfect season relatcd to pragmatic, rather than visionary, con- 
siderations? Oan it bc donc short of combining the resources of Salz- 
burg, Munich, ],a Scala, and Cllyndebourne? (As only one Wagner 
score is includcd, Ba)Tcurh’s aid need hardly be invoked for this 
perfect season, although it might very wcll enter into another, or for 
someone else’s list.) 

The season covild be tione vvithout the participation of any Eu- 
ropean resources, indecd hardly any other than those available on Man¬ 
hattan Island or creatable within the span of the Metropolitan’s 
operational planning. No less than eleven, or nearly half the total of 
Works included, are within the Mctropolitan’s power to activate. Five 
more productions could be borrowed without going off the island or 
bcyond Boston: The Tiirn of the Screw, Oinlio Cesare, Lulu, Bartered 
Bride, and Capricdo. 'That leaves mm-Die Entfiihrung, Benvenuto 
Cellhn, Les Pechetirs de Perles, Loi/ise, Laknie, Rusalka, Goyescas, Le 
Comte Ory, and Der yjget/ncrbaron—to bc built. As the average 
nuinber of ncw productions built by the Metropolitan in reccnt years 
has been four or five, approxiinately half the missing total could 
bc provitled in what is describcd as “the span . . . of operational 
planning.” iHirthermorc, to bring about an innovation of this magni- 
tude, an elTort could bc made to raise the funds for two seasons’ new 
productions to be implcmcnrcd in a singlc calcndar year. 

Very wcll, says the modcratcly mollified reader, the production 
prohlcm is not inipossiblc; indecd, it could be comprehended within 
the formula of old, new, borrowed, made. So much for the physical 
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adjuncts. How about the even more essentiai human resources, par- 
ticularly the all-important ‘^competent” conductors of which so much 
was made in part i of this chapter? Where does one find them, and 
how many wouid be required—particularly in the currently tight 
sellers' market—to assure a respectable level of leadership? 

Whatever the number you may have in mind for proper attention 
to twenty-five works, the number I have in mind is smaller. This 
wouid bring into play at least two factors: the total number of works 
assumed by each individual conductor, and the extent to which they 
accord with his enthusiasms. Most conductors spending an important 
segment of time in a foreign capital wouid rather conduct three or 
four operas than one. This range of activity provides more earning 
power per time allocated and a higher level of artistic satisfaction by 
sustaining the effective level attained during rehearsal. 

Given such a pooling of effort as I visualize, division of repertory 
shouid be not too much of a problem, especially if the group of collabo- 
rators were limited to no more than five. I am taiking about conduc-- 
torSj not about coaches, repetiteurs, those ^‘responsible for the musical 
preparation, and so on. Clearly all this wouid have to be planned four 
or five years ahead—but the public favor thus to be gained wouid be 
well worth the effort. 

I am taiking, even more specifically, about conductors with an 
identity, and a known disposition for key works. In their separate ways, 
each of the following five (plus) have abilities above the average, with 
known capacities vis-a-vis half the works assigned to them, and a sound 
reason for believing that the other half wouid be congenial. 


CONDUCTORS 


OPERAS 


BARENBOIM 


BONYNGE 


CALDWELL 


Fidelio 

Lakme 


Rusalka 

Manon 


Goyescas Louise 


coLiN DAvis Entfuhrung Felleas 


CIULINI 

ERNST MAR2EN- 
DORFER 


Don Cavios Bovis 
Capviccio 


Hdnsel und 
Gvetel 
Giulio 
Cesave 

Bavteved 
Bvide 
Le Comte 
Ovy 
Manon 
Lescaut 
Die Zigeun- 
evbavon 


Fille du 
Regi- 
ment 
Lulu 

Benvenuto 
Cellini 
11 Bavbieve 
di Siviglia 


Meistev- 
singev 
Les Fech- 
euvs de 
Fevles 
Falstajf 

Tum of the 
Scvew 
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Marzendorfer, of Vienna, was responsible for an excellent Capriccio 
hy the New York City Opera the last time the opera was heard in New 
York (1969). Having the fewest number of works on the season’s 
schedule in his care, he could also assume responsibility of one or more 
of Barenboim’s, in an emergency. Similarly, where quality is a primary 
consideration, it is not unlikely that others committed to the plan would 
be willing to direct a colleague’s production in an emergency. It has 
happened with Toscanini, Serafin, Leinsdorf, and others during their 
New York careers; why not with Giulini, Bonynge, Caldwell, Davis, 
andBarenboim in 1983? 

The resolution of the leadership problem gives next highest priority 
to the question of performing personnel. Again, giving prominence to 
persons of ability in specific roles (for which they have a known or 
presumptive affinity) the roster of those desirable would be—in terms 
of the operas specified—something like this: 


OPERA 

PRINCIPAL SINGERS 

CONDUCTOR 

Entfuhrung 

Silis, Blegen, Schreier, Macurdy 

Davis 

Fidelio 

Dernesch, Blegen, Vickers, Macurdy, 

Barenboim 

Lulu 

Schreier 

Lear, J. Simon, Fischer-Dieskau 

Caldwell 

Benvenuto 

Cellini 

Gedda, Bacquier, R. Soyer 

Davis 

Les Pecheurs 
de Perles 

Silis, Gedda, Bacquier, Macurdy 

Bonynge 

Turn of the 

Niska, Reynolds, Shirley-Quirk, S. 


Scre^w 

Burrows 

Davis 

Louise 

Caballe, Domingo, Macurdy 

Caldwell 

Lakme 

Blegen, Gedda, Macurdy, Gramm 

Bonynge 

Pelleas 

Blegen, Gedda, Macurdy, Mcintyre 

Davis 

Fille du 
Regiment 

Sutherland, Pavarotti 

Bonynge 

Rusalka 

Zylis-Gara, S. Burrows, Mcintyre 

Barenboim 

Goy escas 

Caballe, Carreras 

Caldwell 

Giulio 

Cesare 

Silis, Verrett, Shirley-Quirk 

Bonynge 

Hdnsel und 
Gretel 

Blegen, Von Stade, Chookasian, Gramm 

Barenboim 

Manon 

Kanawa, Domingo, Bacquier, 



Macurdy 

Bonynge 

Boris 

Talvela, Burrows, Macurdy, Verrett, 



Nagy 

Giulini 
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OPERA 

PRINCIPAL SINGERS 

CONDUCTOR 

II Barbiere 
di Siviglia 

Milnes, Blegen, Carreras 

Giulini 

Manon 

Lescaut 

Caballe, Domingo, Bacquier 

Giulini 

Le Comte 

Ory 

Silis, Pavarotti, Shirley-Quirk 

Davis 

Bartered 

Bride 

Costa, Burrows, Macurdy 

Caldwell 

Xigeuner- 

baron 

Zylis-Gara, Gedda, D. Gramm 

Marzendorfer 

Capriccio 

Zylis-Gara, Gedda, Fischer-Dieskau 

Marzendorfer 

Don Carlos 

Kanawa, Verrett, Domingo, Macurdy, 

Falstaff 

Tai vela, Fischer-Dieskau 

Giulini 

Evans (Glossop?), Burrows, Milnes, 

Meister- 

Chookasian, Blegen 

Caldwell 

Moser, Burrows, Gramm, Dunn, 

singer 

Macurdy, Schreier 

Barenboim 


m attentive eye of the well-informed opera-goer will isolate one 
detail without much prompting: virtually every singer on the Jist for 
pnncipal roles is well known to American audiences. The sole in- 
novation is the manner of their assignment and combination-all with 

alsfoer^ ^ve, with the exception of Barenboim and Giulini, 
also performed their specialties in this country. 

voJflT «ception to such familkrity, among the 

is, 0« coutse, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, familiae though he is 

*s ofT to bring him into the activi- 

Net, desire to make a 

p anc debut in an Italian opera, rather than once aeain 

inff\im accomplished by present- 

nf ■ r’ or as Posa in Don Carlos leading thereafter to 

~X^ir'■ ^ " - 

was^L^r^Ae crowning event of this Perfect Season 

SacL in of Fischer-Dieskau as Hans 

as loti when a rIT . ’ P^^^bility existed as long ago 

promised the unfamiliar‘SesW’"Is^^oT^^ 

rehearsals began in earnest th? th participants. Before 

the time was not yet right for him^'' ^^«oty-six-year-old singer decided 
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It was not until a full twenty-five years later, on March 12, 1976 that 
the long-awaited event came to fulfillment in the Deutsches Oper in 
Berlin. By a curious set of circumstances, I was among those who 
crowded the house for a long, memorable evening with Eugen Jochum 
as conductor. Though it was Fischer-Dieskau^s first appearance any- 
where as Hans Sachs, the characterization was impressively his own: 
wise, thoughtful, yet clearly animated by an emphasis on the self-denial 
embodied in Sachs’ renunciation of Eva, but as clearly sung in a volume 
of voice more appropriate to Wolfram than to Wotan; which is to say, 
with a reserve of power suitable to Continental theaters of the Deutsches 
Oper size (capacity 1900) but not to the American variety, of which 
the Metropolitan (capacity 3880) is more than twice as large. 

But it is the nature of the operarie involvement that the twilight of 
one bright, unmanageable prospect may become the dawn of another 
manageable one. What bass-baritone with a studious mind, a rich voice, 
a fine command of languages, and a great gift for characteriztion could 
become the fiext prime exponent of the poet cobbler? My nomination— 
and it will not come as a surprise to him, as it has been urged by others 
—is Donald Gramm. An American-born singer who made his debut at 
the New York City Center as long ago as the 1952-1953 season, Gramm 
has moved steadily, securely, from one career plateau to the next higher 
one. The mere improbability of his ascension to the highest level to 
which a bass-baritone can aspire is no more than a mystical, perhaps 
even mythical, barrier between the untried and the unimaginable, That, 
indeed, would make his Meistersinger a proper end to my “Perfect 
Season.” 



XI 


A Portrait of a Faragon 


The eye that detected Fischer-Dieskau’s name in several points of 

prelerment in the preceding cast page may also have noted the tenor 
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of the namc he bears (professionally and personally) to his desire to 
identify himself to the world as a Swedish artist. 

If, as Wordsworth contended, the child is father of the man, the 
man who fathered this child was niuch responsible for the manner of 
man he became. You might have seen that father on the stage of the 
concert halls of Europe and America during the twenties, not in white 
tie and tails but in the white blouse, dark knickers, and black, high- 
heeled boots of the Don Cossack Choir. Mikhail Ustinov-like most 
other “white” Russians who made up the Original Don Cossacks-made 
his home far from Russia. His preference was, as noted, Stockholm, 
where Nicolai was born in 1925. 

Because he had a young son to look after, Ustinov gave up his 
traveling career in the late twenties. Indeed, when his son was three, 
Ustinov accepted a position as the cantor of a Russian Orthodox 
Church in Lcipzig. Bcing brought up in a bilingual home gave young 
Nicolai two languages to .starf with, Russian and Swedish. Being taken, 
by accident of parcntal occupation, to Gerrnany as a child gave him a 
third (languages are, rradirionally, most readily learned when young). 
This was a fair kind of condirioning for a tenor whose gift of tongues 
is one of his highesr professional crcdentials. 

The child began to sing ahiiosr as soon as he began to speak. When 
some routinc te-sts-prcliminary to inclusion in the choir of the church 
where his father was employed—revealed that the boy had absolute 
piteh as well as beautiful .soprano sound, he was marked for serious 
musical training. As thev had a beginning in the home, his studies 
includcd the halalaika as well as harmony and ear-training. Within a 
few ycars, the boy became a companion to his father in entertaining at 
parties, wcdding.s, and similar .social evenus. 

Whar would have happened had the Ustinovs remained in Leipzig? 
A digrc.s.sion to the choir .school of BaclVs St. Thoma-skirche perhaps, 
an eventual training as an expert in German Lieder? Fortunately for 
the world opera comnmnity, the option was never offered. The onset 
of the Hirler terrors in the carly 1930S cost father Ustinov his job at 
the Russian (duirch in Leipzig. As Swedcn was stili home to his wife, 
the family returned to Stockholm in 1934, taking with them a nine- 
year-old fluent in German, with a knowlcdge of Russian liturgical 
music and an indoctrinarion in the a capella writing of Machaut, 
Dufay, Josquin des Pres, and other great polyphonists. 

Latin antl English came into his growing stock of languages at the 
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could sing not only Boris, but Pimen and Varlaam. This left, neverthe- 
less, a few other male roles to be accounted for. 

For his conductor, Legge had selected Issay Dobrowen. To further 
their pians and to accompany his wife, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, on a 
concert tour to Scandinavia, Legge went to Stockholm where Do¬ 
browen was conducting. It was spring, 1952. 

As Legge telis it: “My wife and I were met at the airport by 
friends, and of course, press. The questions were of the usual kind, 
including one about whether I would listen to Swedish singers. ‘Of 
course,’ I replied . . . little knowing what that would mean. The 
story was all over the press that da)', and by morning I had a list of 80 
singers who had callcd to have their names considered. I asked the 
director [a fine bass-baritonc of the 1930S and i940S, Joel Berglund] 
if I could have the use of the opera auditorium for the auditions. That 
wasn’t possible, but hc did otfer the use of a room in the opera house. 

“Among the earlic.sr applicants was a tali, thin young man. I asked 
what he would like to sing, and he said ‘Air de fleur. Carmen' And 
he sang it with astonishing beauty of soimd, all except the last note— 
which was roo loud [it is a D flat, in a phrase that begins with a 
pianissimo, proceeds to a swell and diminuendo on C, and ends quietly]. 
I explained wliat 1 wanted him to do, the swell and diminuendo, and 
so on. Thcn 1 said, ‘Do it again.’ I le sang it beautifully again, and did 
the ending cxactly as I Iv.ul suggested. 

“Mv' next ([uestion was: ‘Do you sing any Mozart?’ He replied: 
‘Both arias of Don Ottavio in Don Giovanni' ‘Do them’ I said. He 
did both arias more beautifully thait I had ever heard them, except 
from Richard Tauber and on the John McCormack record. I asked 
him to come back later in the da)’, as I wanted my wife to hear him. 
She was c(|ually bowled over. 

“I sent two cables,” continued Legge, “one to von Karajan, the 
other to (ihiringhelli at La Scala. They read: ‘Ju.st heard the greatest 
Mozart .singer in my life. Namc is Nicolai Gedda.’ Of course I signed 
him for («rigory [the young monk who emerges as the false Dimitri, 
the prelcnder to the throne who succeetls Boris|.” 

It was manv months before the Uoris was completely cast, the com- 
pany a.ssembled in Paris, the recording made. Additional months passed 
before it was editcil, ma.stered, pre.ssed, and publicly distributed, in 
1953. Nevcrthcless, the stmnd that can be heard from Dimitri is the 
sound of Gedda at virrually its purest-sweet yct inciiiive, fully formed 
but floating on a stream of air that never seems to require rcplenish- 
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that Gedda will retaiii a rank ali his own as a paragon of extraordinary 
and unusual artistry. ^ 

The reasons for this opinion are neither speculative nor obscure. 
They are inherent not merely in Gedda’s vocal endowment or in his 
ability to compete in the Iunge to the auditory solar plexus with which 
thc great names above achieved their unquestioned triumphs. Gedda 
is not possessed of a sound with which hc was born to conquer. He 
was, rathcr, born with a brain that enables him to shape the sound at 
his disposal into the words, the images, and the nuances of tone from 
which conquest can bc commandcd. 

As Leggc respondcd to his cxccptional promise not only because he 
was a tali, thin Swede with an amazing range, but because he could 
also sing in authentic Russian, othcrs elscwhcre have found in his equip- 
ment no Icss pcrtccr answcrs to a dilcmma, no matter thc language in 
which thc Word was pronounccd. Soon after their meeting in Stock- 
holin, Lcggc s cablc to La Scala carned Gedda an audition before its 
director, C«hiringhelli, and his niusical staff. The verdict, delivered 
by Ghiringhclli rt) Lcggc when they later met was, of course, favorable, 
with a codicil; "I lis was thc mosr pcrfect Italian of any foreigner who 
auditioned at thc Scala during my administration.” Gedda’s first great 
intcrnational fame came from his carly (1954) association with the 
Paris Opera, cspccially for his ability to challenge the frightfully high- 
lying rolc of l hion in \Vchcr’s Oheron. The three-year contract that 
rc.sultcd was not bccausc hc was siniply a tali nian with a fine presence 
and the ability to sing G sharps and Ds. Me was valued in Paris for ali 
rhe.se ihings and onc thing more—he could qualify as the leading tenor 
of a theater that then trairsacrcd all its artistic business in French. 

My small .sharc in the saga of Gedda (whom I do not know and 
had nor met when these worcis were written) came during the Oberon- 
I luon period in Paris. A nmtual atxpiaintance of the musical profes- 
sion mentioned that bxich I .cimsclorf was recruiting talent for his first 
sea.son as gencral director of thc New York City Opera Company (to 
begin in fall, 1956) and with typical good judgment, had offered an 
engagement to Gedda. Qucsrion: Wouid it be a good move for him to 
accept, as a way of introducing himself to New York? My answer was 
an une(juiv<tcal “No!” Though I had not yet seen Gedda in a live 
performance, what I had heard of his recordings pointed clearly to an 
uncommon career in thc making. A man of his ability wouid always 
be wclcomcd by New Yorkls “second” company. It wouid be far 
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that “because one can speak English one can also sing it,” which, in 
turn, results in the almost universal unintelligibility of opera-in-English 
when sung by native Americans. It is, of course, an unspoken reality 
that Americans speak a dozen different varieties of English—in support 
of Bernard Shaw’s contention that “England and America are divided 
by a common language.” They range from Down East (New England) 
to Deep South, New Yorkese as distinguished from Brooklynese, 
Middle West, Southwest, Northwest, and so on. On all of these is 
superimposed, for professional purposes, a kind of “singing teacher’s 
English” which does indeed blot out regional differences, but also the 
distinctness of enunciation that makes for intelligibility. As a resuit of 
this defloration, or elimination of specific identity, individual inclina- 
tions among American singers are reduced to a kind of mass non-iden- 
tity and almost total non-intelligibility, save for such an occasional 
exception as yesterday’s George Meader or today’s Donald Gramm. 

To Gedda’s mind, as revealed by Briggs, Italian is the “ideal vocal 
language,” because it has many open vowel sounds and few consonants 
that end syllables. French comes close, despite the complication of the 
“nasalized letters.” Like German and his own Swedish, En glis h has 
more consonants than are comfortable for the palate. Add to difficulties 
of English those disagreeable diphthongs (“mixtures of two or more 
vowel sounds”) and the consequence is a language “not very com¬ 
fortable for singing.” In the case of the bothersome r sound, the Gedda 
solution is pragmatic; trill the r “firmly and forcibly.” If the resuit 
tends to be artificial, contends Gedda, so be it. The objective is to be 
clearly understood, not to produce a resuit comparable to conversa- 
rional English. (John McCormack, with a slight flavor of Erin on his 
rolled r’s, was a model of intelligibility for any singer in English.) In 
other words, emphasize the five vowel formations “ah,” “ee,” “eh,” 
“oh,” and “00” on which a vocal sound can be evolved, and other 
things will take their course—but don’t forget final consonants. 

The citations of these principies is not so much to endorse them 
as incorruptibly valid as to underline the extern to which Gedda has 
penetrated to the essence of a problem that cuts across all gradations 
of singing. Maria Gallas never has sung in English on stage (she did, 
indeed, turn down Vanessa for that expressed reason) because, though 
born and partially educated in New York, she doesn’t regard it as a 
singer’s language. Though born in Australia and vocally matured in 
England, Joan Sutherland never has sung intelligible English because 
her vocal method (whether the language is Italian, French, or English) 
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(Elvino) is not only full of fearfully high and exposed top notes, but 
lies in a tessitura (the average range of the voice writing) that suited 
very well the abilities of the great Rubini, for whom it was written, 
but not many contemporary tenors. Clearly, this was singing in a range 
that was not comfortable for Gedda, and the effort told in the white, 
rather colorless sound he produced. But he applied to the part all the 
professionalism at his disposal, and the resuit was dignified but not 
really distinguished—save for some beautifully shaped phrases which 
identified a singer with a true feeling for Bellini. It was not until I 
looked into Gedda’s background for the purpose of this chapter that 
I discovered he had never sung a note of Bellini in public previously. 
It was, clearly, out of his long-spun phrases for Mozart, which excited 
Legge’s attention, that his adaptability to the Bellini cantilena was 
formed. He was, incidentally, uniquely rewarded for his application to 
the needs of Elvino, whose tranquility is disturbed by Aniina’s sleep- 
walking. One paper’s comment came out commending him for his work 
in the difficult role of EI Vino. No tenor could find that designation 
less than beguiling. 

What Gedda has done at the Metropolitan is not the whole story 
of what he has done in New York. That would include a concert 
version of Bellini’s I Puritani in 1963, a version in similar style of 
Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini in 1965, and programs of the Friends of 
French Opera which have included the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots and Massenet’s Werther. For the San Francisco Opera, he 
was all but indispensable for the title role when a production of Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo was in the planning for 1969. He has sung the version for a 
tenor Orphee which Gluck made for Paris in 1775, and he has been 
heard in Tales of Hoffmann, not only as Hoffmann, but in the role of 
Nicklausse, FIofFmann’s faithful companion, according to a local tradi- 
tion in Stockholm. Vienna heard him as Orfeo to Joan Sutherland’s 
Euridice when the long-lost version of Euridice by Joseph Haydn was 
rediscovered and revived in 1967. 

His repertory of rarely heard, seldom reperformed operas is sec- 
ond, perhaps, only to the long-lived Hugues Cuenod’s list. In addition 
to the Works of Adam, Weber, Auber, Barber, and Menotti previously 
mentioned, Gedda has been heard in a range from Lully’s Armide (at 
Bordeaux in 1957) to OrfFs Trionfo di Aphodite at La Scala and Rolf 
Liebcrman’s School for Wives at Salzburg, where he has, of course, 
also sung the great Mozart roles for tenor. 

If there is a tenor who has sung more leading roles in more recorded 
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operas than Gedda, it is not a name which comes readily to mind. Here 
he has performed widely not oniy down the broad highway of normal 
repertory (including Don Jose to the Carmens of both Victoria de los 
Angeles, under the baton of Beecham, and Maria Gallas, with Georges 
Pretre conducting) but in such byways as G]inka’s Life for a Czar, 
Peter Cornelius^s The Barber of Bagdad, Rameau’s Platee, Bizet’s Les 
Pecheurs de Feries, Delibes’ Lakme, Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini, Ros- 
sinfs 11 Tureo in Italia, and Gounod’s Mireille. As with Kurt Herbert 
Adier, for San Francisco’s venture with Fra Diavolo, “getting Gedda” 
under contract may well precede all other considerations for fleshing 
out a difficult recording. 

To this point, the recitation of Gedda’s merits have beeii restricted 
to his career as an opera singer, and an exceptional one. There are at 
east two other Geddas, either of whom couid have made an illustrious 
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-Rudolf Schock tradition. “Within two years,” recalled Legge, “Gedda 
had become a master of this literature.” His new specialty included not 
only such marginal works as Flotow’s Martha, Lortzing’s Zar und 
Zimmermann, aiad the afore-mentioned Barber of Bagdad, but the 
whole canon of high-style operetta from Johann Strauss to Franz 
Lehar. Included, as a mattcr of course is The Merry PFido-uj-which 
Gedda has sung in America only in concert-and the greatest of ali 
musically (in my view), Das Land des Ldchelns (The Land of Smiles). 
The version for Angel supervised by the much-mentioned Legge 
which brings together Schwarzkopf as Lisa and Gedda as Prince Sou- 
Chong is not only impeccably well sung, it is possessed of a patina, a 
luster, a mixture of charm and sparkie rarely encountered in any 
performance, least of all in the recording studio. 

For those not acquainted with the work, the action plays first in 
Vienna and then in Peking. So adept is Lehar in this score (made 
famous by his greatest pair of intcrpreters, Richard Tauber and Vera 
Schwarz) in differentiating, musically, one locale from the other, and 
so responsive are all the performers to the direction of Otto Acker- 
mann, that one is spiritually and mentally transported from the Danube 
to the Yellow Sea by sound alone. 

I could not bcgin to speculate which Gedda is the one for whom 
I have the highest respect or the greatest admiration. The Gedda of 
Lakme? The Gedda of Strauss’s Capriccio (as Flamand)? The Gedda 
of Orphie or Mozart’s Entfuhrung} Certainly the Gedda who imper- 
sonates Prince Sou-Chong in The Land of Smiles is one to cherish 
when all the others have been appraised and cvaluated. 

But there are, even as I write this, other Geddas in process on 
recordings stili to come, and in the opera house. He has lately per- 
formed for the first time in America the part of Riccardo in Verdi’s 
Un ballo in maschera. This is, of course, an opera whose locale is 
Sweden, and whose leaiiing tenor is a king who was assassinated during 
a masked ball in~a Swcdish royal opera house. His recent activities will 
also lead to such typically diversified rccord releases as Adolar in 
Weber’s Euryanthe, Gerontius in Sir Edward Elgar’s mystical The 
Dream of (icronthis and a remake, after nearly twenty years, of 
Johann Srrau.ss’s Wiener llliit. 

As this list of activities coincidcd with his fifticth birthday, it 
seemed appropriate—after more than twenty years’ acquaintance with 
the arti.st’s work—to seek out the man and find out how much inter- 
action there was betwecn thein, or, perhaps, how little. Either is a 
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possibility, depending on native gifts, temperamental disposition afid 
ifitellectoal inclination. I have been acquainted with some artists so 
prosaic offstage that they might have been stockbrokers or pharmacists; 
others, who were so flamboyant that they couid hardly have been 
anything else but operatically employed. 

Gedda, it came to pass, belongs to neither one gente nor the other. 
Stili as tali (six feet four) as he had been when Legge first encountered 
Hm, but properly fleshed out, he was, to the unknowing eye, certainiy 
engaged in some artistic endeavor. The manner, the walk, the casual 
drcss were all components of an individuality that spelled the theater, 
the atelier, the gallery. But when he opened his mouth in a greeting, 
the secret was out. An actor? Perhaps. But the quality was right there 
between the eyes, so to speak, a well-placed head tone of greeting in 
a properly tenorial registration. 


Reference to his Riccardo at the Metropolitan prompted his ob- 
servation that somehow, for aU the fact that it was an intensely Italian 
opCTa, er 1 ad penetrated an essence of Swedish character, at least 
Tf i Riccardo. “I feel very at horne with him,” he said. “AU 

of what I have read of Gustav III is there, to be made of what one can.” 
Hb reference brought my countering comment that, of all the Ric- 

origiml, because of 

rJ -: 

in his career rBioerl^ bctter, and should stili have had years 

at ShoToi ^e died of a heart aLck 

much in Sweden but we oS Stockholm]. I didn’t see him 

friendly with his family.” “ Europe or here. I am stili very 

“Yes,” he answere?Spanish. 
am too lazv. I can get alone in^s"^ Spanish. Not to speak it. I 

to speak it But to sing, in recitah ^ Zch ^ 

fomm de canciones'' He hari * * ^ i as Turina’s Poema en 

Wrt he? «Yes,- h. rLtdT “'y'” <■« 4 - 75 ) in New York, 
whenever I come back I am sn 1 T ^ Europe. But 

«^ith performances in the original lanV™^''^"^'^ 

know, you don’t find that an^hlL e!s“e TndT'' 

y nere else. And I must say they have one 
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strength that is rarely cncountered in other companies. I am speaking 
of the great quality of the coaching staff. Men like Jan Behr, Walter 
Taussig, formerly Ignaz Strasfogel, who is now in Strasbourg, also 
Martin Rich. They are of great value to younger artists, as well as to 
more experienced singers like myself. They have not only great knowl- 
edge, but a rich background with outstanding conductors of the past 
such as Bruno Walter, Mitropoulos, Fritz Reiner, and so on. This is a 
most uncommon thing to find in a theater today.” 

An even more uncommon thing to find in any theater, any time, is 
a singer of great accomplishments who also has the will power not to 
leave undone the one thing that would undo ali that he has done. That 
is to forebear diluting, by acceptance of random roles and assignments 
of marginal suitability, the solid reputation for quality established in the 
ways hcrcin ilcscribctl. Alrcady thcrc are signs of persuasion and pres¬ 
sure in Cicdda’.s rcccnt rccordcd output—roles as dissimilar as Almaviva in 
Rossini’s // Harbicrc and Tybaldo in Bcllini’s / Capuleti e I Montecchi— 
which dctracc from, rarlicr than cnhancc, his reputation. 

\\’licn the qucsrion was broachcd, in a general way, to Gedda, about 
a timctablc for rctireincar or an altcration of activity, he responded, “No 
tinictahlc,” apparcnrly unndllcd by the .suggestion that such a thought 
mighr bc iinpcnding. “I will sing as long as I can measure up to the 
Standard I like to think I have. I hear my records constantly and I 
listen to my.self tjuire crirically. I would say that after a few more years 
I would not—in rhese rimes—consider it proper for me to appear as Des 
(irieu.\ in Ahwon or Romeo at the age of fifty-five. Romantic roles? 
Kewer of them. (Iharacter parts? As long as practical. As for concerts 
and recitals, I will do those as long as 1 can.” 

Sonic with a keen car for the semanties suitable to a paragon might 
wish that (Icdda luul saitl not “as long as I can” but “as long as I should.” 
llow can the iliirerencc be asscssetl? By the measure of such prior non- 
pareils as John Brownlee and Fdward Johnson. The former, whose par- 
ricipadon in the marchless Mozarr recordings produced in Glynde- 
hourne during the mid-rhirries, and in more than five hundred 
performancc.s with the Metropolitan betwecn 1937 and 1957, qualifies 
him for rank as a baritone Gedda, walked out of the stage door, his 
reputation inract, into another world altogether (as president of the 
Manhattan School of Music). The lattcr, who married young and had 
a daughter who also married young, told her when she announced her 
matrinionial pians to him, “kdne. But don’t make me a grandfather while 
Fm stili singing Felleas.” I le avoided that dire happening by also walk- 
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ing away from an ongoing career to quite another, which took him, 
sooner than he could have imagined, into the General Manager’s office 
of the Metropolitan in 1935. 

The decision is Gedda’s to make; to be a paragon with a postscript, 
or a permanent member of a small club whose charter members, for 
our time, include Browniee and Johnson. 



XII 


The Vocabulary of Ignorance 


1 

When the present coterie of ncwspaper critics in America gives way, 
eventually, to another, it will be recognized that, in a time when certain 
kinds of vocalism wcre being reborn on the world operarie stage, ex- 
pressions of opinion in this country werc more attuned to instrumental 
values than they were to vocal. This view does not imply that the 
quality of such vocalism was ignored or underrated; rather, that its 
characteristies were too often grossiy misstated or inadequately inter- 
rclated. 

I have in mind the specific instances of superiority represented, over 
a twenty-year period (1954-1974), by Maria Callas, Joan Sutherland, 
and Beverly Silis. To judge from the frequency with which these names 
have been grouped or referred to in a breath, it could be concluded 
that one was nuich the same order of singer as the other. To be sure, 
they are female sopranos who, inevitably, must have some roles in 
common and have been active concurrcntly. 

But common courtesy demands the recognition that one of them 
was the leader, the other two the followers. When Callas made her 
momentoiis London debut in 1952—after half a dozen years of per- 
forming such an incrediblc range of roles as Isolde and the Walkure 
Brunnhilde (in Italian), Abigaille in Nabucco, Fiorilla in Rossini’s II 
Tureo in Italia, and I£lena in l vespri Sutherland was a minor 

performer of small parts . . . specifically, the sniall part of Clotilde 
to Callas’s first Norma on the Covent Garden stage (November 8, 
1952). 

At the time of Callas’s notable debut in her native land (also as 
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Norma, in Chicago in the fall of 1954), Miss Silis was so far from 
prominence that she had not yet been accepted as a member of the New 
York City Opera Company (then with ten years stili to go in its West 
Fifty-fifth Street horne). When she was accepted, some months later, 
her abilities were so far from special that she made her debut, in the 
fall of 1955, Rosalinda in an English-language version of Johann 
Strauss’s Die Fledermaus. More years were to pass before Sutherland 
emerged from the status of an all-purpose soprano at Covent Garden 
(Helmwige in Die Walkure and Olympia in Les Contes d^Hoffmann at 
the extremes of assignment) to challenge a new career as a dramatic 
coloratura in Lucia di Lammermoor in 1959. Even more years elapsed 
before Silis was to reap the reward of arduous, painstaking work when 
sht appeared in Schumann^s from Faust with the Boston Sym- 

^ direction of Erich Leinsdorf (March, 

rendezvous several months later (September, 
HandePs Giulio Cesare (and destiny) in the New York 
State Theater of Lincoln Center. 

kinfl nf Callas was singing her soprano d^agilitd 

'>'''>« Suteland, a,>d the broadiy 

tweTO ™ ?' ,5 S'"" *■“ Itnown, ali of 

dram^ ^ She was performing both roles with a 

«arcely a2vld"b * h™ 'h' Sarbly aimed at, thus 

rtdT "■ '>«*' »d Stlis, 

plish was'w'ell wiS ZZUZiT 

Violetta; but, togither, SutherS” 

Ptrhps,sho,te„edherprofe^iomlhfesr„'’“° 
as boiT:;:dTe™d.'^: 

pointofrecklessness-Isoldeand A ambitious to the 

M=d«. and the laught“ ZZZ 7 r 

sacrifice (Elena in 7 vespri sicili J \ ^ T self- 

btth), plK , “') atti tinbridled fory (Lady Mae- 

tion for melodic flow. match her passionate predilec- 

onc looking thlotheTwarwhersr"' ^«ributes and stili leave 

put her physical hoL Lballas 

r (by Josing seventy-five of the 
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excessive pounds she was carrying when she auditioned, without out- 
come, for General Manager Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1945), she begged no question, asked no quarter, craved no 
indulgence for a sight unserved, an illusion faulted, a visual need left 
unattended. Her Violetta was a credible courtesan, not because of a 
fluttery fan and a giddy manner suitable to her calling, but because she 
assimilated every hint and inflection —“mw fil di voce"" (“a thin voice”) 
is one-that Verdi poured into his characterization. Flattered as she was 
by Alfredo’s attentions, she was no less aware of the harm her attach- 
ment to him might cause the nameless daughter on whose behalf 
Germont, senior, asked her to renounce his son. Pained as she was by 
Alfredo’s insulting return of the money she had spent on their life 
together, she was stili worldly enough to understand his act of temper, 
and forgive him for it. 

Perhaps it would be sufficient to say that if, for ali their vocal 
virtues, neither Sutherland’s Norma nor Violetta are wholly persuasive, 
it is because Gallas has been there first with a thrust of intensity, a 
sound of human credibility that no later singer has equaled. With Silis, 
as Elvira in I Puritani or as Lucia, the depth of emotion may be in the 
performer’s heart, but it does not resound in a voice whose lower 
range has been sacrificed for brilliance at the top. 

In another time, and with another such colossus dominating the 
World operatic stage, it would ali be in the verbal record, available for 
the guidance and instruction of those too young to have experienced 
the plienomenon that was, successivcly, Maria Kalogeropoulos, Maria 
Gallas, Maria Meneghini Gallas, and just plain Gallas. AU too much of 
her productive public life was spent (between fourteen and twenty- 
four) in wartime Greece or waging the struggle for survival and rec- 
ognition in Italy. Now, on the other side of an ill-advised, failure- 
doomed concert tour, she is, at little more than fifty—an age at which 
many great sopranos are just about to draw a career’s second breath—an 
all-but-e.xtinct voicano. Her literary likenesscs thus far, save for an 
excellent but early biography by George Jellinek, exist primarily in 
effusivc outpourings of the fan coterie, a kind of writing which cap- 
tures the shadow of Gallas but not the substance. 

Thus one must speculate, independent of any useful printed litera- 
ture, on the flaw (geologically speaking) that gave rise first to prob- 
lems, then to difficulty, and finally to an inability to perform. Was it 
in her vocal endowment? In the method with which it was used? Or 
in herself? Those who deplorc the lack of authoritative evaluation in 
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did not soar-her vocal statements were truncated, incomplete, devoid 
of the burning touch of human emotion that made them unique. 

It is in the nature of a re-creative urge that burns fiercely to be self- 
consuming. The artist whose effort is classically poised, delicately bal- 
anced, and always under tight restraint will, almost invariably, oudast 
the one whose impulse is stronger than the will to hold it in check. The 
truism was expressed poetically in what might be called Edna St. Vin¬ 
cent Millay’s Law: “My candle burns at both cnds, It will not last the 
night . . but while it does, “it gives a lovely light.”^ The Gallas 
equivalent was expressed in her own way in 1972, when she was work- 
ing hard to make a return to vocal pcrformance a reasonable reality. A 
friend suggested it be done by easy stages, with a trial performance in 
some out-of-the-way place. “No,” she said, in a manner that brooked 
no contradiction, “I want to look the lion in the eye. I will go to 
London.” 

In the rccollcction of his twcnty-two ycars as general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Rudolf Bing bracketed Gallas with Herbert 
von Karajan as “the complete artists of my time,” adding, “I can 
criticize myself mo.st eirectivcly by complaining how few perfor- 
mances wo had from either--fn»m Gallas, only twenty-one altogether.”=* 

2 

Bing’s assumption of hlame is hardly grounds for a general amnesty 
from shame, considering that it was his impulsivc act in “firing” Gallas 
in November, 1958, that deprived New York audicnccs of a season in 
which she would have atliled more than half again to that total of 
twenty-one performances. Again, had he lauded her as the “complete 
artist” he now acknowleiiges her to be—rather than including her 
among the “ourstamiing ani.srs the Met always presents” and pouring 
fuel on the ftre by adding that “Mme. Calla.s’ artistic qualifications are 
a matter of violent c<)iurover.sy hetwecn her friends and foes”—the 
controversy might have been rc.solvcd long before the end of the six 
Gallas-less sea.sons that ensued. 

But it is a matter of record that the respottse of the New York press 
to this “complete artist” eticouraged, rather than opposed, the rash act 
of the headstrong administrator. To be sure, Paul Hume declared in the 
Washwgtmt Post that it was Bing who should be fircd, not Gallas. But 
his was not a voice the Metropolitaids dircctors were called upon to 
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heed. From the time of her New York debut as Norma on October 
29, 1956, there was little effort to separate the artist from the vocalist, 
or both from an outspoken personality whose loose tongue was her 
worst enemy. Those bafHed by the conflict between the irascible per- 
son and the sovereign artist found it easy to rest their case on citations 
from the vocabulary of ignorance to which vocal appraisal was in- 
creasingly dependent in this time. 

To the commentator of one important paper who had, apparently, 
not before encountered a dramatic soprano d^agiliti (that is to say, a 
vocalist who combined a sound of dramatic power with the fiexibility 
for ornaments, embellishments, runs, staccati, and a florid, flaring top) 
it was a “puzzling voice.” Another thought the voice had “many limita- 
tions. He praised the “nicely rolled coloraturas” (a grammatical mis- 
match, as coloratura is an Italian, not an English term) in “Casta diva” 
but decided they were “at times punctuated by high notes that were not 
well placed.” 

In a summarizing statement, the person who had pronounced it a 
“puzzling voice” conduded: “In the Casta Diva and the third act 
scene with the chiidren when she did not force, her voice had delicac)- 
and point .”3 This recourse to the one term regularly invoked when ali 
others are insufficiently vague to cover a critical quibble is the vocabu¬ 
lary of ignorance at its zenith. 

To judge from the episodes selected by the writer, my conclusion 
would be that he is equating the use of color for dramatic purposes with 
the sinful inclination to “force” the voice. I understand “to force” (a 
tenmnology I shun) to mean “to apply excessive muscular power to 
achieve a bigger sound than is available through normal means of 
production.” The equivalent would be a pianist’s application of mus¬ 
cular stren^h on the keys to achieve a sound not available to him by 
normal, well-regulated weight and pressure. In either case, the outcome 

is a strangulated, nonvibrant output which relates more to noise than 
It does to tone. 


To fine-pomt the objection, the writer should be prepared to state 
not oniy avheretht singer was inclined to “force,” but how. Was there 
excessive use of the neck muscles.^ Was there strain in the lips^ Was 
the ton^e pushed down.^ Was the palate pulled high.^ It is Lmmon 
now e ge that there are three elements to singing: the activator for 

generated), ,„d . re,on,,or (momh, pharynx, rmopharynx and nasal 
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cavities), which forms a trumpet-like thrust to project a sound to 
listener. Ideally, the tone should be the product of an unconstri^ 
vibrator^ heard from a resonator functioning without tension, wi 
steady stream of air from the activator, which is supported from 
diaphragm, pushed upwards by the abdominal muscles. 

Reading the objection to Callas stated by the writer who deseri 
her voice as “puzziing,” I wouid conclude he is describing a se 
voiced singer striving for the power to make herself heard in 1; 
surroundings and thus driven to “force.” Callas could hardly be aca 
of inaudibility in any auditorium in which she commonly perfor: 
(the Chicago Civic Opera House, the old Met, Carnegie Hali 
Covent Garden). 

Was it possible that these and other reviewers who complaine< 
harshness in her tone or coarseness in her recitatives were simply av 
to vocal color, dramatic accent, a constant striving for verbal emph 
and a total devotion to emotional intensity? 

Even were such the case—and it wouid be a merciless conder 
tion of any press corps to allege such indiiference to the one sh 
among hundreds whom the author of j,ooo Nights at the Opera sin 
out as “the complete artist”—twenty-one performances spread ov 
dozen years should have produced something more memorable i 
can be found in print. During those years (i954”i965) there were 
eight New York newspapers regularly reporting on the musical sc 
It was not until after the old Met had passed from the scene, v 
three papers that had combined in a last struggle for survival collaj 
together and two others also failed, that the total feli to an insupp 
ably meager three (1967). Nevertheless, one can find little to be 
scribed as sharp journalistic observation, even less, distinguished c 
cism in their columns. 

Did she sing flat? Did she sing sharp? An answer to such curic 
might, on occasion, be found—but not necessarily the correct on( 
distinguished musicologist who was required to grapple with this pj 
lem oifered his judgment: “There is a byproduct of her vocal enun 
tion, a sort of resonance, that often veils the ciear soprano timbre 
even threatens true piteh. As a matter of fact, Miss Callas’ sens( 
piteh is not always secure. She is not exactly flat or sharp, but neii 
is she always on the dot.”^ This, I submit, is a prime instance of a i 
striving uncomfortably to describe something he has not clearly ] 
ceived. The “sort of resonance” to which he refers is doubtless desc 
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tive of the covered method of production Callas—and others—use to 
darken the sound and invoke an ominous quality for which '‘a ciear 
soprano timbre” would be wholly inappropriate. 

On another occasion, when it was Verdi’s La traviata to which 
Callas addressed herself, the same commentator wrote: ‘‘There was a 
moment during the first act duet when the pitch was dropping so 
alarmingly that I expected soprano and tenor to end up in the lap of 
Fausto Cleva, the conductor. . . The presumption would be, from 
the order of mention—“soprano and tenor”~that it was Callas who was 
weighting the scales so heavily from her higher register that the tenor 
was being pushed down and down, despite ali effort to the contrary. 

A dozen lines further down in the comment, however, we are in- 
formed, as something of an afterthought: “Mr. Barioni [the previously- 
mentioned young Italian christened Daniele, who enjoyed a transistory 
fame in the mid-fifties] has a fine voice which he pushes mercilessiy. It 
sounds agreeable, even impressive when used within its natural boun- 
daries, but becomes pinched and flat when it is forced [?]. The near- 
disaster mentioned above was largely his responsibility, for he pulled 
A^iss Callas with himT (Ital added) 

I cast a glow of the spotlight on these words not because what 
happened in a performance nearly twenty years ago (1958) has any 
lingering significance, but because the statement defies logic. If the man 
was “pushing mercilessly”~and also, for this day’s usage, “forcing”- 
the usual consequence would be to raise the pitch, not lower it, as it 
indeed did. Barioni was singing oflF pitch, and Callas’ firm adherence to 
the proper intonation did, indeed, cause a dissonance—but it was be¬ 
cause he was singing sharp, not flat. 

To answer all arguments, quash all countercontentions, the account 
of the Callas Violetta is summed up in the statement “She was in turns 
appealing and ardent and her stage presence is electrifying, but her 
voiceisjustnotabeautifulorgan. . . .”5 

This is, of course, the unvocal approach to singing, at its most 
instrumental. If Emerson endorsed the plurality of human comeliness 
by asserting, for all time, “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,” so 
there can realistically be the premise that “Beauty is in the ear of the 
auditor.” We can readily agree that one set of sounds can be described 
m different acoustical terms than another, especially when they are 
machine-tuned~as in the piano, organ, or harp—or responsive to keys, 
valves, or screws—as are the stringed instruments, woodwinds, brass, 
and timpani. 
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But if the pipes are not those of Pan, but of the muscle and blood 
that form windpipes, and the bellows are human tissue, not wood and 
leather which pump air into a harmonium, and the diaphragm is not a 
synthetic stretched skin-thin but the “muscular and tendinous partition 
separating thorax from abdomen in mammals” (Oxford Concise Dic- 
tionary), then every combination of these entities within the human 
body must necessarily be different from every other combination of 
them. Which combination of which (when used together with ali the 
accessories) comprises ‘‘a beautiful organ” is subject to an infinite 
variety of shadings that can oniy be wholly defined by someone who 
has made a close, intensive study of the subject and the vocabulary 
appropriate to its characterization. 

I do not include myself in that category, and recognize that my own 
qualifications could be rated inadequate. I can, I am sure, claim greater 
credibility for my description of the late David Oistrakh’s Carnegie 
Hali debut (at about the same time in the 1950S) than I could for 
Callas’s at the Metropolitan: I have studied the violin and know what 
goes into its manipulation. In addition, everything about the resuit 
could be visually observed as well as audibly heard. That is only the 
beginning of the ways in which the tangible, visible violin, piano, or 
cello differs from the invisible, intangible, impalpabie vocal organ. 

3 

If there exists, today, a whole generation of critics who write about 
such nineteenth-century singers as Giulia Grisi and Giuditta Pasta as 
though they were, indeed, present when they performed at the Italian 
Opera in London, it is wholly because there was one who was present 
and whose words have outlived him by a century. That is the same 
Henry Fothergill Chorley to whose words I have made reference sev- 
eral times before. The temptation to do so, in the present context, is 
made irresistible by such specimens of Chorley’s vocalizing a singer’s 
performance as the following: 

'‘Never has so beautiful a woman as Madame Grisi been so little 
coquettish on the stage,” records Chorley about the year 1835, from 
the vantage point of 1861. “I remember no solitary instance of smile 
or sign which could betray to the closest observer that she was attempt- 
ing any of those artifices which are so unpleasing to all who love art 
and who do not regard the theatre as a slave-market. . . . And what a 
soprano voice was hers! rich, sweet, equal throughout its compass of 
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two octaves (from C to C) without a break, or a note which had to be 
managed. . . 

In his choice of the last dozen or so words—‘'without a break, or a 
note which had to be managed””Chorley is clearly of the opinion that 
he is writing for a reader as keenly conscious of voice and vocal values 
as he is himseif. “Without a break” goes to the point, of course, that 
the professional singing voice is evolved over two or more registers, 
that the passage from one register—low, middle, high—to the other has 
to be equalized (smoothed over, joined, blended) to avoid ugly dis- 
crepancies in timbre and weight, which is to say (to resume the quoting 
of Chorley) that they may have “a note which has to be managed.” 

“When the passion of the actress was roused—as in La Gazza, during 
the scenes with her deserter father, with the villainous magistrate, or 
in the prison with her lover, or on her triai, before sentence was passed 
—her glorious notes, produced without difScuIty or stint, rang through 
the house like a Clarion, and were truer in their vehemence to the 
emotion of the scene than were those wonderfully subdued sounds in 
the penetrating tenuity of which there might be more or less artifice,” 

So much for praise of the palpable. Chorley was no less eloquent in 
his characterization of an impalpable which might lastingly have denied 
all praise to a singer less resolute than Pasta: “The ninety-nine requisites 
of a singer (according to the well-known Italian adage) had been 
denied to her. Her voice was originally limited, husky and weak, with¬ 
out charm, without flexibility, a mediocre mezzo-soprano. Though her 
countenance spoke, the features were cast in that coarse mould which 
is common in Italy. Her arms were fine, but her figure was short and 
clumsy. She walked heavily, almost unequally. . . . 

It has been said that Giuditta Pasta was more than overlooked— 
openly flouted—in this very Opera House of ours, in the year 1817, 
and by a wardrobe woman. ... At all events, whether roused by it 
or not, she subjected herself to a course of severe and incessant vocal 
study, to subdue and to utilize her voice. To equalize it was impossible. 
There was a portion of the scale which diflPered from the rest in quality 
and remained to the last “under a veil” to use the Italian term. There 
were notes always more or less out of tune, especially at the commence- 
ment of her performances. Out of these uncouth materials she had to 
compose her instrument, and then to give it flexibility. Her studies to 
acquire execution must have been tremendous: but the volubility and 
brilliancy, when acquired, gained a character of their own from the 
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resisting peculiarities of the organ. There was a breadth, an expressive- 
ness in her roulades, an evenness and solidity in her shake, which im- 
parted to every passage a significance totally beyond the reach of 
lighter and more spontaneous singers.”'^ 

By application not only of the admirable vocabulary at his com- 
mand, but also of his sharply defined mental image of each singer, 
Chorley can almost auralize, for us, two performers long dead and of 
whom not even so much as a whisper remains: Grisi, whose voice 
‘Vithout a break, or a note which had to be managed” is the image of 
the ideal instrument; Pasta, denied ‘‘the ninety-nine requisites of a 
singer,” the archetype of the performer who makes her way despite, 
rather than because of, the gifts with which she was endowed. 

We have, of course, known both types in recent times, but they 
could hardly be more lastingly categorized than Chorley did, decades 
ago. We who reach for such analogies as a trumpet for the voice of 
Flagstad or a clarinet for the even-fingered scale of Sutherland, from 
dusky chalumeau in the rich lower ranges to reedy fullness in ait. 
(which means not some derivative of alto, as might be supposed, but 
altissimo, or G above “high” C), can only envy the skill with which 
Chorley could instrument his allusions. Thus, in searching for a detail 
with which to support his contention that Mme Lowe “was the best 
Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni that I have ever seen” because the ""‘harp- 
sichord quality of her voice told well, rather than ili, for the opera— 
the quill-tont in it (musicians will understand my word) giving a sort 
of fantastic excuse for the Don’s vicious vagaries in favour of some- 
thing sweeter.”® My own preferment, from among ali the Donna 
Elviras I have heard, for Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, did not go at ali, I 
must say, to the plectral. 

There are, as I have noted, some English disciples of Chorley who 
are quite persuaded, from study of his words, that they have themselves 
heard Grisi or Pasta and will argue the merits of a contemporary singer 
on such terms. Nor is it a paradox to praise his invocation of an instru- 
mental analogy for a singing effect, and denounce others for evaluating 
singers instrumentally. In Chorley’s case, the reference is overt, as an 
extension of vocal terminology; in the other cases, the procedure is, not 
merely covert, but the only one at the writers’ command. 

This is ali too unfortunate, for a skilled exposition of a singer’s long 
suit as well as his/her shortcomings, can make for spirited reading 
when administered with the finesse of W. J. Henderson’s evaluation of 
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Luisa Tetrazzini’s Violetta in La traviata at the Manhattan Opera House 
on January 15, 1908. After several introductory paragraphs, Henderson 
declared: 

Mme. Tetrazzini has a fresh, ciear voice of pure soprano quality 
and of sufficient range, though other roles must perhaps disclose its 
furthest ffights above the staffi The perfectly unworn condition 
and youthful timbre of this voice are its largest charms, and to these 
must be added a splendid richness in the upper range. Indeed, the 
best part of the voice as heard last evening was from the G above 
the staff to the high C. The B flat in “Sempre libera” was a tone of 
which any singer might have been proud. The high D in the same 
number was by no means so good, and the high E flat which the 
singer took in ending the scene was a head tone of thin quality and 
refused to stay on the pitch. 

In colorature Mme. Tetrazzini quite justified much that had been 
written about her. She sang staccato with consummate ease, though 
not with the approved method of breathing. Her method is merely 
to check the flow berween tones instead of lightly attacking each 
note separately. But the effect which she produces, that of detached 
notes rather than of striet staccato, is charming. Of her shake less can 
be said in praise. It was neither ciear in emission nor steady, and the 
interval was surely at least open to question. 

Descending scales she sang beautifully, with perfect smoothness 
and clean articulation. Her transformation of the plain scale in the 
opening cadenza of ‘‘Sempre libera” into a chromatic scale, though 
a departure from the letter of the score, was not at all out of taste, 
and its exeeution fully sustained its right to existence. 

The ascending scales in the same number were sung in a manner 
which would not be tolerated by any reputable teacher in a pupil of 
a yeaEs standing. They began with a throaty voce bianca and ended 
in a sweep into a full medium, with the chest resonance carried up 
to a preposterous height. 

The most notable shortcoming of Mme. Tetrazzini’s singing as 
revealed last night was her extraordinary emission of her lower 
medium notes. These were all sung with a pinched glottis and with a 
color so pallid and a tremolo so pronounced that they were often 
not a bad imitation of the wailing of a cross infant. This style of tone 
production she c^ried into most of her recitative, till she seemed to 
be inclined to think that Violetta ought to show that fondness for 
baby talk which is sometimes accepted as a charm amons" her 
kind.s ^ 

In what might be called, were it printed in The Congressional 
Record an extension of remarks,” Henderson went on to characterize 
Tetrazzim’s command of cantilena “furthest below the demands of 
supreme vocal art,” her use of “cold color” (a “pitiless description of 
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her infantile delivery of ‘Dite alia giovine’ would read like cruelty”), 
and her “tricks of phrasing in short and spasmodic groups.” Certainly 
it is ciear that this lucid, balanced, discriminating evalnation of a 
memorable event was written by a man who knew singing well enoogh 
to discuss, in detail, the art of Lilii Lehmann, Jean de Reszke, and 
Marcella Sembrich—with the singers themselves. As with Chorley, 
Henderson was of the opinion that he wrote for people who knew the 
voice and its values. 

Voce bmica} Emission? Glottis? Staccati? Chest resonance? These 
all have readily intelligible meanings in lay language—but to whom? 
And in what percentage are they readers of a contemporary news- 
paper? As there were far more newspapers in New York in 1908 than 
there are decades later, the presumption would have to be that there 
are also far fewer readers today who are versed in such terminology. 
Has so much changed about musical education over those years, or are 
there fewer people interested in singing and singers now? Yes and no— 
but not evasively, On the primary level, I would have to believe that 
musical education is far less demanding and far less productive now 
than it was in the 1920S, but the interest in singing and singers is as 
great as, or even greater than, it was those fifty years ago. 

The curious paradox—and it is a baffling one-is, simply: in the 
present era, when almost any subtlety of vocal execution can—by elec- 
tronic means—be auditioned and evaluated in the horne, the discriminat¬ 
ing discussion of its fine points has all but vanished from the general 
press of this country. 

Does this mean that the public is content merely to enjoy, via 
records and radio, what it likes and cares little about informed discus¬ 
sion of it? Or is it possible that the response-intelligent, informed, dis- 
criminating—to the abundance of aural experience now so readily avail- 
able will make itself apparent in the next generation of critics? 

3 

In the meantime, it would contribute mightily to the enlightenment of 
the non-Italian audience were its access to opera to be made as close, 
genuine, and direct as it is in the country where the art was born. An 
all but hopeless presumption? Not really. If the Japanese can learn to 
comprehend baseball and perform k with great skill, why should not a 
similar indoctrination produce, among Americans, an equal understand- 
ing of opera? 
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Whether the town is Naples or Perugia, Milan or Parma, 
Italsans begin to know their opera almost as early in life as Americans 
bcgin to throw a basebalL Indoctrination in these communal pleasures 
all stem from the same, parental source. Is it the answer, then, to per- 
form all opera in English? No. The answer is to bridge the gap between 
the experience and those to whom it is alien by making the American 
listener as kcenly conscious of the lore, the traditions, and the criteria 
of opcratic performance as he is of the sport he has grown up with 
since childhood. 

It is widely agreed that baseball has vastly expanded its audience 
among women since the radio, through such a persuasive, well-spoken 
intcrmcdiary as ^‘Red’’ Barber, brought the lore, the traditions, and 
tbovc all, the criteria of the game into the horne. Many of them have 
becomc so expert in their appreciation of the game’s fine points that, 
with the advent of the televised picture in the horne, they can turn 
dO'WE the huckster s voice on the sound track and derive enjoyment 
from the picture alone. I agree that it is, on the whole, desirable to 
rcstrict comment on an opera broadcast to the time when the curtain is 
down, or the action suspended. But, in speciai circumstances and with 
profxr forewarning, it would be usefui to have a person with the proper 
qutlifications to have the option, during an opera of the length of Don 
Gtovmni, say, to commune with the audience (via a separate channel 
and in a goif-championship whisper) now and then: 


^ nd now, kdies and gentlemen of the radio audience, a brief bit of 
background to thenaria we are about to hear. . . . Wesley Parks 

Tl n approaching stage center. It is the middle of 

II, and Parks has had an erratic, not to say, trying day. ... In 

hf ^ Shortness of breath let him down- 

■ M°--er,the^iacomeTonand^ 

a better bother him. . . . He did have 

l that prominent phrase “Grazie di tanto onore” 

i« Z M^ A^na ; Trio, but 

heard HnJ^d^the ‘11 ^®^hs,^rlier at bats, weVe 

levei deliverv rfiai-V xK. u' ^ tesoro —good control, nice 

then into Mozfrr’c r^oii a f ° hrst in the direct attack and 
temptaaon to overpower it, and, of course, it 
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threw him as he pushed the phrase out of line. . . . Too bad these 
young singers don’t leam from the example of “Raef ’ Schipa, who 
was known as Tito but was born Raffaele, or Jack McCormack, how 
to Work around the tight spots-what a pair! Neither had what you 
could call a powerhouse punch, but when it came to making it in 
the clutch, they had the diaphragm to do the work for them-it was 
like having an extra man in the lineup-right there in the gut, the 
real extra bit of support to get that breath column in where it would 
do the most good and knock the line for six-pardon me for the 
cricket allusion, I mean six measures. . . . 

Now, then-if the young man were to ask my advice, as an ex- 
perienced singer, I would suggest to Parks that he forget those fans 
up in the top gallery, and stop laying into every note as if he 
wouldn’t be heard. . . . He’d find that not only "did his deliverv 
carry farther if he didn’t squeeze on tvery note, but he’d attract 
more attention if he made the listener come to him more, rather than 
going to the listener with every phrase. . . . Those are the things 
about singing that make it sport for the pros, and an ordeai for the 
would-be pros. . . . Now this is your good, old friend Jan Peerce, 
saying ad dio and arriverderci, until next time. . . . 

Farfetched though it may appear, there is more afSnity between 
effort and resuit in these two unrelated forms of endeavor than would 
seem possible. Preparation, coordination, command of the technical 
means to execute a basic physical discipline, a sensible understanding of 
personal strengths and weaknesses, a candid insight into one’s limita- 
tions—all of these are as vital to success in one line of work as in an- 
other. But what about the personal input, the factors of character and 
imagination that differentiate one performeris 'II mio tesoro” from 
another’s? This personal dimension can be likened to the same human 
impulse that produces a great competitor in one athlete and a routine 
response to challenge in another. 

The lore of both endeavors is replete with brilliant prospects, fast 
starters, persons of wonderful endowments destined for memorable 
careers—all forgotten after five years of day-to-day, intensive pressure. 
Curiously enough, durability in both opera and baseball may be mea- 
sured in similar time spans—five years or less for the morning glories; 
ten years or so for the good, sound professionais; fifteen years, at least, 
to qualify as a star; twenty years for consideration as an all-time great. 
More years than that are proof that an individual has a combination of 
identity, consistency, and durability which must be measured in frac- 
tions of a century rather than merely in decades, as for example Peerce, 
whose Metropolitan career embraced the years from 1941 to 1965. 
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Is it possible for a well-qualified observer, coming upon a performer 
not yct identilied as an established star, to form a reliable, perceptive 
evaluation that surpasses, for acuity and perception, the generality of 
opinions being circulated at the time? Reviewing the early years of the 
Callas career vs. the Vocabulary of Ignorance, I have come upon one 
such candidate for consideration. 

1 Iie words that follow were written for Opera News, the inter- 
meiiibcr organ of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, for an issue dated 
October 27, 1952. The writer is Robert Lawrence, whose qualifications 
for pursuing a career either as a critic or a conductor have many 
documentations. How he came to be present in Mexico City I do not 
know. W hat he wrote, speaks for itself: 


Not m a iong time has any one singer stirred so much controversy 
as Mm Callas. One faction-the management of the Opera Nacional 
an a generous segment of the Mexico City musical press—hails her 
as ® ^Tnd of deity. “La Callas” wrote one newspaper this summer, 
is the diva of the century. She is a phenomenon to be compared 
wich the aurora borealh:^ Another group, whose opinions are more 
prevalent in the lobby of the Bellas Artes than in the press, finds the 
lady over-rated. There seems to be no middle ground. 

To pm-point the reason for this controversy, it should be ex- 
p ame ^ that Miss Callas has the billing of ^^prima donna assoluta^ 
here is no pha» of the soprano repertory, be it dramatic, lyric or 
loratura, which she is not prepared to explore. A hundred and 
Ta/I common practice in the lyric theater. 

m . r ' of specialization, our sopranos confine themselves 

or the «verse. Not, 

““ "-“I" “<i 

diversit\' 1*** niuch of the vocal technique necessary for such 
dnersitj. Her legato is experdy controlled, her agOity (especiallv 

of Tw^^full dazzlmg, when coupled with the sonorities 

O her arf. ntusicianship is formidable. Few 

roles Her 1 mechanical aspect of their 

roies. Her vocal resources are not, however, unlimited in their 

Hm TsThe “ fundamentally a Urico spinto. 

wZ' t • ^ Trovatore, and Tosca In the 

mmmm. 

becomeshrill. ™pressive; beyond that, they tend to 

There seems to be no general admiration, even among the 
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stxongest Callas fans, for the basic timbre of the voice. It is her 
method, her virtuosity that command the plaudits; and the current 
debate centers about the extern of this virtuosity. As to communica¬ 
tive power, her interpretations are intelligently pianned, sincerely 
carried out, but—perhaps—lacking in spontaneity. Great emotiond 
summits, such as the “Amami, Alfredo!” of Traviata^ miss the ex¬ 
pressive impact. Miss Callas is at her best in archaic pieces iike 
furitemi, which demand her marvelously equalized scales and superb 
control of the legato line. She is less successful in Standard rep- 
ertory.^^ 

This strikes me as very rightfully the tone, the attitude, the point 
of departure to be taken vis-d-vis a performer not yet thirty, dearly 
possessed of extraordinary objectives, and stili burdened by the weight 
that made her ungainly, impeded rather than assisted by her physical 
presence (the diet did not occur untii the following year). No idolatry, 
even less any hostility: it is a portrait of a performer drawn in swift, 
accurate strokes, to which some power of divination had to be applied. 
Above all, no recourse to the Vocabulary of Ignorance . . . not even 
a single “forced.” 

Lawrence’s comment proves that it is reasonably possible to do, 
assuming that the writer is musically educated, attuned to the values 
that pertain to singing, and disposed to report his impressions as he 
receives them. In May of 1961, Callas responded to an invitation to 
appear before the Court of St. James by performing a short, but exact- 
ing, sequence of arias. The command performance was in St. James’s 
Palace, with Sir Malcolm Sargent (with whom she had appeared on 
British television during the previous October) as her accompanist. 

The following report appeared in The Sunday Times of London on 
June 4, 1961. In the part that related to Callas, it read: 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than the four tremendous 
operatic arias which Maria Callas then sang, accompanied by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. It was a brave action for Madame Callas to under- 
take to sing these testing works in so intimate a setting. Not iinnatu- 
rally she sang the first aria ‘Casta diva, che inargenti” from Bellim’s 
Norma, with some reserve, emphasized by the slight cold from 
which she was suffering. 

But then, as the next three arias followed each other, we heard 
the ringing power of Madame Callas’ voice developing and felt the 
dramatic force of her personality. The characteristic quality of her 
lower register emphasized the grief-stricken character of the words 
“Pleurez mes yeux, tombez triste rosee” in that aria from Massenet s 
Le Cid. It was the last two arias “Tu che le vanita” from VerdFs 
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Dmi Carhs and “L’altra notte” from Boito’s Mefistofele which 
demonstrated the range of her voice, the ciear low notes, the soft 
high singing and the perfectly controlled intervals. Every perfor- 
mance was stamped with the high intelligence which governs ali 
Madame Callas’ singing. It was a remarkable experience to be able 
to see and hear this in such intimacy.^^ 

Discriminating, discerning, well worthy of The Sunday Times, 

whose Principal music critics have, from 1920 to 1975, been only Ernest 
Newman and Desmond Shawe-Taylor. The writer was neither of 
them. Newman, of course, died in 1959, and his successor, Shawe- 
Taylor, was, I presume, not on the guest list. But the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Heath (M. P. from Bexley, Lord Privy Seal, not yet Prime Minister) 
was, and favored all Britain with a demonstration of the musical literacy 
with which his constituency had long been familiar. 



XIII 


The Sight for the Sound 


1 

In whatever guise, from whatever source, opera appeals to its audience 
today on two levels: sight and sound. Why the specification of “to- 
day?” What is there about the contemporary audience that is different 
from its predecessors? The answer is not a complicated one. Tradi- 
tionally, opera has been primarily an aural experience, intensified by the 
recorded reproduction of excerpts which have, in recent times, been 
extended to complete works. Today’s audience, however, is the most 
eye-minded in history, if stili somewhat laggard by comparison with 
the super-sophisticated ear. 

Film provided the first adjunct for the eye comparable to sound 
reproduction for the ear. But it was not until the development, first of 
black and white, then of color television, that the eye began to have a 
horne source of Information and education worthy of a sound system 
capable of reproducing records and tapes. Should the video disc and 
video cassette fulfill their potential to enable the user to choose his own 
programs to view whenever and as often as he can play a record, the 
eye will achieve parity with the ear. Already, however, its standards 
and criteria have been transformed. 

In its early (nonmusical) aspects, opera catered to the audience 
through a trinity of collaborators: an architect who designed a theater, 
an artist who decorated its stage (frequently the same person), and an 
engineer who devised the mechanical means to bring the stage alive. 
BroadIy speaking, the same separation of function prevails today (with 
a subdivision of ‘‘designer” into scenery and the lighting of it), just as 
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there are stili orchestral players, solo singers, and chorus, with a con 
ductor to give unity and purpose to their combined elforts. 

Indeed, given Divine Intervention, a composer such as Rossini 
Donizetti, or Bellini could walk into theater where La Gazza Ladra or 
Lucrezia Borgia or Norma was being performed and take charge of the 
overture with little problem of musical adjustment. But when the cur- 
tain rose, he might react to what he saw with shock, surprise rage-or 
delight. I have stated the chances of a pleasurable reaction Ls one in 
four because it would be sheer luck if it occurred. 

There was no such question of “luck” with the mise en scene when 
the Works mentioned above were first performed. In ali three instances 
the original scenery was the work of a man who had actually phvsi' 
cally, collaborated with the composer. It is no accident, either, that 
the man was the same on each occasion. He was Alessandro Sanquirico 
a painter who had digressed to scenic design, with speciai influence on 
the Works that were produced at La Scala between 1817 and 183 2. 

On the other hand, had Mozart, by similar Divine Intervention 
been allowed to participate, posthumously in a famous (i8is) per- 
ormance of Die Zauberfldte in Berlin, what he saw would doubtless 
have pleased him enormously. After a suitably serious and finelv 
phrased playmg of the overture under the composer’s direction the 
curtam would rise on the first of a series of highly original but in- 
tensely appropriate stage pictures. Outstanding among them was the 
vaulted, starry night sky, spread out like a blue and white blanket over 
the Queen of the Night. The scenic concept has frequently been 
reproduced as a model of imagmative design, so often, indeed, that one 
nught suppose it originated at the work’s premiere. 

inaccurate. The artist, Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel (born m Neuruppin, near Berlin in 1781) and best known as 
n architect, did collaborate with Mozart, but in a way different from 
anquirico with Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini. Schinkeks collaboration 

^ariety, that could be described as 
psychic, or spintual It was the compelling effect of Mozart’s work 

mShrT r counterpart. The interaction 

TnatlL 1 P^y^^hi" collaboration that 

one conductor (of insight, and some divination) to look at a 

page of black and white markings and re-create the audible counterpart 
of what hes buried in them. To another, of less insight and no divL- 
on, marks remain simply symbols of note values. The difference. 
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in our time, is that most conductors are bound, by training and dis- 
position, to strive for the authentic equivalent of the printed page, hm 
most designers of today incline, by training and disposition, to use the 
stage to serve their own purposes rather than the composer’s. 

Such being the case, it might be asked, why couid not a great 
production of the past be more often reproduced as a satisfactory soln- 
tion to a constantly recurring problem? This would first: be an 
evasion of a recurrent responsibility; second: substitute slavish imita- 
tion for creativity in an area where change is not only possible but 
welcome; and third: require the strength of character possessed by 
Richard Strauss when, as head of the Vienna Opera in 1919 with a new 
production of Die Zauberfldte pending, he said (in effect), “Let’s do 
Schinkel again.” It is a rarity when so satisfactory a solution to the 
scenic problem as Alfred Roller’s original settings for Der Rosen- 
kavalier remain a model for most later ones. 

In a larger sense, however, the reasons for change go beyond the 
merely egotistical or self-centered. By a curious division of functional 
response, the ear is constant in its demands, capable of extending its 
resources to accommodate change, but holding fast to basic centers of 
pitch, color, dynamics; the eye is a radical, adjusting its criteria to what 
it sees about it, rejecting today something that pleased it two or three 
decades ago, or, in the main, what pleased its predecessors of a century 
ago. Sometimes a massive change in visual perception comes as a resuit 
of developments that alter life itself. Nothing so drastically altered 
nineteenth century scenic design as the advent of electricity. 

The new, unprecedented source of energy provided, immediately, a 
more stable source of illumination than gas ever did. It provided, there- 
after, power for moving, lifting, and hauling that revolutionized stage 
machinery. It made possible the introduction of the stage turntable 
(pioneered in Japan) to revise and refine swift scenic changes; it 
brought in the improved cyclorama, that huge semicylindrical expanse 
of canvas at stage rear which is rarely identified but is indispensable for 
the illusion of a deep, infinite sky or a horizon far in the distance. Above 
all, the swift availability of abundant light, or the absence of it, made 
possible the suggestion of a locale as an alternative to the realistic 
representation of it. This vastly reduced the importance of the scene 
painter, who had the world of the stage in his hand during the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

As the twentieth century progressed, electricity became basic to a 
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whole series of innovations and elaborations previously mentioned. 
Each new resource made a contribution to revising the perceptions of 
the ever-sensitive eye; together, they created new criteria for the 
acceptance or rejection of realism. Film was a first beneficiary, when 
electricity bronght the input of power to make a truly “moving pic¬ 
ture” possible. It is a mere statement of priorities that “light” precedes 
all else in the famous trinity of “Light! Camera! Aetion!” Eventually, 
after silent film and film with sound, film with sound and color brought 
the images of far-off places to millions who had never been fifty miles 
from horne. When jet travel brought millions of previous non-travelers 
to those far-oflF places, criteria of what was a believable likeness became 
much more acute. 

Unquestionably, a titanic source of energy, both mechanical and 
aesthetic, had been released. As with all such sources of raw power, 
from gunpowder to nuclear fission, electricity could be utilized for 
good or for bad. It gave to the producers of opera, as the twentieth 
century progressed, a resource such as they had never before possessed. 
Xhe challenge to them is the one already stared: W^ould they use such 
resources to collaborate with the composer toward wholly valid ob- 
jectives or would they turn them inward, toward ends primarily self- 
centered.^ 


2 

Nanire, which abhors a vacuum, sensed one when the architect was 
separated from his dual function of builder-designer in the early nine- 
teenth century. The bigger the theater, the more specialized the knowl- 
edge required to satisfy high standards for public safety, fire control, 
ventilation, sanitation. It was no longer a work for one man and a 
handful of associares, such as those who designed some of the 
greatest examples of Italian Baroque theater building in the eighteenth 
century. It became concerted labor on a large scale, in every detail 
from digging a foundation to the secure surfacing of a roof. Add, as 
nme progressed, a sprinkler system; air conditioning that should’ be 
^ent as well as effective (when I first visited the new Vienna State 
Opera House on a June evening in the fifties and found it as warm 
inside as it was outside, I asked an attendant whether it wasn’t, in fact 
air-conditioned. He replied, “Yes, but we cannot use it during the 
performance because it creates too much noise”); tv'o side stages to 
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make possible a swift movement of scenery from act to act; escalators, 
elevators, projection rooms, and electrical control panels; and the 
building of a contemporary opera house has almost more to do with 
engineering than with aesthetics. 

Into the void vacated by the architect-designer stepped the scene 
designer, who collaborated with the composer, as Sanquirico did with 
Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini. When the composer was no longer 
present to act on his own behalf, his function feli to his musical sur- 
rogate (Toscanini in Milan, Mahler in Vienna, Beecham in London). 
But as the line of connection to the musical source frayed and broke, 
into the new void has come the large, presumptive person of the 
‘‘producer.” He has become to the opera scene of the twentieth century 
what the castrati were to the seventeenth and eighteenth and the 
virtuoso conductor surrogates were to the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—the acclaimed prima donna who, at the end of a 
premiere, drains applause from those who have sung, played, con- 
ducted, or danced. He has made a career of being an indispensable non- 
performer, all-knowing, all-powerfuL We have ali heard of the 
“Felsenstein productions” in East Berlin. Does he design the scenery 
and the costumes, too? If not, who does? The talented, short-lived 
Rudolf Heinrich was one of his best scenic collaborators; but his name 
was little-known to opera-goers elsewhere until he began to work out- 
side of East Berlin. 

In its inception, like many things, the role of producer arose in 
response to a need. The man who assumed it possessed a capacity denied 
to others, the ability to convert a miscellany of collaborators into a 
disciplined company of co-workers—in other words, he was a “pro¬ 
ducer” (one who was productive). When, however, his role is self- 
assigned on the basis of some other specialty, danger impends. When 
it occurs to such a conductor as Herbert von Karajan to combine, as 
producer, the supervision of the stage and its lighting (as he did in a 
production of Tristan und Isolde I saw in Vienna in 1959) and it 
further occurs to him to make the conductor the most visible partici¬ 
pant in a scheme that ranged, on stage, from dark to darker (with an 
occasional spotlight to pierce the gloom), danger no longer impends. 
It has been wholly, disastrously realized. 

If others were at a loss for words to describe the results, Birgit 
Nilsson, the largely invisible Isolde, was not. During a lull in a record- 
ing of Turandot in Rome a few weeks later, I asked what her impres- 
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sions of the Karajan Tristan were. She confined herself to the musical 
aspects of the production to say, “It was like a wax rose. Beautiful, but 
without perfume.” 

Richard Wagner was, to some extent, the prototype of the producer 
(on the grandest possible scale, since he was also the poet-composer of 
the Works he staged). He recognized the new importance of spectacle 
in opera, from his days in Paris. When his works began to be per- 
formed in places where he could not be present, he wrote and pub- 
lished long dissertations “To the scene painter” and “the Machinist.” 
The one entitled “On the performance of Tannhduser" takes up forty 
printed pages in the third volume of his Frose Works?- Verdi entered 
actively into the selection of the principal performers for the premieres 
of his later operas. He also conceived the idea for the double stage 
used in the concluding scene of Aida.. 

This was as practical a contribution to the resources of stage craft 
as Wagner’s creation of the previously mentioned split, or “Bayreuth,” 
curtain. What Wagner saw as primarily applicable to his own works 
has become, in a number of theaters elsewhere, the preferable form of 
fore-hanging for the operas generally. Its principal advantage is that the 
rate of rise or fall can be controlled to suit the dramatic situation at the 
beginning and end of a scene or act. The roller curtain does not provide 
such flexibilitv. 


The growing complexity of operarie compositions opened the way 
for producers m the wake of Richard Wagner, not oniy in Western 
Europe, but in Russia, where Serge Diaghilev elevated the function to 
embrace ballet as well as opera. Among the first non-composers, non- 
musicians to fulfill the role of producer on an important musical oc- 
casion was Max Reinhardt, born at Baden (the one near Vienna) in 
I 73. He began an acting career in a smaU company (the Stadt Theater, 
urg) at twenty, playing according to immemorial custom—char- 
acter part^ old men, and so forth. He soon progressed to the theater 
worH of Berhn, where he found an outlet for his unroutined spirit in 
he Lberbrettl (Cabaret) movement (which also provided an outlet 

d!ro Schonberg and, at a later 

nf W Reinhardt had a theater 

and Frrk w!I l l T' of August Strindberg 

Srich ser R f, revolutionary Salomf, 

succelfto W K only gave Strauss a 

uccessor to Salome, but brought him together with Hugo von Hof- 
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mannsthal, the most important happening of his life as a composer for 
the stage.^ 

It is thus hardiy surprising that Reinhardt came to be so highly 
valued as a collaborator in an operatic project that one of its principal 
creators threatened to withdraw if he were not included. The circum- 
stances arose in the aftermath of the triumphal introduction of Der 
Rosenkavalier in 1911. Fearful that the aristocratic action of this 
Komodie fur Musik might suffer in the hands of a less imaginative 
director, Strauss and Hofmannsthal induced Reinhardt to supervise the 
premiere. The work has become famous in the action Reinhardt devised 
(though the program at the first performance bore the name, as direc¬ 
tor, of Dresden’s resident producer, Georg Toller, whom Reinhardt 
had superseded).^ 

To reward Reinhardt for his nameless participation in the birth of 
Der Rosenkavalier (well known though it was in the theater and opera 
World of the time), Strauss and Hofmannsthal chose, for their next 
collaboration, a work singularly suited to Reinhardfs talents as a 
dramatic craftsman. The work was even conceived in HofmannsthaFs 
mind (if not in Strauss’s) as a production for Reinhardfs Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. This was, of course, Ariadne auf Naxos^ with its 
complicated combination of a play with incidental music (Moliere’s Le 
Bourgeois gentilhomme) foUowed by a musical tour de force: the 
simulta 7 ieous performance of a serious treatment of the mythological 
subject of Ariadne, Bacchus, and the island of Naxos, with a commedia 
delFarte. 

Wrote Hofmannsthal to Strauss in December of 1911: 'The subtly 
conceived exiguity of this play, these two groups acting beside each 
other in the narrowest space, this most careful calculation of each ges¬ 
ture, each step, the whole like a concert and at the same time like a 
ballet—it will be lost, meaningless, a tattered rag in incompetent hands; 
only in Reinhardt’s, yours and mine, can it grow into a singing flower, 
the incarnation of dance.” 

Strauss’s opinion of Reinhardt (“a real artist and not a theatrical 
manager”) was hardiy less than HofmannsthaFs. But his principal con- 
cern was with the musical problem; he feared that the Deutsches 
Theater lacked the physical space to accommodate his orchestra. 
"Surely,” he wrote in response to Hofmannsthal, "it is not my fault that 
the theatre in the Schumannstrasse isn’t an opera house.’’ 

Within a month, Strauss had produced what turned out to be the 
eventual solution. Ariadne would have its premiere, not in Berlin, 
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which he ruled out, or in Dresden, where a suitably small theater was 
not available, but in Stuttgart, “provided they agree to the cast chosen 
by yourself, Reinhardt and me,” he wrote to Hofmannsthal in Jan- 
uary, 1912. . . . “The only thing now is that Reinhardt’s got to come 
in with us, that Hempel and Destinn [Strauss’s choices for the roles of 
Zerbinetta and Ariadne] must accept, if necessary FU conduct myself— 
and then it could be launched with two modei performances about the 
middle of October. After that we can have Dresden—the big opera 
house; Munich—the Residenztheater; Berlin—the Schauspielhaus—any- 
thing you like. The piece will have been staged twice in an exemplary 
production and that’s the main thing.” 

Hofmannsthal had some pangs of dismay at the prospect of a 
premiere in Stuttgart-“that most God-forsaken spot on earth” he 
wrote to Strauss-with “ninety nine per cent” of those in the theater, 
seating eight hundred, sure to be “critics, envious colleagues, profes- 
sionals; for the real public there will be literally no seats.” When the 
Work was produced on October 25, 1912, with Strauss conducting, the 
program bore the words: Responsible for the Production, Max Rein- 
ferdt. The whole history was crowned by a note written by Strauss to 
Hofmannsthal (in response to the latter’s suggestion) reading; “I have 
^ribed the following dedication to Reinhardt in the full score; Max 
Reinhardt m deep respect and gratitude followed by both our names: 
mine fira; m accordance with your wish, though I should have liked 
it better if the poet’s name had stood first.”* And so it reads today. 


Tlm documentation of a working partnership that included three 
rather than two equally important participants gives a vivid insight into 
Ac complcMty of a Creative project on the highest level. First was 
HoWnsthal, determined that the dramatic content in Le Bourgeois 
and the combined Ariadne-commtdh deIFarte not be 
the -irA ' position that, as a matter of course, 

wTntoth ' presentation before being turned 

accepting a relocation to Dresden, and going along, loyally with the 
et entual solution m Stuttgart. AU had their points^ of view and each 

boration m which the honorary rank of “first among equals” 
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belonged, not to librettist, composer, or producer, but to the work 
itself. 

Here was an instance of a collaboration that was both physical and 
psychic in which, regrettably, Reinhardfs part frequently faiis to be 
credited, as it shouid, in today’s revivals. Part of this neglect may be 
charged against the concept itself. The notion of presenting a spoken 
play as a prologue to a highly complicated opera performance proved 
to be beyond the performing capacity of non-German theaters (which, 
traditionally, house dramatic companies as well as opera ensembles) 
except under exceptional circumstances. Strauss and Hofmannsthal re- 
turned to the workbench, detached the play from the opera, evolved a 
sung and spoken prologue to the combination of commedia delFarte 
and mythological lyric drama, and sent Ariadne auf Naxos on the way 
(in 1916) in which it is known, and loved, today. 

The many able persons in the German opera world of Reinhardf s 
time included such producers as Wilhelm von Wymetal (at the V^ienna 
Opera from 1908 to 1922, and later at the Metropolitan), Lothar 
Wallerstein (Vienna from 1926 to 1937, and thereafter—sometimes un- 
happily—also at the Metropolitan), and Otto Erhardt at 

Stuttgart, Dresden 1927-1932, later with the New York City Opera)* 
But the one who worked most closely in the spirit of a “third” to 
librettist and composer was Cari Ebert. 

The nature of his participation on one specific occasion has already 
been described. It is instructive to note, in Spike Hughes’ history of 
the famous Glyndebourne Festival, these words: “Not long after he 
accepted Christie’s oifer [to become music director of a new festival] 
[Fritz] Busch was conducting in Vienna and happened to teli Max 
Reinhardt about the Glyndebourne project. Reinhardt, who had always 
wanted to collaborate with Busch in a Mozart production, offered his 
Services. . . . When the question of money came to be considered 
seriously, however, Reinhardfs enthusiasm for producing Mozart in 
England weakened considerably.” Continues Hughes: “Instead of Rein¬ 
hardt, Busch recruited a Reinhardt disciple . . . Cari Ebert.”^ 

Thus was transferred to English soil, and to even more promising 
conditions than had prevailed when they last worked together in 
Germany, a community of spirit and a meeting of minds that made 
Glyndebourne one of the prime sources, in this century, of opera at its 
best rather than opera at its most familiar. The collaboration of Busch 
and Ebert began at the 1932 Salzburg Festival when, having been in- 
vited to conduct Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail, Busch agreed—Hof- 
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maniisthal-like—only if Ebert would join him as producer of Mozart’s 
SingspieL Their next venture together was a production of Un ballo in 
maschera (in Berlin, fall, 1932) which contributed much to the ongoing 
Verdi revival in Germany. Two years later, after their first season 
together in Glyndebourne, they were joined by a former assistant to 
Ebert in Berlin, who had been trying to relocate in the Business side of 
Vienna’s musical life, Rudolf Bing. 

Together, Busch and Ebert typified the best form of psychic col- 
laboration. They had little choice. Between 1932 and 1964 Glynde¬ 
bourne provided the possibility of physical collaboration with a com- 
poser on only four occasions: Britten^s The Rape of Lucretia (1946), 
Stravinsky’s The Rake^s Progress (1953), Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine 
(1960), and Hans Werner Henze’s Elegy for Young Lovers (1961). 
With Busch as the best Idnd of nonvirtuoso conductor-surrogate for 
the composer and Ebert as a highly qualified, quality-conscious coun- 
terpart on the stage, they made a glorious name for Glyndebourne. As 
a worldwide Symbol of excellence, it commanded a devoted public 
which waited impatiently for it to be salvaged after the bleak days 
of the war and re-created in the fifties. From 1936 Busch and Ebert 
shared official responsibility for artistic direction (with Bing designated 
general manager). 

Design was a coordinate part of their common purpose, with the 
name of Hamish Wilson most frequently credited with the “scenery.” 
In 1948, the name of Rolf Gerard appeared for the first time as the 
designer of a new production of Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, followed in 
1950 by Die Entfiihrung am dem Serail and Le Nozze di Figar0. 
Doubtless there were disagreements, perhaps even arguments about 
their choice of one “third party” rather than another, but contention 
was neither audible nor visible when the curtain went up. 

In its American conversion, the Glyndebourne-Metropolitan pattern 
preserved Bmg, now a most general manager, and some of those with 
whom he had been associated as co-workers: Gerard as the designer of 
a Don Carlos made memorable by the conducting of Fritz Stiedry and 
the stage direction of Margaret Webster of a cast that included Jussi 
Bjoerling, Robert Merrill, Cesare Siepi, and Fedora Barbieri as nearly 
idea embodiments of their parts, and Delia Rigal as a decidediy non- 
ideal one of hers (Elisabetta). 

In its adaptation to American soii, "producer" became a coordinate 
wmd for general manager, as it has been in Germany, on occasions, 
for intendant (and stage manager). Productions were planned several 
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years ahead, more often for a singing cast than for a conductor. Some 
results were extraordinarily good, but the average was hardly fifty-fifty. 
The discovery that a good designer of interiors (such as Gerard’s for 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus) was not necessarily a good designer 
of exteriors (Gerard’s for Faust) was painfully learned in the wTong 
place-^when a set was hung on stage, rather than displayed as a bo%- 
zetto (sketch or model). 

The truism that a bozzetto is oniy a gleam in the eye of the designer, 
not a promise of how the baby will look when it is born, must be 
uppermost in the mind of any producer charged with evaluating the 
possible success of a production. Picture books of opera are abundant 
with handsome renderings of productions of the nineteenth century in 
the sketch stage. Scepticism, even some doubt as to their final quality, 
begins to intrude when equally striking sketches of indifferent produc¬ 
tions one has seen on the stage are added to the total. The beautiful 
baby imagined by the mother has become a small horror, disfigured by 
all the shortcomings—naturally—of the father. 

In the final phases of his tenure, the Bing productions too often 
suffered from a form of gigantism, in which size was equated with 
effect, and too many lines of connection were loosely drawn. For each 
fine Frau ohne Schatten, Felleas, or Tristan und Isalde there were two 
overstated, excessively ornate versions of Lucia di Larmnermoor, Luisa 
Miller, II trovatore, or La traviata. The inclination to equate II trovatore 
or Luisa Miller with Don Carlos or Aida, in spaciousness and number 
of supers, because all are by Verdi, overlooked the root fact that Don 
Carlos was written for Paris and Aida was created for an ambitious 
new theater in Cairo. 

More recently, however, the accelerated growth of latitude for 
the producer has gone forward in a manner a man with Bing’s back- 
ground in the Continental world of opera could hardly have tolerated. 
The arc of flight, on many sides and in many places, is flat out, not 
merely jet-propelled but rocket-powered into visual outer space. In 
other words, any restraining payload pertaining to the produceres 
psychic collaboration with the composer can be jettisoned at will. 

4 

“Sicily is steps” firmly insisted a well-known producer to me not long 
ago when the treatment of familiar operas with that background was 
under discussion, The dogma can be accepted without argument, for 
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the steep, spiky conformations of the rocky isiand are unmistakable. 
The question, however, is: “Whose steps?” Are they the broad flight of 
stony steps topped by the towering village church suggestively 
utilized by Franco Zef&elli for productions of Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana here and abroad? Or are they the bleak, blank, black ladder- 
like abstractions Josef Svoboda has provided for more than one 
production of Verdi’s I vespri siciliani'? 

One inight argue the issue in terms of content. Cavalleria Rusticana 
is as close to basic verismo as one can get—the word, indeed, came into 
musical usage to describe the realism {veristd) utilized by Mascagni 
and by Leoncavallo in / Pagliacci—s^htit^is Vespri is something else 
again. This is an argument postulated on a non sequitur. Vespri may 
be something else again” to someone with only a superficial knowledge 
of the subject matter. But to Verdi who labored long and hard to make 
its content worthy of the Paris stage on which it was performed, it was 
as close to realism as he could achieve. 

Were Verdi to join Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, or Bellini among 
the immortals granted leave for a day to view a production of one of 
his Works a century after it was composed, we trust it would not be 
Svoboda s I vespri siciliani. If it were, the composer might wonder 
whether he had been privileged or sentenced to make the acquaintance 
of something in which music that was obviously his own was being 
combined with action in a surrounding totally indescribable . . . cer- 
tainly unascribable to the action planned by Eugene Scribe. 

One might say that Sicily isn’t what it was when the famous upris- 
ing at the vesper hour occurred in 1282. But it really hasn’t changed to 
the extent suggested by Svoboda. Palermo is stili in the same place 
it was when Verdi wrote the eloquent aria in which Procida aiSrms 
his rare relief in being able once more to touch the soii of the land 
from which he had long been absent. But, to Svoboda, all “Tu 
Palermo means is blank, bare, black steps. As for the later moment in 
which the hated French occupying troops (and some renegade Sicil- 
ians) sail by to taunt the oppressed natives on shore, all the audience is 
oifered, visually, is the same, unchanging, ladderlike staircase. This 
could be described as making a charade of a simple, properly pictorial, 
dramatic incident. The Svoboda settings certainly don’t assist Verdi to 
make his point to an audience unversed in the opera or the language in 
which it is being performed. Such a production is less a collaboration, 
psychic or otherwise, with the composer than a love affair with an 
abstraction of the designeris own devising. 

If such mischief were limited to one city or one stage in one city, 
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it couid be considered a local curse by which the local inhabitants were 
being punished for any of a dozen good reasons. But producers are a 
clannish lot, woridwide, and what one does in defiance of reason and 
logic is not a cause for caution in others. Rather, each such misbegotten 
“innovation” is an incitement to another exaggeration in expressing an 
abstraction of an opera’s Central theme (“Sicily is steps”) and to elimi¬ 
nate any petty relationship to the specific content over which such a 
composer as Verdi labored. 

The European side of the cheapened coin was surveyed in the 
June 29, 1975, issue of The Sunday Times of London by Desmond 
Shawe-Tayior, its respected music critic. He noted, as a contemporary 
form of “cultural schizophrenia” that, even as an excessive effort is 
being applied on the musical side to restore, as nearly as possible, the 
manner of performance appropriate to an opera at the time it'was 
written (embellishments, interpolated cadenzas, and so on), “the pro- 
ducer-in the past a sound craftsman generally known as the stage 
manager-now arrogates to himself, and his accomplice the designer, 
powers that grow steadily more arbitrary and extreme.” 

Continues Shawe-Tayior: “We are always being asked to applaud 
the fact that such-and-such a producer has brought to his task an 
entirely new and revolutionary conception of the work being entrusted 
to him; it is regarded as a point in his favor that he should just have 
encountered the work for the first time, and as a stili greater advantage 
if he can claim never to have produced an opera before; if he has 
never so much as seen an opera, that is game, set and match.” 

As to the presumption that aberrations and absurdities are the 
penalty for living in one place rather than another, Shawe-Tayior 
asserts: “While we English opera-goers may feel that we have suffered 
our fair share of pointless eccentricities, a dozen pages of reports from 
abroad [in Opera magazine, for June, 1975] amply supported by hair 
raising photographs, suggest that we are in luck’s way.” 

Among them Shawe-Tayior cites a production of Das Rheingold 
in Marseilles “in the style of a Victorian melodrama” designed by 
Jean-Pierre Ponnelle beside which the “cat-infested Don Pasquale that 
he designed for Covent Garden is moderation itself.” Ponnelle’s Wotan 
wears striped trousers and spats, and Fricka a black crinoline. The 
reader is invited to imagine what the rest of the Ring is likely to be, 
to look at. Ponnelle is quoted as saying he “doesn’t know yet.” Adds 
Shawe-Tayior, “Perhaps he hasn’t yet had time to acquaint himself 
with Wagner’s own continuation of the story.”® 

Also noted are a Felleas in Cologne, in which a Melisande of con- 
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vcnrioEal size is surroonded hy a Genevieve, Arkel, and Doctor stand- 
ing in stilts—the better to tower over you, emotionally, littie girl. This 
bit of Freudian suggestion fortunately did not occur to Maeterlinck in 
time to incorporate it into his play, but what a producer wills, a 
producer can do. If there was any psychic collaboration with Debussy 
in this inspiration, it must have been carried on at a very long distance. 

For those who would wish a word of warning against unsuspected, 
unexpected invasions of their credibility by a producer more interested 
in producing headlines in a newspaper than in serving the composer, 
the following catechism may serve a usefui purpose: 


Has the century of the action been altered to permit "‘a more 
intercsting background'’ for the designer and costumer? Beware: 
it is likcly to produce some contradictions between the action 
and the background. Even places like Verona and Mantua may 
change-ever so slightiy-from one century to another. 

Has some scene been changed from an interior to an exterior 
or vice versa for reasons either stated or unstated? Look out for 
oddly inappropriate statements by one character to another, re- 
ferring to il giardmo when no garden is visible or to Mondschein 
whcn the designer neglected to provide a moon. 

Does the producer claim the basis of the production’s ^‘style” 
to be found in “relevance’’ to some contemporary condition? 
The primary relevance in Gluck’s Orfeo, is to an almost in- 
humanly high Standard in the performance of Gluck’s score. 

Are the costumes and scenery by the same man? Don’t expect 
cqeal felicity m both. To excei in one craft is a sufficient burden 
for one man to bear. 

Finally, if the total production is the work of brothers, or 
brother and sister, or man and wife-don’t go. Family relations 
have no place m the serious business of providing a suitable sight 
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Had Jiiles Massenet acted on an impulse by which he was pssessed at 
one point in his life, there would have been three, not two, operas 
based on Henri Murger’s Scenes de la Vie de Boheme, thus depriving 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo of the distinction of having written the “other” 
Boheme. Had Georges Bizet possessed the courage and the confidence 
in his mid-twenties to go ahead with his idea of treating E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann’s Le Tonnelier de Nuremberg, there might have been an au- 
thentically French Les Maitres Chanteurs rather than the one per- 
formed in France as a translation of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. As 
to how Claude Debussy’s collaboration with Edgar Allan Poe (through 
Baudelaire as translator) in a double bili of Le Diable dans le Beffroi 
and La Chute de la Maison Usher might have turned out, one can only 
speculate. 

These are some of the entries in the ghostly ranks of the Unwritten 
Repertory which obsess the mind and challenge the curiosity. The 
reference is not merely to projects that were started and abandoned by 
talented song composers or symphonic composers convinced that they 
had gotten hold of a “great subject for an opera.” The reference is, 
rather, to subjects to which serious thought was given by composers 
who had passed the qualifying test for writing an opera—writing an 
opera. They represent something more of a tangible deprivation to 
posterity than the kind of unwritten repertory that includes the name 
of Johannes Brahms. Asked on one occasion why he had never written 
an opera, Brahms replied, ‘‘Beside Wagner it is impossible,” a statement 
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«f basic truth \v hich he may have reconsidered later in life when, in 
response to the same question, he answered, “Because I never found 
a proper subject.”* 

I he Unvvritten Repertory that tantalizes me is the one that exists, 
to 3 greater or lesscr degree, in the pians of such men as Massenet, 
Bizct, and Debussy, whose capacity to write not merely a performable 
opera but a masterpiece is demonstrated fact. Uniike Wagner, who 
mirtured his scheme for an opera based on the song contest in Nurem- 
berg from 1845, when he was thirty-two, untii he plunged into it in 
tS62, when he was verging on fifty, Bizet never reverted to Hoifmann’s 
tale. \\e have thus been deprived of such counterparts to Wagner as 

Alaitre Martin (Pogner) and “sa fille unique,” Mademoiselle Rosa 
<Eva). 

Debussy was Wagner-tenacious in his devotion to a project related 
to Poe, whose works exercised a powerful fascination for him almost 
rom youih. In 1889, when he was twenty-seven, Debussy’s attachment 
to Poe prompted him to plan a “symphony on psychologically devel- 
oped themes based on the House of Usherr This, of course, simply 
idenufied Debussy with many other French artists of his generation. 

It IS ^dly an exaggeration to say that it was the French who discov- 

ercd Poe for America as more than a writer of horror tales and chillins 

mystcrics.® ® 


The symphony or symphonic poem never came to fulfillment, but 
e fascmation of La Chute de la Maison Usher remained with De- 
busy as long as he lived. In the early years of the twentieth century it 

^ '^ersion of Le 

Usker suT ^ it to La Chute de la Maison 

of Giulin r T Debussy literature but in the Memoirs 

fr-*» .«5 ' Oper, 

States (in kte 

£ te r r- “■'■"S and its operatio». 

great .icrer dViSme afits ^ 

2€>, looSl Tlif rn,m • . ^ P^rf<^rmance on Febmary 

toldmethathcwasr^^cradT ’ ^ friendly manner and 

was really considenng three compositions: ‘The Legend 
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of Tristan; The Devii in the Belfry,’ and The FalI of the House of 
Usher/ the last based on the story by Edgar AHan Poe. Bnt it was 
impossible to say when any one of these works would be ready to be 
presented in the theatre. Although this news was not encouraging, I 
did not faii to request from him priority for the production of these 
Works at the Metropolitan. In return for these rights Debnssy did not 
make any impossible demands. We agreed on a very small advance/’® 
{La Legende de Tristan was to be a collaboration with Gabriel Monrey 
derived from Joseph Bedier’s version of the chronide of the Middle 
Ages.) 

In response, perhaps, to the interest of Gatti and the prospect of a 
production in New York, Debussy did considerable work on his 
commitment in the next year or two. His absorption with the Usher 
family is reflected in several letters to Durand, h^ publisher, including 
one in which he expands on some of his musical ideas. Dated Jtme 
26, 1909, it reads: ‘These last days I have been working on La Chute 
de la Maison Usher and have almost finished a long monologue for 
poor Roderick. It is sad enough to make the stones weep and as it 
happens there is a question of the influence of stones on the state of 
mind of neurasthenics. The music has an attractive mustiness obtained 
by mixing the low notes of the oboe with harmonics of the violin. 
Don’t speak of this to anyone for I am rather proud of it.’"^ 

AU the evidence points to the conclusion that, in this period of his 
life, Debussy was Uterally living the life of the Ushers, as he more 
than once remarked to correspondents. Conflicting obligations were set 
aside or delayed as he would forget “the normal rules of courtesy and 
close myself up like a brute beast in the house of Usher unless I am 
keeping company with the devii in the belfry.”^ The recipient of this 
confidence was Andre Capiet, a conductor to whom he owed an 
overdue composition. 

The treatment of Le Diable dans le Beffroi (a work of Poe so littie 
known that it is not included in the 666-page Fortable Poe published 
by the Viking Press, but it is to be found in the 1,026-page The Com¬ 
plete Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe in the Vintage Books series 
published by Random House) concerns a Devii who takes over the 
belfry in a small Dutch village appropriately dubbed Vondervotteimit- 
tiss. One single action distracts the villagers from everything else and 
spreads consternation—the Devii causes the viUage clock to mark the 
hour of noon by chiming thirteen times. As late as 1911, the two proj- 
ects were much in Debussy’s mind. In a letter to a close friend, Robert 
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CjCidei, ht confidcd (Febroary 6, 1911): ‘‘The rwo tales of Poe have 
ti» hid 10 bc postponcd until I don’t know when. Writing to you 
I Jilfiiif thif I am not very sorry since there are many points of 
c^prcssioa (iicce»ts) with which I am not yet satisfied . . . notably 
in .rfgifil tQ Le Dkbk dans le Beffroi where I wouid like to achieve an 
citfcniely supple and at the same time an extremely fluid manner of 
C'h#ril writing.”* 

To Debusy, the Devii was not “the spirit of evil. He is rather the 
spsrit (»f contradiction.” This is a fitting epitaph for a project of which 
Old N'ick was a part. Despite the length of time in which Debussy was 
engaged on the two works (the libretto for Usher was finally com- 
pleted in 1916), there was, at his death in 1918, a residue of oniy 
twentv-onc pages of score-much of it illegible. Obviously the bulk of 
r.iJtenai that had accumulated since 1889 had been destroyed by De- 
bussv, out of disaffection, or, more likely, the fear that it wouid be 
pcrfornjcd as an incomplete torso, or even worse, in company with 
smicthmg eise-a possibility expressly forbidden in his contract with 
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for a Massenet B oh eme arose. The composer has written: 'In order to 
encite me to work more ardently [on Werther] (as if I had need of 
it) my publisher . . . engaged for me at the Reservoirs at Versaill», a 
vast ground floor apartment on the level of the gardens of onr great 
Le Notre. The table at which I wrote was the purest Louis XV, Hart- 
mann had chosen everything at the most famous antiquarians. Hart- 
mann had a special aptitude for doing his share of the work. He spoke 
German very well; he understood Goethe; he loved the German mind; 
he stuck to it that I should undertake the work.” 

Massenet continues: 

So, when one day it was suggested that I write an opera on Murger’s 
La Vie de Boheme, he took it on himself to refuse the work without 
Consulting me in any way. I would have been greatiy tempted to do 
the thing. I would have been pleased to follow Henry Murger in his 
life and work. He was an artist in his way. Theophile Gautier justly 
called him a poet, although he excelled as a writer of prose. I feel 
that I could have followed him through that peculiar world he 
created and which he has made it possible for us to cross in a thou- 
sand ways in the train of the most amusing originals we had ever 
seen. And such gaiety, such tears, such outbursts of frantic laughter, 
and such courageous poverty, as Jules Janin said, would, I think, 
have captivated me. Like Alfred de Musset—one of his masters—he 
had grace and style, ineffable tenderness, gladsome smiles, the cry of 
the heart, emotion. He sang songs dear to the hearts of lovers and 
they charm us ali. His fiddle was not a Stradivarius, they said, but 
he had a soul like HofFmann’s, and he knew how to play so as to 
bring tears. 

I knew Murger personally, in fact so well that I even saw him 
the night of his death. I was present at a most affecting interview 
while I was there, but even that did not lack a comic note. It could 
not have been otherwise with Murger. I was at his bedside when 
they brought in M. Schanne (the Schaunard of La Vie de Boheme). 
Murger was eating magnificent grapes he had bought with his last 
louis and Schanne said laughing, “How silly of you to drink your 
wine in pills.”"^ 

Murger, born in 1822 (in Paris, of course) died in 1861. Though 
steadily employed as secretary to Count Alexis Tolstoy (a writer and 
relative of Leo), Murger craved the independence of the free-lance life. 
This brought him directly into contact with the Left Bank and its in- 
habitants, about whom he began to write in 1845, for a publication 
called Corsaire, He was paid fifteen francs an installment and sold the 
collection of articles in 1848 for 500 francs (much less than as many 
dollars). The publisher reaped the profits from an immediate sale of 
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copies. However, Murger was not wholly impoverished by this 
jic«c of business judgment. He collaborated on a play derived froin 
Je Bokeme, which entertained Parisians from 1849 on and made 

\!i;rgtT a success. 

In my opinion, had Hartmann kept his distance and not spoken his 
nimd before Masscnet had the opportunity to exercise his own judg- 
nienr, the principai femaie part-and a great one-in his treatment of 
Vk de Bobime wouid not have been the flower girl Mademoiselle Mim i 
as she is called in Murger) but the artist’s modei, Musette. In the 
tirst place, the pathetic, dependent femaie with whom Puccini feli in 
lO¥e (as hc did with Aladama Butterfly) hardly strikes me as a char¬ 
acter to whom .Masscnet would have responded. In addition to the 
‘•courageous poverty” .Masscnet praised in the characters immortalized 
by Murger, he speaks fondly of “such gaiety, such tears, such outbursts 
ot .rantjc laughtcr” as being among the qualities that endeared them 
to «ftj. The latter, certainly, are much more characteristic of Musette 
tftan of .Mjmi. He also-at another point in his Recollections-mzkos 
pomted reference to his particular reason for being drawn to La Vie: 
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first n, thus making it Schaunard. Schanne was a direct contemporarv 
of Massenet’s and wrote his own account of that interior circle. It 
was published in 1887, shortly before the authoris death. Schanne, who 
was both a painter and a musician, recalled the real Mariette-Musette, 
in one provocative encoueter: 

One eveuing at Lazare’s [also a painter] a dozen of ns were md:, 
among whom was the austere Jean Journet, who had constimted 
himself in the name of the “phalanstere,” the lay apostle of ¥irtue. 
The idea struck our host to offer us the spectacle of the Temptation 
of St. Anthony, for to suggest it to him, he had on his mante! shdf 
among other trifies a herd of six little pigs in gingerbread. After he 
whispered to Mariette (Musette) she suddenly threw everything 
that covered her to the ground, and went and sat down on Jean 
Journet’s knees. . . . The apostle remained for a moment con- 
fused and undecided. But he suddenly rose, which caused the 
temptress to slip to the floor. Then he rushed out like a mad man 
and the staircase echoed with his maledictions. . . 

Of the later Mariette-Musette, the editor of the English Bohemims 
of the Latin Quarter writes: “Mariette ended by leaving the Latin 
Quarter for the Rue Breda, where she lived an irregular life in more regu- 
lar fashion, and pursued the career she had chosen in the world more 
seriously. . . . She was careful without being miserly, and amassed a 
large sum. . . According to this source material, Mariette died 
shortly after Murger himself, in approximately 1863. There would thus 
have been no obstacle to combining the facts of her own life with 
those embroidered around it by Murger. 

Had Massenet been permitted to develop the line of his special in- 
terest in La Vie de Boheme^ he and a chosen literary companion might 
have developed a basic script-structure from the following sequence of 
scenes: 


ACT I 

[From Murger’s Mademoiselle Musette]: Musette, out of funds 
and behind in her rent, has been dispossessed from her flat. Ali 
her furni ture has been stacked in the courtyard (an enclosed 
space). All this, with a party pending that night! Call it off? Not 
Musette. When the first male guests arrive, she instructs them 
gaily and with no air of concern, to lay the carpet, spread the 
furniture about—they’ll have the party al fresco. Says Murger: 
“She had the courtyard arranged as a drawing room . . . pre- 
pared everything as usual, dressed to receive company, and in- 
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titcd tll tlic tenants to her little entertainment, toward which 
Heirefi ccMirriliEtcd its illumiiiation.” She also sings (country 
her specialty, from the province of her birth) to entertain 
ier giic^s. « . , Among them is a poet Rodoifo (Murger him- 
«If I liiici had brought along a friend Marcel (modeled on two__ 
paintiTs, Lazarc-Tabor). . . . He clearly is smitten and Mar- 
iitte is not uaresponsiYe. ... As the party wears on, the guests 
liegin to drift au^ay, . . . Rodoifo and Marcel linger, poised on 
MirieiEc-.\Iiisette^s dilemma. What to do? She cannot sleep in the 
courtyarti . . . Rodoifo, who has his own dilemma with Mimi, 
clisappcars. . . . iVIarcel offers hospitality. Musette, possessed of 
a franhrtess parallcled in few operatic roles, gives him the answer 
ifi ,\Iiirgcr’s words: do not beat about the bush to say what 
my^tfioiights are, You like me and I like y^ou. It is not love, but 
perhaps its sccd. . . An ending duet for Musette-MarceI, as 
thcy stroll out of the coiirtyard, and morning begins to dawn.^^ 


ACT II, SCENE I 

IMore from Murger] : A scene of loving content in MarceFs flat- 

«udio, several days later. Marcel has brought Musette a batch of 
flowers as a love token. She sings to him (in a scene not 
un.!Ke the Afanon-Des Grieux duet at the beginning of Act II of 
^ ijjmi, a tomi of dialogue at which Massenet was very good) of 
fier prescnt mood: “I am going to stop here, and I shall stay here 
dowers you have just given me remain unfaded.” 

^ Aa laments Alarccl, ‘‘they will fade in a couple of days. If I 
kwjwii, I would have brought iwmartelles [evergreens] ” 

^wfaded much ^yond their normal life expectancy. Reason: 

lovingly-perhaps evenVepIenishes 
Scene ends when she neglects 
L f ’ ^ fade, leaves a note telling Marcel 

• . Ji* htr own. Uith words from Murger, ending: “My life 
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sis.” But she has not forgotten her old friends. They are present at 
a party. Included are Jean Joumet, the chemist of Carcassonncs, 
and, eventually, MarceL He clearly hasn^t lost his feefing for 
Musette. He offers her a large sum of money derived from selling 
his best painting, The Passage of the Red Sea, She thanks him, 
but declines the money. Schaunard premieres his new composi- 
tion Symphony on the Influence of Plue in Art (there was such 
a composition by Schanne, in three flats, of which he said to a 
potential patron, 'How many avaricious composers wouid you 
meet in life who wouid put in one, or two at mostr”). The" in¬ 
cident of the Temptation of St. Anthony. Murger’s words: 'The 
poem of her youth and beauty had never before been seen in a 
more seductive binding.”^^ MarceFs outrage as he depans, Mu- 
sette’s amused defiance. 

ACT III, SCENE I 

[Murger: Musette'^s fandes] : Some time later. Musette at horne, 
in the company of her kind. No longer the old friends. A coterie 
of rich guests, mostly male, of several ages—middie-aged verg- 
ing on elderly, plain middle-aged and a scattering of young, 
mostly well-attired. She sings again, and wanders into one of her 
country songs. This attracts the attention of one of the not well- 
attired youngish, if not youthful, males. He is in the retinue of 
"her” Vicomte. They have a strain of sympathy, for he is a 
riding master from her part of France. The scene develops on 
two levels: the inter est of the younger man in Musette, her wan- 
ing interest in the Vicomte. Eventually she returns to the strain 
heard at the end of Act II, Scene I, now expanded to include 
MurgeFs words: "I need to breathe the air of that life from 
time to time,” in yearning for the life she left behind. Then into 
"My life is like a song, each of my lovers is a verse, but MarceI 
is the refrain. . . 


ACT III, SCENE II 

[More Murger]: Back to MarceFs studio. He is older, has painted 
well, and if not noticeably prosperous, is also well above the 
poverty level. A knock. Musette at the door. Mingled emotions. 
Can the old flame be rekindled? Musette thinks so, confident that 
it is in her power to do anything required to make a man re- 
spond. But MarceI is not so malleable. It is he who broaches the 
question of their future, if there is to be one, and Musette who, 
with her usual frankness, says her future is elsewhere, no longer 
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witii his |Mints and palettes, but with another kind of life, in 
iTOihcr Mnd of place, the country from whence she came to 
Piris, with a pcrson of the kind with whom she grew up—the 
ridifig niastcr (groom) and his pians for a business of their own. 
1 licfi it is MarceFs turn to teli her, in Murger^s own words (of 
whkl Alexander Dumas fils said that he would willingly have 
pwcn all his novels to write): 


Mttsette, when richer friends grew strange, 

Bethought of him who loved her best 
And returned a while for change, 

The stray bird to the ancient nest 
Alas! with e^en the greeting kiss 
Our fond love vanished in a sigh 
Each feit that something was amiss, 

Yon wcre not you, and I not 1. 

¥ERSE7 

Fareweli for aye! My lost, my dear 
For yoe are dead and dead your lover, 

And both our yonths lie buried here 
In this old almanack’s torn cover. 

Tis oniy when we stir the dust 
Of some dear day that in it lies, 

That memory gives ns back in trust 
The keys of our lost paradise.^^ 

Zer;rr.ir:K: '“r; 

Cunrv Bm rn ^ harshncss required to inafce it “contem- 
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in Works we would cherish but have been denied by Italian and Gerinaii 
composers. As an instance, Giacomo Puccini was even more prolific 
in subjects with which he had a brief flirtation than he was in thosc 
he espoused in artistic marriage. The reason for tfus was less a mattcr 
of whimsy or inability to make up his mind than compulsion. He, tm, 
was constitutionally addicted to being constantly ‘Vith opera.” Like 
Massenet, as soon as one was finished, or well on the way to being 
finished, he was restless until he was engaged—in more than the occupa- 
tional sense—to another. There was thus a constant stream of pssibili- 
ties under consideration. As his standards for acceptability were ¥ery 
high, the first flush of enthusiasm often turned, when really close study 
was applied, to disenchantment. 

One project that we have been denied-if that is the proper term- 
was a Felleas et Melisande by Puccini. Incongruous as it may seem, 
Puccini not only sounded out Maeterlinck on the possibility of a col- 
laboration, but actually paid him a visit. He was disappointed to learn 
that the rights had been granted to Debussy, who had been present 
at a singie, private performance of the play in Paris in 1893 (Whistler 
and Mallarme were also in the small audience) and had begun to write 
music for it almost immediately. It is a mark of Puccini’s generosity as 
a man that, on an occasion in 1903 when he heard Felleas at a perfor¬ 
mance at which Debussy was present, he sought out the composer and 
told him he was “greatly moved.”^'^ He also told the conductor, Andre 
Messager, that he was “surprised at the complete absence of pieces of 
vocal effect.”^® 

Among the other subjects to which Puccini’s attention turned from 
time to time, a special curiosity attaches to Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom. 
Like Madama Butterfiy, Tosca, and La Fanciulla dei West (to a lesser 
extent, Turandot and La B oh eme), Liliom satisfied one of Puccinfs 
basic criteria: it had been, since its first production in 1910, a successful 
play in the contemporary theater. His interest was made known to 
Molnar, whose response was a paraphrase of the one which Bemard 
Shaw gave when he was asked to grant musical rights to Arms and the 
Man: ‘1 want Liliom to be remembered as a play by Molnar, not as 
an opera by Puccini.”^^ Molnar’s attitude was quite different in 1944 
when an intermediary suggested it as a subject for Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. He gave the response that made possible Liliom^s 
glowing rebirth as Carousel, a musical with a background in New 
England, while remaining a play by Molnar about a barker at an 
amusement park in Budaspest. 

Had Puccini succeeded in writing operas around a tenth of the 
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subjccts that came to his mind, were suggested hy others, or were 
rhrast upon him in the form of complete scenarios or librettos, he 
wouid haYe doubied the number of those indispensable to the repertory, 
an inadec|uate six. In the index of Mosco Carner’s invaluable biog- 
rjphy. fticcini s unwritten list extends (alphabetically) from Aphrodite 
^Fierre Louys> to Trilby (Gerald du Maurier). It includes, among 
titty-six others, such “additional” Puccini heroines as Anna Karenina, 
Daphnis, Alarie Antoinette, Parisina, and La Rosa di Cipro (the last two 
from the hand of Gabriele d’Annunzio).^® If one considers, among 
ahernates, his choice of Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Minnie in La Fan- 
t iulla, and Turandot, one has to conclude that his power of self- 
diagnosis was uncommonly keen. 

AVould a Faun or a Macbeth by Beethoven have been a great 
masterpiece-or even, let us say, a greater opera than Fidelio} Beethoven 
did, jndeed, consider such subjects seriously: Faust, in 1808 and again 
when he had his famous meeting with Goethe in Teplitz and very 
} iscussed a plan for an adaptation of the poem with its author. 
Alemoranda e.xist of music for Macbeth which he sketched between 
and 1809, vvhen Heinrich von Collin (for whose play on Corio- 
^ Beethoven had written one of his greatest concert ovitures) was 
^ ^rman adaptation of Shakespeare. One can see, in either 
"X', ' '^PF^tunities that wouid have stimulated Beethoven to noble 
'“f ’ heart-wringing climaxes, but, as in- 
= ■ «I»'™ for cootrast and raxiety that might have 
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Richard Strauss, who was quite willing to accept the view of fiis 
collaborator, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, that their new project (Die 
Frau ohne Schatten) “stands in the same relation to Die Zmberfiote as 
Rosenkavalier does to Figaro'' had—so far as I can discover—no unful- 
filled objectives for a different reason.22 He had both the means and the 
longevity to weigh, carefuUy and at leisure, ali the suggestions that 
were made to him. If neither the mood nor the suggestion was in tune 
or the wind and the weather not to his liking, he had the option of going 
off on another conducting tour, or performing profitably in recital 
with a favored singer. Indeed, Strauss knew himself and his interests so 
well that, when he was asked to consider operatic subject matter after 
Capriccio, which he completed in 1941 at the age of seventy-seven, he 
would reply, “I can only make one testament.’’ 

Unquestionably the most curious operatic project, written or un- 
written, of which I have knowledge brings together Robert Schumann 
—and, if the subject is not too incongiuous—Tristan und Isolde, Schu¬ 
mann was something more than a composer of great songs (and of 
unique instrumental music in all its forms) who had an incorrigible 
urge to write a good opera. He did actually pass the first test by com- 
pleting Genoveva (after Tieck and F. Hebbel); he thought seriousiy 
of writing another, on Byron's Corsair; he responded to the same poet’s 
Manfred with a great overture and much incidental music for a spoken 
performance of the drama; and he challenged Goethe in a series of 
Scenes from Faust. In totality, however, these works on dramatic sub- 
jects do not bear the conviction or sense of fitness he achieved in his 
best songs or instrumental works. 

The long-buried plan for Tristan was brought to light and thor- 
oughly documented by Friedrich Schnapp more than fifty years ago 
in an article for The Musical Quarterly (October, 1924). The date 
(spring, 1846) is consistent with Schumann’s absorption, during this 
decade, with songs and several of the dramatic schemes previously 
mentioned. For those with an instant curiosity, this was nearly ten 
years before a treatment of the same subject began to ferment in 
Wagner’s mind. It is improbable that Schumanffs interest in Tristan 
was ever known to Wagner, any more than WagneFs familiarity with 
the guilds was known to Bizet (in the 1850S). Each subject was a part 
of the cultural stock of the time, whether at the great length of KarI 
Leberecht Immermann’s epic Tristan und Isolde (published in 1840) or 
in the brief form of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Le Tonnelier de 'NurembergP 

Subjects treated by Moore, Byron, and Shakespeare (The Tempest) 
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That question is a minor, rhetorical one beside the profoundest of ali 
the mysteries that surround the Unwritten Repertory. For those versed 
in the life and career of Giuseppe Verdi, the categorization in such 
exclusive terms can refer to only one unanswered question: “Whatever 
happened to Verdi’s ll Re Lear (King Lear) ? 

To put it thus biuntly is to imply that there was indeed a Verdi’s 
King Lear. No remaining musical evidence exists to prove there ever 
•was such a work, but so much explicit, direct, and indirect evidence of 
Verdi’s absorption with the subject over years exists and can be cited 
that the reality of such an opera is hard to disbelieve. 

Certainly, it is tantalizing to imagine, in addition to Verdi’s deep 
feeling for padre, figlia, and patria in other works, the musical expres- 
sion he would have given to them in a drama on the epic scale of Lear. 
This great monarch had not one daughter, such as Rigoletto’s Gilda or 
Simon Boccanegra’s Maria (Amelia), Father Miller’s Luisa, Amonasro’s 
Aida or the Marchese di Calatrava’s Leonora (in La forza dei destino), 
nor two, such as Nabucco’s Fenena and Abigaille, to motivate a filia! 
firestorm, but the famous trio of Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia. From 
the first scene between the aging king and his daughters, in which II Re 
Lear is prepared to share his kingdom in proportion to their love for 
him, Shakespeare sets forth their responses in words that sing, and cry 
out to be sung. As Bernard Shatv said of a much later work by Verdi: 
“Instead of Otello being an Italian opera written in the style of Shake- 
spear, Othello is a play written by Shakespear in the style of Italian 
opera.”^® 

Shaw was, of course, speaking as broadiy and paradoxically as only 
Shaw couid. He was aware that the readers of the Anglo-Saxon Review 
(in which these words were originally published in March, 1901) knew 
that Verdi did not set Othello as originally written, and that the text 
that inflamed him was perhaps the greatest literary achievement of that 
matchless poet-composer. Arrigo Boito. Unfortunately for all, Boito 
was born on February 24, 1842, and was thus only a year old when 
Verdi first began to fret, mentally, about an opera on a Shakespearean 
subject and nominated King Lear as his choice. 

Verdi was then the composer of four operas, of which only 
Nabucco and / Lombardi have any identity today, and he was twenty- 
nine and possessed of indomitable resolution (for a composer wlio 
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iiiil Eot \ et iiiastercd the probJem of Ernani) . The Shakespearean aspira- 
tioii^ksd to fi€ set aside because the commission of 1845 fTom the Teatro 
La Fenicc, w hk*h hc had thought to fuI£II with II Re Lear, didn’t offer 
a 1^/11 male voicc to serve for the title role. Xhat voice almost presented 
Lsiif 1, fien a commission from London in 1846 included the great basso 
Loigi Lablache among its indocements. This time Verdi feli ill, and the 
commission carried over to 1847. Lablache was stili available, but 
Sfi II as Jenny Lind. The ontcome was I fnasnadieri, with a star part for 
t.ie soprano and a smaller one for the basso. 

By 1850 Verdi has progressed sufEciently in his profession to origi- 
r.:ire pro|ects of his own rather than to await the convenience (and the 
u«r,rr.ction) of a commission. He engaged Salvatore Cammarano, 
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“The opera is turning out to be too long, especially in the first 
two acts. . . . Do your best to be as brief as possible in the lesser 
scenes. . . . There are too many changes of scene. . . . The one thing 
that has always prevented us from writing more Shakespeare operas has 
been precisely this necessity to change the scene all the time. . . . The 
French have the right idea. . . . They plan their action with only one 
scene for each Act, and so the action flows freely without hindrance and 
with nothing to distract the public’s attention.”®^ At a later point, Verdi 
reminds Somma: “In the theater, lengthy is synonymous with boring: 
and, of all styles, that of boredom is the worst.”^® 

The correspondence, in all its critical detail, is a seminar on the art 
of constructing a libretto. By March, 1855, Verdi is congratulating 
Somma with the words: “Now that you have finished ‘Lear’ could you 
find another subject which you would do for me at your leisure?”^ But, 
more than a year later (April, 1856) Verdi is again dissatisfied: “I am 
not so sure that the fourth act of ‘King Lear’ is good in the form in 
which you have sent it to me, but I do know that you can’t impose so 
many recitatives one after another, on the audience, especially in a 
fourth act.”^® 

The nearest thing to a firm commitment to compose Lear came 
later in 1856 when Verdi was negotiating a commission for the Teatro 
San Carlo in Naples. He was looking ahead more than a year to October 
15, 1857, and to March 15, 1858, and specified that his preferred Cor- 
deha, Maria Piccolomini, should be put under contract for the total 
time period required for rehearsals and performances. He thought of 
Lear as a “big baiitone” (another Rigoletto or Di Luna), a soprano 
prima donna, not necessarily with a big voice, but with deep feeling, 
for Cordelia,” a “very good contraito”®^ (for the Fool, which he 
thought of as a woman’s role, no doubt—similar to the use of the Page, 
Oscar, in Un ballo in maschera-iox contrast among the males with 
whom she would sing), and so on. But Piccolomini could not be 
promised by Naples, and Verdi angrily turned down the singer who 
was proposed in her place. The Somma libretto went into Verdi’s port- 
folio, to be looked at from time to time, no doubt, and thought of as 
a possibiUty. In 1879 Giuseppina, his redoubtable wife, wrote to a 
friend who had inquired about the rumor that Boito’s text for Oullo 
had been completed: “Verdi must have liked it, for after reading it, he 
bought it, but . . . he put it beside Somma’s Re Lear, which has slept 
profoundly and without disturbance for thirt^ years in its portfolio. 
What will become of this Otello} No one knows. I would like Verdi 
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to be able to let it sleep like Re Lear for another thirty years and then 
find sufficient strength and courage to set it to music, to his own g'Iory 
and the glory of art.”®* 

The community of impulse represented in this portfolio must have 
crossed Verdi’s mind when, finally, the musical content for Otello 
bcgan to germinate in his mind and come to a full fruition five years 
later. Shakespeare and Verdi. Shakespeare, Verdi, and Otello. Why 
not Shakespeare, Verdi, and Re Lear} To a degree, I wouid say, for 
prcciscly the reason that was mentioned when Shaw pronounced his 
genealogy for Otello. The missing ingredient in the Somma text was 
the imaginative input and the verbal imagery Boito contributed to 
make Otello precisely what Verdi wanted in W-what is not lengthy, 
not bormg (not oniy in Otello but in Falstaff). 

Unbelievably, the desired outcome almost came about. “After the 
first performance of Falstaff in Rome,” writes Walker, “Boito sug- 
gcsted Antony and Cleopatra, which he had translated for Eleonora 
use, as the subject for a new opera. There were persistent rumours, 
too, about Kmg Lear and he certainly did some work on this subject. 
Narffi found the plan of a libretto in three acts [not lengthy, not bor- 
ng^j and a frapent of the opening scene: there are annotations, too, 
m Boito s hand m his copy of the play, like those in his copies of Othello 
^d the vanous sources of Falstaff. But nothing came of all this, after 
C^iu^ppina gave the anxious waming: ‘Verdi is too old, too tired.’ 
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and a longtime friend of Arturo Toscanini, who, at his suggestion, 
turned her mind and financial resources to a smdy of Verdiana. Though 
it was officially declared that all of Verdi’s unfinished works had, like 
Debussy’s, been destroyed after his death, she was convinced that a 
manuscript of II Re Lear did exist, and had been spared. For Carolina 
Perera, the mystery was stili unresolved when she died in the sixties. 



INTERMEZZO 



Maria Callas had a secret—which, by now may be a non-secret in a 
paperback-about her practice in choosing roJes. When a new opera 
was pr«ed upon her or when she was asked to consider an old opera 
jnfamiliar to her, she had her own, private ruJe of procedure. Xhat was 
to look fint at the end of the work, to see how it all came out. This 
ii,c uded not only the role she was being urged to perform, but the 
opera as a v hole. If the end sustained interest, the beginning was worth 
considenng. If it was not, why bother? 

Qillass practice might imply, to some, a dismally self-centered ap- 
p iac to an undertaking that would involve a good many people other 
tlan hemlf. Biit her procedure went, rather, to a much more centra! 
an of theatrica! lifc: the simple proposition that anything-p!ay, opera, 
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rhe first chapter of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s The Social Contract 
legins, if I am not in error: “Man was bom free, and he is everywhere 
a chains.”^ The first law of “The Operatic Bargain” is-and I am sure it 
5 not in error, for I have just written it-“Opera was born in riches, and 
t is everywhere (with the possible exception of the Soviet Union) 
mpoverished.” Long celebrated as second only to horse racing as the 
port of kings, queens, princes, czars, and now commissars, every opera 
jerformance is of such complexity that it has a hundred and one rea- 
lons to fail, and only one to succeed—if everybody fulfills his or her 
■unction perfectly. If it is pointed out, painstakingly, that the arithmetic 
)f this statement is illogical, that it would stili leave a hundred reasons 
:or a performance not to succeed, that proves nothing-except that 
spera is, inherently and by its nature, illogical. 

Of the innumerable opera composers who ever dreamed of the 
ideal surroundings in which to have their works performed, only one 
in the nineteenth and one in the nventieth century saw the dream 
become a reality. Most others than Richard Wagner and Benjamin 
Britten took, for the most part, what circumstances provided. Certam 
of the elite attained the eminence to select the place for a premiere and 
to participate in its planning. As an instance Richard Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos, for all the celebrity of Strauss, Hofmannsthal, and Rein- 
hardt, ended up far from where its creators had first schemed to present 
it. One (the composer) urged that the httle theater in the capital of 
Wiirttemberg was, from his point of view, “another Bayreuth”; an- 
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spread through Europe. The Italians not only chose the subjects, wrote 
the words, composed, played, and sang the music, but built the theaters 
in which opera was performed and designed the scenery to decorate 
them. It might be said that opera then enjoyed ‘‘gallery status ’—it was 
hung and Iit, as great paintings are, in a space suitable to the best enjoy- 
ment. In its prime form, Italian opera enjoyed an artistic hegemony 
which soon overran natural barriers and political borders. 

The demand from those who had the means, the time, and the 
taste to make a personal pastime of Baroque opera kept whole families 
of Italian craftsmen busy and prosperous in the courts and palaces of 
Europe for decades. The great names among these artisans included 
Giovanni Burnacini, a pioneer architect-designer in the theaters of 
Venice in the early seventeenth century who became a favorite in 
Vienna and, when he died, was succeeded by his son Ludovico; Gia- 
como Torelli, an early co-worker of Burnacini in Venice who at- 
tained his greatest celebrity in Paris as the literal deus ex machina of 
the elaborate spectacles which became so characteristic a part of 
French opera; and the Quaglios. The last-named were Italians who also 
migrated north, to settle in Germany and flourish as scenic artists in 
Munich and eisewhere, century after century. An early Quaglio 
(Giovanni Maria) collaborated with Gluck on the Vienna Orfeo; a 
later one worked with Wagner in Munich. Eugen Quaglio died in 
Berlin in 1942.^ 

Probably the highest level of artistry was attained by the clan Galli- 
Bibiena, whose prominence spanned a dozen decades from 1650 to 
1770. Fathers, sons, brothers, undes, nephews, and grandchildren built 
and decorated the stages of theaters from Saxony to Spain. Their fame 
was crowned by the exquisite jewel of a theater that made Bayreuth a 
magnet for connoisseurs more than a century (1747) before Wagner 
decided on a nearby hilitop as the site of his Festspielhaus. Bayreuth s 
Italian baroque theater was created by Guiseppe and Carlo Galli-Bibiena 
for the Margravine Wilhelmine (a sister of Frederick the Great, with 
no less impeccable musical credentiais). 

The fame of the Bibiena masterpiece spread so rapidly that only 
three years later (1750), Elector Max Joseph III of neighboring Bavaria 
ordered an equivalent theater, in a more “contemporary’’ Rococo 
manner, to be built into his vast palace in Munich. It was designed by 
the Flemish-French Fran9ois de Cuvillies. The scene, in 1781, of the 
premiere of Idomeneo by Mozart (who makes no mention, in the 
letters to his father describing the preparation of the work, of the 
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“their” week once a year. The orchestra was minimai, the chorus 
hardly larger, the scenery that served for Rigoletto one night likely to 
turn up (in part) for Tr ovator e the next. Its supernumeraries could 
have been brothers to the ones who walked around and around the 
stage in the performance of Carmen I saw as a teen-ager in Newark. 

The San Carlo Opera, whose general director was the iate Fortune 
Gallo, gave employment to well-known, aging singers and little-known 
maturing ones (the last of this description later to achieve star status 
was Dorothy Kirsten). The common fare was the bread-and-butter 
repertory (Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, and Pagliacci), extended 
from time to time by the meat and potatoes of La Bohhne, Madama 
Butterfly, or Aida, The San Carlo had, in Coe Glade, a slender, dark- 
haired mezzo, a resident Carmen who sang the part perhaps more often 
than any American of her time, with an occasion Dalila to sharpen her 
wiles as temptress. 

Now and then Gallo would add steak to his table. During a period 
when Otello was not in the Metropolitan repertory (which could have 
been anytime between 1913 and 1937, but was, actually, in the 1920S), 
I first heard Verdi’s greatest tragedy as part of a New York “season” 
of the San Carlo company. The Otello (probably in the well-known, 
“aging” category) was Manuel Salazar. He was an able exponent of his 
demanding role. I remember stili my first hearing of the fervent finish- 
ing prhase: “Un bacio , . . un bacio ancora . . . Ahl un altro bacio” 
(“A kiss ... a kiss again . . .ah! another kiss . . .”) from the ex- 
piring Otello to the expired Desdemona. It is my recollection that 1 
paid less than a dollar to stand in the bygone Century Theater. This 
was the Operatic Bargain at its most equitable. 

2 

To speak of opera as peculiar, delightful, maddening, and irresistible is 
to reduce to fonr key words the many that have interceded since a 
taste for opera was described as “an aberration, a delusion, a deception, 
a delight, and a despair.” Where else could one follow tracks that 
would lead to a live character saying to a desperately ailing one: “How 
silly of you to drink your wine in pilis. Obviously, Alexander 
Schanne was born to become an operatic character, and so it turned out. 

But is every Schaunard a Schanne? More particularly, how many 
performers of Schaunard know that there was a Schanne, and that there, 
but for the grace of God and a typographical error, goes a Schannard? 
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Pcrhaps it is a foim of wishful thinking to suppose that overy performer 
of a part that had a living prototype should know who the original was. 
I would settle for the awareness that the role had a living prototype. 
Sach knowledge might lead the performer to an acquaintance with the 
Ikerary work on which the opera was based and, perhaps, a little deeper 
knowledge of motivation, animation, and provocation than can be 
derived from the lines he/she delivers, or that are addressed to the 
character by others in the opera. 

I backcd away, somewhat, from hope of even this kind of aware- 
ness when, in the conrse of an informal discussion with a well-known 
soprano who had recently been performing Tatyana in Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin^ I said, “You have, of course, read the story in which 
she is^a character.’^ ‘^No,” she responded, “I didnk know there was a 
story;^ I sent her, soon afterward, a copy of the paperback Pushkin, 
and promptly received an appreciative note. Unfortiinately, the well- 
known singer didnk really like the role of Tatyana and hasnk sung it 
tgam since. Opcratic Bargain Unconsummated. 

I would insist, however, that just as hfe itself is founded on air, 
water, and a slender source of nourishment, and has given rise to as- 
tronauts,^ Channel swimmers, and gourmets, a small input of idealism in 
opera might grow to unexpected dimensions. The kind of idealism I 
ream of could swell and expand to provide a buifer against the impact 
o t e Operarie Bargain in all its vexing give and take. It is too often 
orgotten that opera is—as well as being an entertainment, a diversion, a 
0 I e an art form. It is an art form which has served many ffreat 
miisical minds better than any other, but it depends, for its realization, 
on comtantly fallible human faculties. That is the Operarie Bargain at 
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the first act of the first Vickers (Siegmund)-Nilsson (Sieglinde) 
Walkure previously described might have been contrived by an op¬ 
eratic Mephistopheles tired of taking the short end of his own Operatic 
Bargains. 

There is the corollary happening, on a rare occasion, in which the 
affirmative rather than the negative unexpected may be encountered. 
Such was the performance that brought to an end the part of the 
Metropolitan’s tour to Japan in 1975 in which Joan Sutherland was in- 
volved, The city was Osaka, the work was Verdi’s La travinta, and the 
cast also included John Alexander (Alfredo) and Corneli MacNeU 
(Germont). AII sound singers, in whose competence one could repose 
every trust, and from whom one could expect the same secure, evenly 
matched, nonvolatile effort heard earlier in the week. 

There was much to commend in Richard Bonynge’s direction of 
the Prelude and its playing by the Metropolitan orchestra, as there had 
been previously. With the rise of the curtain and Miss Sutherland s 
singing of “Flora, amici,” the air seemed a little more charged, the 
atmosphere slightly more electric than it had been in the several preced- 
ing Traviatas^ the soprano’s sound distinguished not only by its cus- 
tomary poise, ease, and security, but by a timbre a trace more febrile 
than its norm. On the scale of body temperature it might be likened to 
98.9^ rather than 98.6°. Would it go as high as 99® or verge on an 
authentic if only mildly feverish ioo°? Only the ebb and flow of the 
evening’s performance could determine, even as the graph of Violetta s 
ailment might or might not build to an intolerable inner crisis. At its 
end, this performance of Violetta had become, without question, the 
most exciting, charged, even supercharged I had heard from Miss 
Sutherland over a dozen years’ experience with her and it. 

How to explain? There is no real explanation known to me. It was 
Miss Sutherland’s and Bonynge’s last performance of the tour. They 
were to be off the following day for England, by way of Tokyo and 
Anchorage, Alaska. The performance concluded a sequence of six 
given over a two-week period. But it would be pure speculation to as¬ 
sociate any of these factual details with the artistic total Perhaps the 
soprano was feeling above p3.r, physically as well as musically, or, per¬ 
haps, even below par physically, but above par musically. 

The latter chrcumstance is by no means impossible—but not to be 
counted on. Singers have been known to ask for the indulgence of an 
audience (in the formal manner of a printed slip reading: “Despite 
being indisposed, Mme Bella Nota has consented to perform in order 
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not to inconvenience the management or disappoint the public”) and 
then deliver the performance of their lives. Some tenors have reported 
that they never sing so well as when they have a slight head cold 
(the slighdy congested passages give a sense of resonance and response 
they do not have when perfectly normal). 

The Word of critical importance here, of course, is “slight.” How 
heavy a cold is a slight cold and how slight a cold is a heavy cold? The 
answer would, of course, vary from performer to performer. In some, 
the presence of a hazard—real or fancied—brings on a degree of caution 
not normally present. 

If a singer is partial to stress and strain as a means to a vocal end, 
the procedure known as “singing over a cold”—which is to say, avoid- 
ing str^s and strain, employing finesse rather than force to achieve the 
objective—can be a healthy antidote to an otherwise bad habit. Much 
that affects a career may hang on a singer’s reaction to the circum- 
^ances of a single performance. Birgit Nilsson has said that learning 
ow to get around a difficult physical condition in order to appear in 
a performance of the Verdi Requiem was a turning point in her 
career. She had a cold, but no substitute was available. “I was scared,” 
she has said. The whole day I kept thinking: I must discover a way 
to sing -with a cold without hurting the voice. It came to me eventually 
that I shouid try putting up the voice into the head [a singer’s termi- 
nology for what is called ‘head resonance’].”® The plan worked in 
1954, which is why she is stiU singing, healthily, twenty years later. 

Those not versed in the psychology of singers may pardon a com- 
ment on a matter of phraseology in Nilsson’s statement. Note that she 
says “the voice,” not “my voice.” This use of an impersonal, rather 
than a personal, construction is intensely typical of the singer’s attitude 
toward the small, vibratory mass on which a career is dependent. The 
vocal cords are, certainly, ivithin them, but hardly of them-something 
they have never seen, except in a mirror or on an X-ray piate. 
Also, there appears to be a superstitious avoidance of personalizing it 
as “my voice.” The tendency is, rather, to treat it very respectfully, 
even circumspectly, in a manner to propitiate whatever dark spirits 
govem such matters, and not to take too much for granted. 

That is eminendy understandable in circumstances where even the 
steehest vocal sound may, if misused, turn out to be just tissue and 
blood. Indeed, the cordes vocales, so called, is not really a cord at all. 

It has been defined to me by Dr. Leo Reckford, associate professor at 
the New York University School of Education who specializes in the 
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diagnosis and therapy of voice disorders, as the mucular cushions or 
lips covered by fibrous tissue and mucuous membranes that protrude 
from the side walls of the voice box (larynx). They swing up and down 
like the vibrations of the lips of a trumpet player, responding to the air 
flow and their own muscular elasticity. 

Ljuba Welitch, a great Salome, a strong performer of such roles as 
Aida, Tosca, Amelia in Un ballo in maschera, and an exuberantly vital 
Rosalinda in Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, is said to owe the onset of her 
vocal difSculties and eventual decline to singing a searing Donna Anna 
in Mozart’s Don Giovanni when she shouldn’t have sung anything. It 
may have been specifically a matter of timing. Singers of experience 
can risk an apparently detrimental combination of roles if the sequence 
is comfortable and compatible with vocal realities (which vary from 
artist to artist). In Welitch’s case, it might have worked better if the 
Donna Anna were before the Salome, rather than after. Needless to say, 
since the outcome of hcr venture was costly and eventually disastrous, 
she is—unlike Nilsson, who triumphed over her difficulty—not disposed to 
talk about how it happencd. The two instances, together (with success 
in one case, failure in another), are examples—of which there could be 
many more—of the Operatic Bargain, for better or worse. 

Perhaps the most used, least understood word in the operatic lexicon 
is “indisposed.” My own acquaintance with it goes back to the twenties. 
Doubtless I first encountered it in the all-too-usual manner: an expen- 
sive ticket for a long-awaited opportunity to hear a favorite performer 
in a famous role, and the discovery, on arriving at the theater, that 
he/she is “indisposed,” for which calamity there is, of course, not even 
so much as a refund on the ticket price. The term doubtless has a 
history stretehing back into operatic antiquity. 

I was long of the opinion that it must—because of its vaguely non- 
communicative, faintly euphemistic ambiguity—be of English origin. 
My belief in this was strengthcned by a very recent discovery, in John 
Livingston Lowcs’ rcmarkable inquiry into the workings of the mind 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge entitled The Road to Xanadu, an anecdote 
bearing on a happening in 1811. In a letter describing a social evening 
to which he had been invited, only to discover that he had to “wait 
dinner for an hour and twcnty minutes,” Coleridge notes: “After 
coffee, I was going” when “a Mrs. Jerningham sat down at the 
piano, ... I could not, in civility, not sit down to listen ... she con- 
tinued playing a long hour. It was now eleven o’clock. As soon as I 
got out of the house, I felt myself indisposed, etc. . . It might even 
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be a terminology invented by a Briton—which is to say (according to 
the very British Concise Oxford Dictionary), a person belonging to 
“one of the race found by Romans in S. England.” The lovely indefini- 
tion of “indisposed” is borne out by a definition in the same source 
reading: “indisposition n. 111 health, ailment (esp. of passing kind); dis- 
inclination (to thing, to do); aversion (to, towards).” 

These words take in a range of possibilities almost precisely, spe- 
cifically, and purposefully operatio. In the first place comes the very 
general matter of “ill health,” a condition that requires a period of 
convalescence or removal to another climate than the damp and chill 
that may pervade New York, Chicago, London, or Paris during the 
winter season. Such a complaint invades the total body rather than the 
more special, localized areas that serve the singer. It is, in short, ili 
health to the personal as well as the professional debility of the per¬ 
former. 

Indisposition in its common form of an ailment “of a passing kind” 
is high on the list of those things periodically encountered in the Op¬ 
eratio Bargain that make the profession a drag, a bore, a mess (cach 
often preceded by an adjective derived from a more vivid four-letter 
Word). Some young performers are so constantly concerned about the 
state of “the cords” that they carry on (by use of mirrors, hand-held 
and otherwise) a constant, covert inspection of the throat area. They 
may, if not psychologically reeducated, worry themselves out of the 
ability to perform at ali. 

A dry throat on rising in the morning, a tickle that promises to 
become a cough, a nasal drip that threatens to seep into the rliroat- 
these are all signs of what, to you or to me, might evolve into an 
inconvenience. For the singer, any or all might be warnings of some- 
thing more serious. Whether or not the worst comes to pa.s.s varies nor 
only from individual to individual, but from type to type. It wa.s long 
a tenet of vocal mythology that the shorter the cord (though it may 
only be a matter of fractions of a centimeter), the higher the voice 
range. Dr. Reckford observes that it is more the amount of the vibrat- 
ing mass of the vocal cords (and not of their actual lengths), which is 
to say lengths and thickness: that sopranos and mezzos vary little in 
length of cords, rather more in the mass with which they have to work. 
High baritones and tenors are, again, quite similar in cushioning on the 
vocal muscle, but the mass may be dissimilar. Basses, of coursc, have the 
largest mass of all, and, from their often gigantic sizes-Hotter, Hines, 
Talvela, Siepi, Hans Sotin, to mention a few of recent identity—profit 
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by the longest windpipes, largest larynges and biggest resonance 
chambers. 

Nevertheless, it is true that tenors are the most indispositional of all 
male singers. Some tenors count a month without an indisposition 
something to sing about. How much of this is mental, how much 
medical? The candid answer would have to be: If a particular tenor 
thinks he is not well enough to sing, it doesn’t matter whether the 
reason is medical or mental—he isn’t going to sing. The next step 
beyond the questionable indisposition is the mental disinclination to do 
something, which can escalate into an aversion to doing anything. 
There comes a moment in such a progression when management takes 
recourse to the classic cure-all for a fancied complaint—a threat to 
replace the recalcitrant one with his most hated rival If this has no 
effect, he has become the particular tenor least likely to perform. 

Why the stress on tenors? Aren’t other singers as “particular’’ as 
some tenors? The answer is: Perhaps they would like to be, but few 
can afford the same latitude of choice. There are rarely, if ever, enough 
good tenors to fili world demand. When Mary Garden became im- 
presaria of the Chicago Opera Company in 1920, she brought together 
nearly a dozen of the best tenors that money (Harold McCormick’s) 
could buy. The late Edward Johnson, the Metropolitan’s general man- 
ager between Gatti-Casazza and Bing, had a particularly fond recollec- 
tion of that year (being one of the dozen). “I was paid more for not 
singing than for singing,” he once recalled. Did she need them all? Not 
really. She just liked having them available. 

A company that has, at this time in the 1970S, a Corelli, a Domingo, 
a McCracken, a Pavarotti, and a Vickers (note that the sequence is 
alphabetical) simultaneously available has close to half the world’s 
supply of desirable tenors in its custody. Eliminate two of these names, 
and the other three can all but write their own ticket for management 
indulgcnce, solicitude, and coddling. 

Not all of the breed require such treatment, several are as de- 
pendable as the sturdiest bass. The late Richard Tucker rarely “can- 
celed” (the professional term for asking out). But for a tenor who is 
both great and worrisome, the season may be one round of fretting, 
unhappiness, and complaint, even when he is on stage, six feet tall and 
apparently up to any physical feat in the world—but singing. It must 
be recognized that they do have a mental terror—mostly self-induced— 
called the High Note. There are few tenor roles without at least one, 
and for the tenor who rates success in terms of the response his High 
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Note generates vis-a-vis that of his rival, lack of confideiice in the 
ability to produce it may give him a very negative attitude about thc 
whole evening’s work. 

In prudent self-interest, those who have chosen the worst of all 
involvements with the Operatic Bargain—a job in, or close to, the seat 
of power where decisions are made—have evolved procedures to deter- 
mine all questions relating to indisposition and its variants. In any 
large city where opera is regularly performed there are specialists in 
nose and throat complaints who have become even more specialized in 
looking after those whose livelihood depends on whether the “cords” 
look nicely ciear, pink, and unclouded, or rough, red, and possibly in- 
fected, swollen, or congested. 

One such doctor in whom management has confideiice is usualiv’ 
asked to render a judgment when there is reason to doubt—froin casual 
observation or sound—what the singer’s condition is. 1 o be sure, he 
cannot “make” a singer who thinks he or she is not up to pcrforming, 
perform. But if the expert is well known for professional probiti' 
which is to say, for having the welfare of the singer as much at heart 
as he has the interest of the employer—a yes from hiin which rcnuiins 
a no from the performer is likely to be noted and remembcred vvhcu 
time for renewing contracts arrives. 

Often enough a vocal malaise may be some other forni of 'indis¬ 
position” masquerading as the real thing. A random memorv of in- 
stances in which a premiere was disrupted by the ‘‘indisposition” of a 
principal performer has, now and then, been certified later as really 
the singer s lack of disposition to do that particular role in the excite ■ 
ment and strain of a premiere—he/she simply didn’t know it well 
enough. On the other hand, a famous instance of the opposite involved 
one of the great singers of this era who bore the burden of singing 
Aida in a new production though, it was confided to thc press, she had 
spent a sieepless night with a bad tooth. Actually, it was later learncd, 
her anguish was caused by a gall bladder attack, which was considcred 
too indelicate an ailment for a vocal superstar. The gall bladder ( per 
haps also the “tooth”) came out during the next off-season, certainly 
to the singer^s relief and the benefit of her admirers. 

Hardest to deal with when all eise is under controi is the psvchic 
indisposition. It may afflict a performer well liked but high-strung, 
with whom everything has to be in order-with boyfriend, husband, 
or lover~or she cannot go on, for fear of not doing her bcst. Whcrc 
the husband is also the teacher, only an extraordinary compatibiliu'« 
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plus a perfect technique-can avert disaster. Marcella Sembrich, one of 
the great singers of florid roles in the last “Golden Age” (the 1890S 
and soon after), later a celebrated recitalist, was married to Guillaume 
Stengel, who had been her teacher . . . of piano. That worked well. 
One contemporary soprano of note sang under a strain for years be- 
cause every performance was in the presence and under the scrutiny of 
her husband-vocal teacher. She began to relax more and sing better 
when she acquired not only a new teacher, but a diiferent husband. 

In some circumstances the condition may require the insight and 
counseling, not of a specially qualified M.D., but of an experienced, 
resourceful G.M. (general manager) who may even be required to 
resolve a problem bringing together a well-liked performer and an 
ex-husband. Both partners to the marriage, which had passed the un- 
winding point, were well-known performers. Difficult as the situation 
was on the personal level, it was even more of a dilemma artistically. To¬ 
gether they had commitments made years in advance to appear in roles 
they had made a specialty of singing together—Ochs-Octavian in Der 
Rosenkavalier, Telramund-Ortrud in Lohengrin, Fricka-Wotan in Die 
Walkure^ and the Dyer and the Dyer’s Wife (Farber and Farberin) in 
Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten. 

The lady implored her general manager to release her from a long- 
standing obligation to play the part when her former husband appeared 
as the Dyer. He, too, hated the idea but felt he had to do it, profes- 
sionally. It was a recitation of domestic difficulty too much like their 
own personal life for make-believe. In one important respect, life even 
transcended fiction. How could she answer, when the Dyer chided her 
for denying him the children he craved, a man whose children she 
had, indeed, brought into the world? 

Pondering the schedule of performances for the time period in 
question, the general manager perceived a solution: a shift of roles, in 
which the world-acclaimed performer of the Farberin would sing 
Leonore in Fidelio instead of an equally acclaimed performer of 
Leonore, and the Leonore would replace her as the Dyer’s Wife in 
Frau ohne Schatten. I saw both performances with the improvised 
arrangement. Neither was as good as it would have been had the original 
casting remained unchanged, but it was impossible to argue the neces- 
sity or the wisdom of doing what had been done. 

This was the Operatic Bargain as a Kindness to Ali Concerned Save 
the Audience. 

P.S. Both singers have since remarried, not to other singers. They 
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now even appear in their specialties together, Question: Who do thc 
chiidren applaud—Momma or Papa? 

3 

Charles Frohman, a great figure in the theatrical world of both America 
and England untii he was drowned in the sinking of the Lmitanm in 
1915, is on record as saying, “If you can find an actor that looks a part, 
be thankfui; if you can find an actor that acts a part, be thankful; but 
if you can find an actor that looks and acts a part, get down on }'our 
knees and thank God.”^ Frohman was, of course, speaking of actors for 
New York’s Broadway or London’s West End theaters. What would 
he have said had he been challenged to produce a performer who not 
only looks and acts a part, but can sing the music as well? 

He doubtless couid have responded with a shake of the head and a 
fervent ‘‘God be with you.’’ To produce such a prodigy requires not 
merely perseverance, perception, and patience, but a quantity of luck 
that is not so much doled out as dispensed in a fiine mist that can be 
accommodated on the point of a needle. In terms of thc Frohman 
sequence, opera singers who look a part are on a par, in scarcirv% with 
those who can act a part. Periodically, a picture magazine or a supple™ 
ment to a Sunday newspaper produces a layout captioned: “l'hc New 
Opera Soprano: a study in contrasts.” Here we have half a dozen 
comely young contemporaries, juxtaposed by half a dozen beefy 
favorites of Father’s or Grandfather’s day. The implication is that no 
audience of today would tolerate the oversized specimens of yesterday. 

I use the word “periodically” because you can find a similat layout 
in a similar section when the late Lily Pons was in vogue in the thirties, 
or when Patrice Munsel first appeared in the forties, or when Roberta 
Peters had her success in the fifties, or the ‘‘new” Maria Callas and a 
slimmer, trimmer Renata Tebaldi gave style to their roles later in thc 
same decade, or Anna Moffo made her debut in the sixties. Ali these 
have been, are, and always will be a deviation from, not the norm. 
Otherwise, how is it that we have Gotterddmmemng with Rita Hunter 
(200 pounds, plus) as Briinnhilde, or Verdi’s La traviata with Montser- 
rat Caballe, of Tetrazzini’s conformations, as Violetta, or Luciano Pav- 
arotti, all 300 pounds of him, as the impoverished poet Rodolfo in La 
Boheme} For substantially the same reason that Father and Grandfather 
accepted an oversized Helen Traubel in the same role of Briinnhilde in 
Gdtterdammerung, or a robust Rosa Ponselle as the tubercular Violetta 
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(one of the last roles in her abbreviated career), or a Leo Slezak as j 
comfortably corpulent Manrico. 

The simple, basic fact of the Operatic Bargain, where bodily strue 
ture is concerned, is perennial and unchanging: Voice is no respecto, 
of person. The gift falis, almost like the gentle rain from heaven, 01 
fat and lean alike, on the tali, the short, the ugly, and the fair of face 
The chest for the sound and the legs for the sight are only by acciden 
to be found in the same person. To demand otherwise is to ignore th 
late George Jean Nathan’s memorable analogy of expecting a straw 
berry to smell like a rose. No matter how much he might like to, no im 
presario can put on a stage, to perform Marguerite in Faust, a ravishinj 
young blond beauty who is mute. If he cannot find a young Farrar 0 
Rethberg, a new Mary Garden or de los Angeles or a reincarnatio] 
of Hilde Gueden, he will settle for someone who can hold her ow: 
with the music and lea ve the rest to the indulgence of the audience. 1 
is part of an implied compact with the ticket buyer that if he will pc 
aside his notion of “the New Operatic Soprano” derived from mags 
zines and picture supplements, management will gratify his ear b 
presenting him with a “Golden Age’^ voice, or as near as can be foun 
in a Jet Age body. 

This is not merely no Operatic Bargain, it is close to an aestheti 
swindle. The last Golden Age, operatically, on which there is broade 
agreement than between an advertising copywriter and his client W£ 
the 1890-1905 era dominated by such male singers as the brothej 
de Reszke, Pol Planfon, Victor Maurel, Antonio Scotti, Jean LassalL 
and Francesco Tamagno, and such female counterparts as Lilii Lel 
mann, Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Emma Calve, Ernestine Schv 
mann-Heink, Marcella Sembrich, and Nellie Melba. These artisi 
shared the capacities that mark the “Golden Age” performer at an 
time—they were singers who couid act and actors who could sinj 
They would have welcomed Michael Bohnen and Lucrezia Bori of th 
twenties, Ezio Pinza and Kirsten Flagstad of the thirties, Lotte Lehman 
and Jarmila Novotna of the forties-the pairings are random and by n 
means comprehensive—to their midst, likewise such more recent pei 
formers as Hans Hotter, Birgit Nilsson, George London, Maria Calla: 
Renata Scotto, Mitella Freni, Shirley Verrett, Christa Ludwig, Sherri 
Milnes, and Jon Vickers. 

The difference in “Ages” (Golden vs. Plastic) is less a matter c 
ability than of ejuantity. There is no lack of excellent voices in th: 
decade or its predecessor or its predecessor. Too few of them, hov 
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ever, have been carefully, comprehensively conditioned to maximum 
productivity by people who also care enough to look their parts or to 
learn how to act them. There are few—as previously noted—who wouid 
qualify for the highest distinctiori in any time. This is simply to say 
that such distinction is not impossible, it is just too much trouble for 
the average performer interested in immediate results. Even a woman 
with so beautiful a voice as Caballe’s, who was told, when she sought 
out Gallas for assistance in learning Norma, “First lose thirty pounds,’' 
replied, “But I only want to sing a few years more.” 

A start toward the improvement of operatic artistry couid be 
made on a collective, rather than an individual, basis, were the principal 
opera theaters of the world to make an agreement not to sign any new 
performers of leading roles for a five-year period. They wouid make 
do with the basses, baritones, and tenors, the sopranos and mezzo 
sopranos now in the world talent pool. If they fouiid a person of un- 
common endowment, they wouid put him/her under option for a 
debut in three years, but only in subordinate parts, while learning the 
major repertory for his/her voice category (what the Germans call 
the Fach, a term derived from a word meaning “branch” or '^profes-* 
sional category”). 

The existence, in the German operatic world, of such svstcmatizcd 
study of the basic roles required of a soprano or mezzo, tenor, baritonc, 
or bass, is one reason why most performers reared in it arc more 
proficient in their duties than those developed, in a more raiulom wa\', 
elsewhere. As a recent example, Christa Ludwig, from her iirst per- 
formances on the world stage, was a more finished performer of 
Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier or Ortrud in Lohengrin or Brangaene 
in Tristan und Isolde than most other mezzos of similar age. So, too, 
is a current product of the same background, Brigitte Fassbaendcr. H\ 
contrast, Mignon Dunn, of American birth and City Opera and iVIerro 
politan conditioning, did not begin to acquire total command of lier 
essentially fine vocal material, or authority in the major roles for it, 
until she broke off the inadequate, improvised “career” she was pur- 
suing and spent the years in Germany required to master her Fach. 

Conversely, I wouid stress the decline, in quantity and quality, of 
the French contribution to the world operatic scene (since the end 
of World War II) as the single greatest impoverishment it has suffered 
in the last thirty years. Attention has already been directed to its cost 
in a treasure of inimitable music. But it has also denied us the kind of 
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intellectual and aesthetic stimulation that made the French-txained 
singers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries qualitatively 
different from ali others. 

It is worthy of a reminder that, among the singers of the nineties 
extolled as representative of the “Golden Age,” no fewer than half were 
French-trained-the two de Reszkes, Planqon, Lassalle, and Maurel 
among the men; Calve, Eames, and Melba among the women. With the 
exception of Melba, whose distinction was more vocal than dramatic, 
they were ali people who knew how to stand as well as to movej to 
declaim words as well as to sing notes; to wear a manner as well as a 
costume. In their wake, such an intelligent (if vocally limited) artist 
as the late John Brownlee derived much of the finesse that distinguished 
his singing of Mozart from the years (1927-1936) he spent at the Paris 
Opdra, as his countrywoman Marjorie Lawrence did for such a role as 
RacheI in La Juive. The last link to the light leggiero singing practiced 
in Paris years ago may be found in Beverly Silis, whose teacher, Estelle 
Liebling, studied with Mathilde Marchesi, who also taught Melba, 
Eames, and Calve. 

A whole vocabulary of vocal terminology—from voix claire to voix 
sombre, coup de glotte, dans la masque, point d^appui—has dropped out 
of currency for the primary reason that there is a pitifully small number 
of singers to whom the words could bc applied. The first offenders are 
the Frcnch themselves. They appear to have forgotten how to train 
singers who could exemplify what these words mean. As for physique 
du rSle—which means “the body for the part”—the whole range of 
performancc of French opera has been so degraded that the subtleties, 
preferences or priorities rcpresented in such a concept are all but 
nonexistent. 

How these values functioncd or what they meant to the creators 
and re-creators of French opera in the nineteenth century may be 
derived from Massenet’s description of how Tha:is came into being. 
He writes: “Lotiis Gallet [his collaborator] and Heugel [his publisherj 
proposed to me a work on Anatole France’s admirable romance Thais. 
I was immediatcly carried away by the idea. I could see Sanderson 
[Sybil Sanderson, born in Sacramento, California, in 1865, Paris-trained 
—also by Marchesi—and a celebrated Manon, who unfortunately died 
at thirty-eight | in the role of Thais. She belongcd to the Opera-Com- 
ique so I would do the work for that house.”® For Massenet to say “I 
could see Sanderson in the role” means that she had the physique du 
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role he cherished. For him to mention that she “belonged’’ to the 
Opera-Comique gives a clue to the kind of vocal writing (suitable to 
a smallish theater on the Rue Favart in which spoken recitative pre- 
vailed) he would stress. The French themselvcs finally put an end to 
such conscientious creativity by eliminating Op6ra comiquc from its 
traditional horne in 1972. 

Operarie Bargains of the Massenet kind were not compacts to offsct 
weaknesses (prizing voice above appearance or ability to act). They 
were artistic sales made to strengths, in a matehing of matter to nianner 
in a congruent collaboration with appearance, aptitude, and tempera- 
ment So littie sense of this remains that operas with parts written for 
so specific a performer as Sanderson are “revived” for anyone—lirina 
spinto, dramatic soprano, leggiero—with the box office appeal to justify 
the “risk,’’ and littie sense of physical or emotional identity with the 
Principal role. Indeed, the ability to play such a part as Tosca—which 
began, after ali, in a play made famous by Sarah Bernhardt~is such a 
rarity at present on the major opera stages of the world, that Magda 
Olivero, now in her sixties and with scarcely an octave and a half of 
viable voice, can enthrall an audience simply by her ability to make 
Tosca dramatically credible. 


4 

Here, then, in Thais is an instance of the Operatic Bargain at Its Most 
Perfect: a work on a congenial subject by a master of his crafr, written 
for a performer wholly qualified to satisfy its musical and dramatic 
requirements, for performance in a theater to which all were harmoni- 
ously attuned. But what a rarity among the list of Operatic Bargains 
that have been enumerated! The ones sequentially identified have 
included: 

1) The Operatic Bargain in Its Original Sinfulness (the con- 
venience of Strauss, the inconvenience of Hofmannsthal) 

2) The Operatic Bargain at Nothing Like Bargain Prices (the 
oversized theater) 

3) The Operatic Bargain at Its Most Equitable (an experience 
worth the price) 

4) The Operatic Bargain Unconsummated (A Pushkin Onegin 
too late to help a Tatiana) 

5) The Operatic Bargain at Its Quintessential (the need to 
give something in order to get something) 
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6 ) The Operatic Bargain at Its Most Mephistophelian (the prop 
that fails at a climax) 

7) The Operatic Bargain for Better or Worse (the perfor- 
mance that may make or break a career) 

8) The Operatic Bargain as a Periodic Drag, a Mess, a Bore 
(indisposition) 

9) The Operatic Bargain at Its Worst Involvement (a job in, 
or close to, the seat of power where decisions are made) 

10) The Operatic Bargain as a Kindness to All Concerned (save 
the audience) 

11) The Operatic Bargain as an Aesthetic Swindle (the Golden 
Age vs. the Plastic) 

12) The Operatic Bargain at Its Most Perfect (Massenet, Thais, 
and Sanderson) 

Topping ali of these in its demeaning effect on a historic art form- 
and properly bearing the malign, ill-favored number 13—is what I 
wouid call the Operatic Bargain as Indignity. My most vivid recollec- 
tion of a first visit to the historic, beautiful Teatro La Fenice in Venice 
(in the thirties) is not of what was performed or who sang in it, but 
the delay in its starting time from the advertised 9 p.m.— at which hour 
the audience was assembled and waiting for the performance to begin— 
until 11 P.M. when Prince Umberto, then heir apparent to II Re Em- 
manuel III as Mussolini’s deputy, arrived. The audience that arose in 
ceremonious greeting to the misereant didn't deserve more, but the 
opera did. I am quite sure that President Gerald R. Ford was on time 
for his ceremonial appearance at the Wolf Trap Theater (in Virginia, 
near Washington) for the opening of a recent outdoor opera season 
there. I wish, however, he wouid give something more substantial than 
lip Service to the benefit of opera—such as administrative and financial 
support—in exchange for the publicity he received, nationwide, as a 
politician who was also a man of cultivated taste. Otherwise, the Op¬ 
erarie Bargain as Political Ploy is the greatest indignity of all. 

Such being the disappointing tabulation of positives (2) and nega¬ 
tivos (u) in the disrnal dozen plus of Operatic Bargains, the reader may 
pointedly ask: Why devote so much space and invest so much time in 
detailing the condition of an art form so clearly unworthy of either? I 
could answer such a frank question with a frank quotation (from, of 
course, an opera). In paraphrasing Shakespeare for purposes of Verdi, 
Boito has Desdemona saying to Otcllo in Act I: ‘1 have loved you for 
your misfortunes.” These shortcomings and inadequacies that total to 
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bad Operarie Bargains are less related to the iminortals who created the 
Works we love than to the mortals who do or do not re-creare thein, 
but desecrate them. 

Opera breeds a kind of love which, if somctinics unrequitcd, is 
always capable of re-arousing an emotion that might have becn rcin- 
porarily frustrated. The peculiar fascination of opera was wcll sum- 
marized in a statement by the late Fritz Reiner, one of tlie truly 
complete conductors of his time (with a career span froni Budapest in 
1913, when he conducted the first performance in Hungar\“ of Farsifith 
to 1963, when he retired as conductor of the great Chicago S\'mphon\^ 
Orchestra he had rebuilt during the preceding decade). Maving given 
up his Work at the Metropolitan to return in 1952 to his favo rite pastiine 
of orchestra building, Reiner was asked, *'Which do you prefer, sym- 
phonic conducting or opera?” His answer was tvpicallv frank and 
revealing: “When I am doing opera, I always long for the SMoplum)* 
orchestra, but when I am doing symphony, I always iniss opera.” 

This was not expressive of ambivalence or irresolution. Reiner s 
response went, rather, to the nature of the two arr forms. As an opera 
conductor, Reiner had standards that he could—on rhe middle road to 
which he was confined during much of his American carcer—oiih" 
infrequently achieve to his own satisfaction. A Rose/ikavalur witii 
Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, EmanueI Lisr, and rhe Philadel¬ 
phia Orchestra in the Academy of Music in 1934 (vcr\', vcr\' high 
middle road!); a Tristan in San Francisco with Flagstad and Melchior; 
the Salome with Welitch; an Elektra with Astrid V^irnav', whom he 
greatly respected; a Falstaff with Leonard Warren; a rlioroughly rc» 
hearsed, carefully crafted production of Carmen with Rise Srevens at 
the Metropolitan; these were achievements that ansvvaTcd the needs in 
his heart. But always, then, came the letdown of repetitions, of revivals 
that did not revive (in line with the words of Erich Leinsdorf that 
“pot roast [i.e., Tannhduser] can be reheated, but a soiij)le [i.e., FaF 
staff^ can never rise twice”) or promising new productions that found- 
cred on the rocks of inadequate personnel. 

With the symphony orchestra, however, every program is freshly 
prepared, with a suitable amount of rehearsal time and no greater 
number of repetitions than can be accommodated with sustained in» 
terest by orchestra and conductor. A symphony orcficsrra is shared 
only with conductors who are selected by the music director, or invited 
with his consent: the orchestra remains the property of one man, the 
music director, for the duration of his tenure, and the personnel is 
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responsive to his satisfaction-a very satisfying situation indeed. But 
where are the glow of the footlights against the curtain, the charm of 
the unknown as it begins to rise, the whole sense of theater by which 
the stage and its action are permeated? 

They can be found, of course, only in the opera house. Opera has 
been described as a hybrid—king or queen-which brings to bear some- 
thing about parentage and propagation. Is it then a mulish being which, 
I have read credited to “Author unidentified,” “has neither pride of 
ancestry nor hope of posterity?’”' No. It differs from other hybrids in 
being secure in its heritage but uncertain of its future. It is an art form 
whose perfect fulfillment is achieved only rarely, and with extreme 
difKculty. The essential bargain with which it is confronted is the need 
for its propagators to have as much conviction in its future as its pro- 
genitors. In short, what is accepted in the concert hall as a matter of 
course, is, in the opera house, the determining course of the matter. 

In my own case, having never been required to make a decision 
between opera or symphony, symphony or opera, I have been free to 
flit from flower to flowcr, to gather nectar wherever it is to be found. 
To opera I owc not only an identity and a vocation, but an endless 
round of memorable expericnces (to balance out the other kind), here 
and abroad. From a point of beginning on Manhattan Island, only 
blocks from where I was born, I have gone by car and train, boat and 
plane, to hear opera almost everywhere that it is performed. 

I went to Salzburg and Munich to hear opera before I went to 
Boston, but I have since visited ali three repeatedly. I have heard opera 
in Vancouvcr B.C., in Seattle, Washington; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, California; Santa Fe, New Mexico; Chicago, Illinois; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan; Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; even in Newark, New Jersey. Adding 
Washington, D.C.; Wolf Trap, Virginia; and Caramoor, in Westchester 
County, New York, doesn’t exhaust a list that also includes Hartford, 
Connecticut; Tanglewood, Massachusetts (the first American perfor- 
mance of Britten’s Peter Grimes in 1945), and many, many visits to the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, U.S.A. 

Random cataloging can be a bore, but cataloging with a purpose 
can be illuminating. An intcrest in opera has taken me to Mexico City 
and to Buenos Aires. One of the most picturesque operas in the world 
(Old or New), the Colon in Buenos Aires has a history in which I was 
reasonably well versed and which whetted my appetite for a view of its 
rose and cream interior. But I didn’t realize, until I had been privileged 
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to leam some local ways, that a surprisingly large number of the 
Colon’s performances are broadcast, through a municipal station, Such 
considerationi for those who have the interest but not the money to 
attend opera is worthy of imitation by every city, worldwide. 

As a resuit of this interest (which I would hesitate to characterize 
as either a habit or an obsession, because even an alcoholic does not 
like to confess his addiction), I have active memory of opera not only 
in such likely places as London, Paris, Bayreuth, Milan, Florence, 
Rome, and Vienna, but in such less likely places as Edinburgh, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. I once heard four 
productions of Verdi’s Falstajf in a single year, an opportunity, I fear, 
that will not come again in my lifetime. I have heard Mozart’s Cosl fm 
tutte in Le Petit Trianon in Versailles (capacity 300) beside which the 
Redoutensalle in Vienna (seating 500), where the opera is given every 
year during the June Festival, is almost too large; the Glyndebourne 
Festival (where Cosl is a house specialty) stretehes audibility for its 
799 attendants; and the Metropolitanas 3,800 listeners require an output 
of sound twelve times greater than that which sufficed in the littic 
auditorium—truly an audi torium—created for Marie Antoinette. 

Curiosity about the Operatic Bargain in its more exotic forms has 
drawn me from the likely to the less likely to the least likely surround- 
ings—Sydney and Tokyo. Like similar excursions elsewhere, the pri- 
mary commitment to a musical objective has not ruled out attention 
along the way to Honolulu, the Fiji Islands, and Tasmania in one direc- 
tion, Kyoto and Hong Kong in the other. Having heard opera per» 
formed in Japan in theaters seating 3,000 enthusiasts, I should not be 
surprised if the next great Salome or Elsa came from Tokyo or Osaka, 

I was surprised, however, to discover (in 1973) that a recital (with 
orchestra) by the great Birgit Nilsson did not sell out in Perth, Aus¬ 
tralia. I was reassured, however, when the manager who booked her 
said, Shes too new. If I could get Schwarzkopf back here, I couid 
sell out even if she came in a wheel chair.’’ 

Beyond the geographic and the ethnic, what I have learned from 
opera touches on filial devotion {Aida), connubial loyalty (Fidelia), 
ingenuity in the face of difBculties (II Barbiere di SivigUa), and obliga- 
tion to an oath freely taken (Norma). Love, as a matter of course, 
could be assimilated in a range of shadings from total (Tristan und 
Isolde) to partial (Madama Butterfly) to fragmented (La Gioconda). 

I have never suffered the agony of having a daughter violated-I never 
had a daughter-but I have shared the experience because of Rigoletto, 
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There is hardly an act of humankind which does not have an 
operatic equivalent. From IVlarguerite’s destruction of her child to the 
deaths of too many in more ways than are mentionable, it is all there: 
childhood {Hdnsel und Gretel), adolescence (Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette), discovery and disillusion (Wagner’s Lohengrin), infatuation 
and greed (Manon), an insensate passion for personal liberty (Carmen). 
Anyone who can sit through an evening’s examination of the poisonous 
jealousy that destroyed Otello, without misgivings about his own 
temperamenta! shortcomings, doesn’t deserve a loyal wife. 

We are, operatically, all fathers or sons, wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters, part of an ever-evolving, ever-revolving cycle of biological and 
chronological happenings, time eternal, world without end. 

Considering the pleasure that can be provided by those who honor 
opera rather than the pain that can be caused by those who merely use 
or abuse it, the prognosis for opera’s survival is, on the whole, good. 
While there is life in the works there can be hope for a brighter ful- 
fillment of it. That is not too bad a bargain, operatic or otherwise. 
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